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PENCIL 


have  wanted  one  of  these  ready  companions.  How  did  you 
know?  And  how  did  you  guess  that  I  have  fairly  coveted 
the  Sheaffer  Pen  and  Pencil  above  all  others  because  they  are 
so  mechatucally  perfect  and  so  synunetrical  and  beautifu|?  ^ 

W.  A.  SHEAFFER  PEN  CO..  228  Sheaffer  Bldg.,  Fort  Madison,  te. 

Ntw  Y»rk  ChiciiRO  KasMs  Clry  Denver  San  Fcandrt 


YOU  ..ome  to  me  at  Christmas  outrivaling  in  your  sagacity 
the  Wise  Men  of  tl*  East,  for  you  know  full  well  that  in 
■giving  |ne  this  adorable  Sheaffer  Fountain  Pen  you  leave 


tnc  no  ejuane  for  not  writing  to  you  often.  As  for  its  lovely 
mate  in  this  cunning  ‘Giftie  Box' — Sheaffer  Sharp  Point 
Pencil — I,  like. all  women  who  detest  sharpening  a  pencil. 


QiftU  Sec  ilUistrated,  No.  aR,  RoOed  QoU,  $16.00;  No.  3n.  Solid  Qolda  $6S.oo.  Other  attractii’e  styUs  on  distHoy  at  better  stores  everywhere 


Victrola 


REG.U  S  PAT  OFF 
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Will  there  he  a  Victrola 
in  your  home  tiiis  Christmeis  ? 

If  any  one  thing  more  than 'another  can  add  to  the 
joys  of  Christmas,  it  is  music — and  the  Victrola  can 
bring  into  your  home,  any  music  you  may  wish  to  hear. 

The  Victrola  is  the  one  instrument  to  which  the  great* 
est  artists  have  entrusted  their  art — an  unanswerable  ack* 
nowledgment  of  its  artistic  achievements.  Moreover,  the 
Victrola  is  the  only  instrument  specially  made  to  play 
the  records  which  these  great  artists  have  made. 

Christmas  day  and  any  other  day  through  all  the 
years  to  come,  the  best  or  the  newest  of  all  the  world’s 
music  may  be  yours  to  enjoy. 

By  all  means  get  a  Victrola  this  Christmas,  but  be 
sure  it  is  a  Victrola  and  not  some  other  instrument  made 
in  imitation.  $25  to  $1500.  Victor  dealers  everywhere. 


Virtor  Talking  Machine  Company 

Camden,  New  Jersey 


Thh  tradtaark  aad  lb*  IradaiMrind 
word  "  Vktroto"  idtatity  all  Mr  prodMte. 
Look  uadar  tba  kd !  Look  m  tho  labal  I 
VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINE  Ca 
Cfdaa.N.J. 
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Power  and  Light 
for  the  Farm 

Sure  and  dependable  operation  is  an  essential 
feature  of  electric  light  and  power  outfits.  Delco- 
Light  dependability  is  well  known,  particularly  on 
the  hundred  thousand  farms  that  already  derive 
electricity  from  Delco-Light  units. 

Every  part  must  live  up  to  the  high  standard  set 
by  Delco-Light  for  the  whole  machine.  The  field 
coils,  for  instance,  are  Acme  Wire  Coils — standard 
in  their  branch  of  the  electrical  industry. 

In  all  sorts  of  electrical  appliances,  from  magnetos 
to  vacuum  cleaners,  and  from  doorbells  to  self¬ 
starters,  Acme  Magnet  Wire  and  Acme  Wire  Coils 
are  doing  their  part  to  give  you  reliable  service. 

Acme  Wire — It  goes  in  the  space 

Our  new  catalog  shows  details  of  Acme  Wire  Products. 

Sent  free  on  request. 

THE  ACME  WIRE  CO.  j 

_  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Acme  Wire  Products 
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The  economists  tell  us,  “Hot  quite  so  big  a  bulge  to  tbe  Christmas  stocking  tbis  year; "  and  tlie 
philosophers  add,  “But  the  stocking  itself  will  not  cost  quite  so  much. 

The  plain  truth  seems  to  he  that,  as  a  nation,  we  are  going  to  have  an  opportunity  for  character 
diiclosure. 

How  many  times  have  you  heard  it  said  of  some  one,  “He  couldn  t  stand  prosperity,  meaning, 
of  course,  that  an  inflow  of  the  good  things  of  Kfe  went  to  the  head  of  the  recipient  like  strong  wine;  tiut 
he  lost  his  grip  on  himself,  became  top-lofty  or  reckless  in  expenditure  generaUy,  giving  free  rein  to  desires 
or  appetites  previously  held  m  check  hy  principles  or  by  poverty. 

As  a  people,  it  will  have  to  he  admitted  that  we  haven  t  stood  prosperity  any  too  well.  Excesses 
have  been  in  evidence — we  do  not  mean  w  holly  in  the  outburst  of  personal  extravagance  as  exemplified 
in  silk-shirt  buying,  and  the  purchase  of  automobiles  through  mortgages  or  partial  payments,  and  so  on. 

We  mean  in  more  fundamental  things — the  imposition  of  unfair  charges  for  goods,  and  equally, 
of  exorbitant  pay  for  services. 

This  constituted  profiteering  in  one  case  as  in  the  other,  and  both  formed  perfect  examples  of  our  . 
failure  to  “stand  prosperity. 

Are  we  going  to  “stand  '  adversity  better?  ^Ve  say  adversity,  hut  the  word  is  too  strong,  doubtlesi, 
for  the  general  readjustment  now  under  way,  however  inadequate  it  may  seem  to  those  who  monopolized 
much  of  the  prosperity. 

Anyway,  how  are  we  going  to  behave  in  the  presence  of  less  prosperous  times? 

Already  we  have  examples  of  the  extremes  of  conduct  we  may  expect. 

Up  in  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  a  plant  employing  3500  folks  had  to  close  because  of  lack  of  orders. 
The  employees  met,  debated,  and  informed  tbe  management  that  they  would  be  satisfied  to  take  a  cut 
of  15%  in  wages,  provided  the  plant  would  reopen. 

It  detracts  not  at  all  from*  the  spirit  of  that  offer  that  it  could  not  be  accepted. 

At  some  .price,  the  goods  that  plant  makes  will  find  a  market,  and  the  big  fact  is  that  the  workers 
in  it  are  willing,  apparently,  to  do  their  “bit"  in  getting  the  product  down  to  that  price. 

Away  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale  IS  the  criminal  conduct  of  the  so-called  “Hight  Riders"  in  die 
South,  burning  cotton  gins  and  threatening  the  owners  of  other  gins  that  unless  they  remain  closed  and  tkus 
hold  cotton  from  the  market  and  maintain  its  high  price,  their  property,  too,  will  be  destroyed. 

It  IS  not  improbable  that  the  very  cotton  thus  kept  from  the  market  would  have  formed  a  part  of  tke 
raw  material  for  the  Lowell  mills. 

These  are  tbe  extremes  of  conduct  in  the  face  of  ebbing  business. 

Which  IS  to  find  the  most  favor  with  the  most  of  us? 
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HERCULES 

POWDEI(S 


Finishing  Touch 

At  the  end  of  the  Dynamite  Line  is  the  box  pack¬ 
ing  house.  Here  Hercules  Dynamite  receives  its 
finishing  touch. 

In  this  house  three  operations  take  place.  The  car¬ 
tridges  are  dipped  in  melted  paraffine  and  made 
thoroughly  moisture  proof.  They  are  given  a  final 
inspection.  They  are  weighed  and  packed,  and 
every  effort  is  made  to  see  that  each  box  contains  not 
an  ounce  less  than  its  25  or  50  pounds  of  dynamite. 

The  hands  of  the  men  who  do  this  work  are  the  last  to  touch, 
their  eyes  the  last  to  see  Hercules  Dynamite  before  it  reaches 
the 'scenes  of  its  appointed  tasks.  Their  care,  their  thorough¬ 
ness,  supplies  the  hnal  check  necessary  for  the  successful  use  of 
over  fifty  million  pounds  of  Hercules  Dynamite  a  year. 

*  *  * 

A  farmer  in  Minnesota  is  clearing  a  field  of  stumps.  A  miner 
in  Pennsylvania  is  bringing  down  a  breast  of  coal.  Engineers  are 
driving  a  great  tunnel  through  the  heart  of  the  Rockies.  In  a 
great  city  the  foundation  of  a  skyscraper  is  being  carved  out  of 
solid  rock. 

Hercules  Dynamite  is  on  the  job  in  every  case — dynamite  which 
a  few  short  weeks  ago  passed  under  the  hands  and  eyes  of  men  at 
the  end  of  a  Hercules  Dynamite  Line — dynamite 'which  has  made 
"  the  name  Hercules  a  synonym  for  dependability  in  explosives. 

HEJICULES  PaWDEt{^  CO.  ^ 

Chicago  St.  Louis  New  York 

fM  Pittsburg,  Kan.  Denver  Hazleton,  Pa.  tM 

San  Francisco  Salt  Lake  City  Joplin 

^  Chattanooga  Pittsburgh,  Wilmington,  Del.  If 


l(our  Siujcjestion  Window 

Filled  with  beautiful  universally  treasured 
because  it  so  fittingly  suggests  the  useful,  endur¬ 
ing  loveliness  of  that  hap]:y  spirit  which  makes 
Christmas  the  most  looked -forward- to  d^  of  the 
year.  Visit  that  Silver  window  It  will  help  you  to  solve 
the  ever-perple^ang  problem  of  Miat  shall  my  gift  se¬ 
lections  he?  There  you  will  find  theTea  Service  mother 
has  so  long  admired- a  Vanity  Case,  perhaps,  for  sister 
Julia- a  Smoking  Set  for  brother  Tom.  And  for  good  old 
dad-something  especially  choice  which  will  bring  into 
his  eyes  the  glisten  of  that  wonder  look  we  all  so  love 
to  see.  Tes.why  not  make  this  your  cfiZver  Christmas? 


^  is  sold  by  leading  jewelers  eveiywhere 

THE  GORHAM  COMPANY  Silversmiths  0  Goldsmiths  NEW  YORK 
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IVORY  Soap  should  be  in  your  bathroom  because  it 
offers  you  and  your  guests  the  seven  qualities  that 
people  of  refinement  want  in  a  soap  for  personal  use. 

It  is  white  It  rinses  easily 

It  is  fragrant  It  is  mild 

.  It  lathers  quickly  It  is  pure 
It  floats 

Has  the  soap  you  now  use  all  these  essentials  for  a  com¬ 
pletely  satisfactory  bath  and  toilet? 


Do  you  know  the  SAFE  way 
to  wash  silks  and  other  fine 
fabrics  I 

Send  for  free  Sample 
package  of  Ivory  Soap 
Flakca.  Try  it  on  any 
delicate  garment  and  you 
will  know  that  you  finally 
have  found  a  safe  way  to 
wash  your  loveliest 
clothes.  Address  The 
Procter  &  Gamble  Co., 
Dept.  ZO-L,  Cirtcinnati. 
Ohio. 


IVORY  SOAP _ 0 _ 99^^  PURE 


The  Mnni^fiictuTen  of  Ivory  Soap  and  Ivory  Soap  Flakes  also  make  the  following  fcnerol  household  soaps:  Pond  Q  The  XThite  Naphtha  Soap, 
Star  Soap,  and  Star  Naphtha  Woihinc  Powder,  thus  enabling  the  housekeeper  to  use  a  Procter  St  QomUe  high  tptality  soap  for  every  purpose. 
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By  A,  S.  Hutchinson 


<*>»’■»».  ‘r  M  Hmi4  r,  p,  iM. 

A.S.M.  HutdkhuoH. 


The  two  fhort  itories  by  'A.  S.  M.  Hutchinton  publisbed  in  EVERYBODY'S  during  the  past  year  pro¬ 
claimed  a  fact  of  moment  to  all  lovers  of  good  fiction,  and  especially  to  those  to  whom  “Once  Aboard 
the  Lugger,"  “The  Happy  Warrior."  and  “The  Clean  Heart  "  were  sources  of  the  joy  and  inspiration 
all  great  art  gives,  and  a  promise  of  greater  to  come.  For  six  years  the  author  of  these  enthusiastically  ac¬ 
claimed  books  has  been  silent,  swallowed  up,  as  private  and  officer,  in  the  chaos,  the  arduous  sacrifices  and 
the  despondency  of  the  war.  In  1914,  he  says  he  felt  he  could  never  write  again. 

But  it  was  from  the  trenches  of  France  in  the  last  year  of  the  struggle  that  he  wrote  us  hopefully  that 
his  inspiration  was  stirring  to  new  life.  That  inspiration,  strengthened  and  elevated  by  the  war,  has  given 
us  the  story  that  begins  here.  “If  AVinter  Comes"  is  Mr.  Hutchinson's  most  mature  and  most  important 
novel — in  his  own  words,  "streets  ahead  of  anything  I  have  ever  done" — =and'it  is  the  most  convincing  reassur¬ 
ance  to  those  who  feared  that  the  war  had  blighted  art.  Its  characters,  drawn  with  the  vivid  flexibility  and 
intimate  reality  of  life — ^the  valiant  figure  of  Mark  Sabre,  whose  inarticulate  soul,  burning  with  a  vision  of 
the  better  world  to  come,  grapples  and  conquers  overwhelming  odds  of  circumstance;  his  deepest  love.  Nona, 
who  becomes  the  solacing  symbol  of  his  vision — these  will  remain  with  you  many  a  day.  Their  story  is 
among  the  most  heart-stirring  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  publish  in  a  long  time. 

•*.  .  .  O  Wind. 

If  Winter  comes,  can  Spring  be  far  behind?'’ 

— Skalley. 


Cbapter  One 

Old  Puzzkhead 

TO  TAKE  Mark  Sabre  at  the 
age  of  thirty-four,  and  in  the 
year  1912,  and  at  the  place 
Penny  Green  is  to  necessitate 
looking  back  a  little  toward 
the  time  of  his  marriage  in 
1901,  but  happens  to  find  him  in  good  light 
for  observation.  Encountering  him  here- 
•^ts,  one  who  had  shared  school-days 
With  him  at  his  preparatory  school  so 
»uch  as  twenty-four  years  back  would 
Mve  found  matter  for  recognition. 

A' usefully  garrulous  person,  one  Hap- 
•Wl,  a  solicitor,  found  much: 

“Whom  do  you  think  I  met  yesterday? 


PART 

Old  Sabre!  You  remember  old  Sabre  at 
old  Wickamote’s?  Yes,  that’s  the  chap. 
Used  to  call  him  Puzzlehead,  remember? 
Because  he  used  to  screw  up  his  forehead 
over  things  old  Wickamote  or  any  of  the 
other  masters  said  and  sort  of  drawl  out 
‘Well,  I  don’t  see  that,  sir.’  Yes.  rather! 
And  then  that  other  expression  of  his. 
Just  the  opposite.  When  old  Wickamote 
or  some  one  had  landed  him,  or  all  of  us, 
vvith  some  dashed  punishment,  and  we 
were  gassing  about  it,  used  to  screw  up  his 
nut  in  the  same  way  and  say  ‘Yes,  but  I 
see  what  he  means.’  .And  some  one  would 
say  ‘Well,  what  does  he  mean,  jou^^?’ 
and  he’d  start  gassing  ^me  rot  till  some,  one 
said  ‘Good  Lord,  fancy  sticking  up. for  a 
master!’  and  old  Puzzlehead  ^would  say. 


‘You  sickening  fool.  I’m  not  sticking  up  for 
him.  I’m  only  saying  he’s  right  from  how 
he  looks  at  it  and  it’s  no  good  saying  he’s 
wrong.’  Ha!  Funny  days.  Jolly  nice 
chap,  though,  old  Puzzlehead  was.  Yes, 
I  met  him.  Fact  I  run  into  him  occasional¬ 
ly.  We  do  a  mild  account  business  with 
his  firm.  I  buzz  down  there  about  once  a 
year.  Tidborough.  He’s  changed,  of 
course.  So  have  you.  you  know.  That 
A'andyke  beard,  what?  Ha!  Old  Safcre  s 
not  done  anything  outrageous  like  that. 
Real  thing  I  seemed  to  notice  about  him 
when  I  bumped  into  him  yesterday  w,'.s 
that  he  didn’t  look  very  cheery.  Looked 
to  me  rather  as  though  he’d  lost  some-, 
thing  and  was  wondering  where  it  was. 
Hal  -  But — dashed  funny— I  mentioned 
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IF  WINTER  COMES 

something  about  that  appalling  speech  that 
chap  made  in  that  blasphemy  case,  yester¬ 
day.  Eh?  yes,  absolutely  frightful  wasn’t 
it? — well,  I’m  dashed  if  old  Sabre  didn’t 
puzzle  up  his  nut  in  exactly  the  same  old 
way  and  say  ‘Yes,  but  I  see  what  he 
means.’  I  reminded  him  and  ragged  him 
about  it  no  end.  Absolutely  the  same 
words  and  expression.  Funny  chap — 
nice  chap. 

did  he  say  the  blasphemy  man 
VV  meant?  Oh,  I  don’t  know;  some 
bilge,  just  as  he  used  to  about  the  masters. 
You  know  the  man  talked  some  rubbish 
about  how  the  state  couldn’t  have  it  both 
ways— wouldn’t  bla^heme  against  God  by 
flatly  denying  that  all  men  were  equal  and 
basing  all  its  legislation  on  keeping  one  class 
up  and  the  otherclass  down ;  couldn’t  do  that 
and  at  the  same  time  prosecute  him  be¬ 
cause  he  said  that  religion  was — well,  you 
know  what  he  said;  I’m  dashed  if  I  like 
to  repeat  it.  Joke  of  it  was  that  I  found 
myself  using  exactly  the  same  expression 
to  old  Sabre  as  we  used  to  use  at  school. 

I  said  ‘Good  Lord,  man,  fancy  sticking  up 
for  a  chap  like  that!’  And  old  Sabre — by 
Jove,  I  tell  you  there  we  all  were  in  a  flash 
back  in  the  playground  at  old  Wickamote’s, 
down  in  that  comer  by  the  workshop,  all 
kids  again  and  old  Puzzlehead  flicking  his 
hand  oift  of  his  pocket — remember  how  he 
used  to — like  that — and  saying:  ‘You 
sickening  fool.  I’m  not  sticking  up  for  him, 
I’m  only  saying  he’s  right  from  how  he 
looks  at  it  and  it’s  no  good  saying  he’s 
wrong!’  Rum,  eh,  after  all  those  years. 
No,  he  didn’t  say  ‘You  sickening  fool’  this 
time.  I  reminded  hui)  how  he  used  to  and 
he  laughed  and  said  ‘Yes;  did  I?  Well,  I 
still  get  riled,  you  know,  when  chaps  can’t 
see — ’  And  then  he  said  ‘Yes,  sickening 
fool;  so  I  did;  odd!’  and  he  looked  out  of 
the  window  as  though  he  was  looking  a 
thousand  miles  away — this  was  at  his 
house  you  know — and  chucked  talking 
absolutely. 

“Yes,  I  went  over  to  his  place  from  Tid- 
borough,  where  I’d  been  to  see  a  client. 
He’s  got  a  dashed  good  business  down  there 
at  Tidborough,  you  know.  Dashed  good. 
Fortune,  East  &  Sabre.  Never  heard  of 
them?  Ah,  well  that  shows  you’re  not  a 
pillar  of  the  church,  old  son.  If  you  took 
the  faintest  interest  in  your  particular 
place  of  worship,  or  in  any  Anglican  place 
of  worship,  you’d  know  that  whenever  you 
want  anything  for  the  church  from  a  hymn 
book  or  a  hassock  or  a  pew  to  a  pulpit  or 
a  screen  or  a  spire  you  go  to  Fortune,  East 
&  Sabre,  Tidborough.  Similarly  in  the 
scholastic  line,  anything  from  a  birchrod 
to  a  desk — Fortune,  East  &  Sabre,  by 
return  and  the  best.  No,  they’re  the 
great  church  and  school  furnishing  people. 
‘Ecclesiastical  and  Scholastic  Furnishers 
and  Designers’  they  call  themselves.  .And 
they’re  IT.  No  really  decent  church  or 
really  gentlemanly  school  thinks  of  going 
anywhere  else.  They  keep  at  Tidborough 
be  .  iu>  ihc,  ^ere  there,  when  they  fur- 
nit  .r  tht  church  in  the  year  one  or 
V*:'’  .lixyjts.  1  expect  they  did  the  sun- 
ray  tjttings  ai  -'tonehenge.  Ha!  Anyway, 
th«.>'’rt  one  ol  ;he  stately  firms  of  old  En- 
-'land  .iod  do  well  on  it.  Rather.  Oh,  old 
Sabre  has  butter  with  his  bread  all  right. 

“Married?  Oh,  yes,  he’s  marritxl.  Has 
l)een  some  time,  I  believe,  though  they’ve 
got  no  kids.  I  had  lunch  at  his  place  one 
time  I  was  down  Tidborough  way.  Now 


there’s  a  place  you  ought  to  go  to  paint 
one  of  your  pictures — where  he  lives — 
Penny  Green.  Picturesque,  quaint  if  ever 
a  place  was.  It’s  about  seven  miles  from 
Tidborough;  seven  miles  by  road  and  about 
seven  centuries  in  manners  and  customs 
and  appearance  and  all  that.  Proper  old 
village  green,  you  know,  with  a  duck  pond 
and  cricket  pitch  and  houses  all  round  it. 
No  two  alike.  Just  like  one  of  Kate 
Greenaway’s  pictures,  I  always  think.  It 
just  sits  and  sleeps.  You  wouldn’t  think 
there  was  a  town  within  a  himdred  miles 
of  it,  let  alone  a  bustling  great  place  like 
Tidlxjrough.  Go  down.  You  really  ought 
to.  Yes,  and  by  Jove  you’ll  have  to  hurry 
up  if  you  want  to  catch  the  Old-World  look 
of  the  place.  It’s  developing — being  de¬ 
veloped.  Eh?  Yes;  God  help  it;  I  agree. 
After  all  these  centuries  sleeping  there,  it’s 
suddenly  been  discovered.  People  are 
coming  out  from  Tidborough  and  Alton 
and  Chovensbury  to  get  away  from  their 
work  and  live  there.  Making  a  sort  of 
garden  suburb  business  of  it.  They’ve  got 
a  new  church  already.  Stupendous  affair 
considering  the  size  of  the  place — but  that’s 
looking  forward  to  this  development  move¬ 
ment,  the  new  vicar  chap  says.  He’s  doing 
the  developing  like  blazes.  Regular  tiger 
he  is  for  shoving  things,  particularly  him¬ 
self.  Chap  called  Bagshaw — Boom  Bag- 
shaw.  Character  if  ever  there  was  one. 
But  they’re  all  characters  down  there  from 
what  I’ve  seen  of  it. 

“Yes,  you  go  down  there  and  have  a 
look,  with  your  sketch  book.  Old  Sabre’ll 
love  to  see  you.  His  wife?  Oh,  very  nice, 
distinctly  nice.  Pretty  woman,  very. 
Somehow  I  didn’t  think  quite  the  sort  of 
woman  for  old  Puzzlehead.  Didn’t  appear 
to  have  the  remotest  interest  in  any  of  the 
things  he  was  keen  about;  and  he  seemed 
a  bit  fed  with  her  sort  of  talk.  Her’s  was 
all  gossip — all  about  the  people  there  and 
what  a  rum  crowd  they  were.  Devilish 
funny,  I  thought,  some  of  her  stories.  But 
old  Sabre — well,  I  suppose  he’s  heard  ’em 
before.  Still,  there  was  something — some¬ 
thing  about  the  two  of  them.  You  know 
that  sort  of — sort  of — what  the  devil  is  it? 
sort  of  stiffish  feeling  you  sometimes  feel 
in  the  air  with  two  people  who  don’t  quite 
click.  .Well,  that  was  it.  Probably  only 
my  fancy.  As  to  that,  you  can  pretty  well 
cut  the  welkin  with  a  knife  at  my  place 
sometimes  when  me  and  my  missus  get 
our  tails  up;  and  we’re  fearful  pals.  Dare¬ 
say  I  just  took  ’em  on  an  off  day.  But  that 
was  my  impression  though — that  she -wasn’t 
just  the  sort  of  woman  for  old  Sabre.  But 
after  all,  what  the  devil  sort  of  woman 
would  be?  Fiddling  chap  for  a  husband, 
old  Puzzlehead.  Can  imagine  him  riling 
any  wife  with  wrinkling  up  his  nut  over 
some  plain-as-a-pikestaff  thing  and  saying 
‘Well,  I  don’t  quite  see  that.’  Ha!  Rum 
chap.  Nice  chap.  Have  a  drink?’’ 

Chapter  Two 

Penny  Green 

I 

Thus,  by  easy  means  of  the  garrulous 
Hapgood,  appear  persons,  places,  in¬ 
stitutions;  lives,  homes,  activities ;*the  web 
and  the  tangle  and  the  amenities  of  a 
minute  fragment  of  human  existence:  Life. 
An  odd  business.  Into  life  we  come,  mys¬ 
teriously  arrived,  are  set  on  our  feet  and 
on  we  go;  functioning  more  or  less  inef¬ 
fectively,  pa.ssing  through  permutations 
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and  combinations;  meeting  the  successiv* 
events,  shocks,  surprises,  of  hours,  days 
years;  becoming  engulfed,  submeigi’ 
foundered  by  them;  aU  of  us  on  the  sanit 
adventure  yet  retaining  nevertheless  each 
his  own  individuality,  as  swimmers  carry- 
ing  each  his  undetachable  burden  throurt 
dark,  enormous  and  cavernous  seas.  Mys¬ 
terious  journey!  Uncharted,  unknown  suad 
finally — but  there  is  no  finality!  Mysteri¬ 
ous  and  stunning  sequel — not  end — to  the 
mysterious  and  tremendous  adventure! 
Finally,  of  this  portion,  death,  disappear¬ 
ance,  awful  and  complete  cessation— ^ne! 
Astounding  development!  Mysterious  and 
hapless  arrival,  tremendous  and  mysterious 
passage,  mysterious  and  alarming  depar¬ 
ture.  No  escaping  it;  no  volition  to  enter 
it  or  to  avoid  it;  no  prospect  of  defeating 
it  or  solving  it.  Odd  affair!  Mysterious 
and  stunning  conundrum,  Life! 

Come  to  this  pair,  Mark  Sabre  and  his 
wife  Mabel,  at  Penny  Green,  and  have  a 
look  at  them  mixed  up  in  this  mysterious 
business  of  life.  Some  apprehension  of 
the  odd  affair  that  it  was  was  characteris¬ 
tic  of  Mark  Sabre’s  habit  of  mind,  in¬ 
creasingly  with  the  years — with  Mabel 

II 

PENNY  GREEN,  “picturesque,  quaint 
if  ever  a  place  was,”  in  garrulous  Mr. 
Hapgood’s  words — lies  in  a  shallow  de¬ 
pression,  in  shape  like  a  narrow  meat  dish. 
It  runs  east  and  west,  and  slightly  tilted 
from  north  to  south.  To  the  north  the 
land  slopes  pleasantly  upwards  in  pasture 
and  orchards,  and  here  was  the  site  of  the 
Penny  Green  Garden  Home  Development 
Scheme.  Beyond  the  site,  a  considerable 
area,  stands  Northrepps,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Tybar.  Lord  Tybar  sold  the  Development 
site  to  the  developers,  and,  as  he  signed  the 
deed  of  conveyance,  remarked  in  his  airy 
way,  “.Ah,  nothing  like  exercise,  gentlemen. 
That’s  made  every  one  of  my  ancestors 
turn  in  his  grave.”  The  developers  tittered 
respectfully  as  befits  men  who  have  landed 
a  good  thing. 

Westward  of  Penny  Green  is  Chovens¬ 
bury;  behind  Tidborough  the  sun  rises. 

.A  Kate  Greenaway  picture,  the  gar¬ 
rulous  Hapgood  had  said  of  Penny  Green; 
and  it  was  well  said.  .At  its  eastern  ex¬ 
tremity  the  winding  lane  from  the  splen¬ 
did  main  road  divided  into  two  paths 
and  encircled  the  green  which  had,  as 
Hapgood  had  said,  a  cricket  pitch  (in 
summer)  and  a  duck  pond  (more  promi¬ 
nently  in  winter)  also,  in  all  seasons,  and 
the  survivors  of  many  ages,  a  clump  of 
beech  trees  surrounded  by  a  decayed 
bench;  a  well  surrounded  by  a  decayed 
paling,  so  decayed  that  it  had  long  ago 
thrown  itself  flat  on  the  ground  into  which 
it  continued  venerably  to  melt;  and  at 
the  south-eastern  extremity  a  village 
pound  surrounded  by  a  decayed  gray  wall 
and  now  used  by  the  youth  of  the  village 
for  the  puiposc  of  impounding  one  another 
in  parties  or  sides  in  a  game  well  called 
“Pound-I.” 

Sabre’s  house  looked  onto  the  green  from 
its  upper  margin.  The  house  was  of  gray 
stone  and  it  presented  over  the  doonvay 
the  date  If >67. 

“Nearly  tw’O  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
Mabel  had  once  said. 

“And  I  bet,”  Sabre  had  replied,  “its 
never  been  better  kept  or  run  than  j’ou  run 
it  now,  Mabel.” 
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return  from  their  honeymoon,  Mark  had 
been  urgently  summoned  to  the  sick  bed 
of  his  father,  in  Chovensbury.  Mabel 
proceeded  to  Crawshaws.  He  joined  her  a 
week  later,  his  father  happily  recovered. 
Mabel  had  been  busy  “settUng  things.” 
and  she  took  him  round  the  house  with 
delicious  pride  and  happiness.  Mark, 
sharing  both,  had  his  arm  linked  in  hers. 
When  they  came  to  the  fourth  sitting-room 
Mabel  said  gaily:  “And  this  is  your  den!” 

Mark  gave  a  mock  groan:  “Oh,  Lord, 
not  den!” 

“Yes,  of  course,  den.  WTiy  ever  not?” 

“I  absolutely  can’t  stick  den.”  He 
glanced  about.  “WTio  on  e^rth  left  those 
fearful  old  slippers  there?” 

“They’re  a  pair  of  father’s.  I  took  them 
specially  for  you  for  this  room.  You 
haven’t  got  any  slippers  like  that.” 

He  gazed  upon  the  heels  downtrodden 
by  her  heavy  father.  He  did  not  much 
like  her  heavy  father.  “No,  I  haven’t,” 
he  said,  and  thought  grirnly:  “Thank 
God!” 

“But,  Mark,  what  do  you  mean,  you 
can’t  stick  den?” 

He  e.xplained,  laughingly.  He  ended — 
“It’s  just  like  lounge-hall.  Lounge-hall 
makes  me  feel  perfectly  sick.  You’re  not 
going  to  call  the  hall  a  loimge  hall  are  you?” 

She  was  quite  serious  and  the  least  little 
bit  put  out.  “No — I’m  not.  But  I  can’t 
see  why  not.  I’ve  never  heard  such  funny 
ideas.” 

He  was  vaguely,  transiently  surprised 
at  her  attitude  toward  his  funny  ideas. 
“Well,  come  on,  let’s  see  up-stairs.” 

“Yes  let’s,  dear.” 

He  stepped  out  and  she  closed  the  door 
after  them.  “Well,  that’s  your  den.” 
awk-  As  if  he  had  never  spoken!  .A  vague  and 
hows,  transient  discomfort  shot  through  him. 

Ill 

The  tribute  was  well  deserved.  Mabel,  bacco  smoke,  and  where  he  “can  have 
irho  was  in  many  ways  a  model  woman,  his  own  thin^  about  him,”  and  “have  his  TT  W.\S  when  they  came  down  again, 
was  preeminently  a  model  housewife,  pipes  and  his  pictures  about  him,”  and  A  completely  happy  and  pleased,  that 
“Crawshaws”  was  spotlessly  kept  and  per-  where  he  can  wear  “an  old  shooting-jacket  the  servant  incident  occurred.  Mabel  was 
ktly  administered.  Four  living-rooms,  and  slippers.”  and  he  loathed  and  detested  down  the  stairs  slightly  before  him  and 
apart  from  the  domestic  offices,  were  on  all  these  phrases  and  the  ideas  they  con-  turned  a  smiling  face  up  to  him  as  he 
the  ground  floor.  One  was  the  morning-  noted.  He  had  no  “old  shooting- jacket”  descended.  “By  Jove,  it’s  jolly,”  he  said, 
n»m,  in  which  they  principally  lived;  one  and  he  would  have  given  it  to  the  gardener  “W’e’U  be  happy  here,”  and  he  kissed  her. 
the  dining-room  and  one  the  drawing-  if  he  had  had  an  old  shooting- jacket,  and  “You’d  better  see  the  kitchen.  It’s 

room.  They  were  entered  by  enormously  he  detested  wearing  slippers  and  never  did  awfully  nice;”  and  they  went  along, 
hovy  doors  of  oak,  fitted  with  latches,  the  wear  slippers;  it  was  his  habit  to  put  on  his  At  the  kitchen  door  she  paus^  mj's- 
drawing-room  up  two  steps,  the  dining-  boots  after  his  bath  and  to  keep  them  on  teriously  and  began  in  a  mysterious  whisper 
rornn  diown  one  step  and  the  morning-room  till  he  put  on  shoes  when  changing  for  a  long  account  of  the  servants.  “1  think 
ad  the  fourth  room  on  the  level.  .\11  dinner.  .Above  all  he  loathed  and  detested  they’ll  turn  out  quite  nice  girls.  They’re 
were  low-beamed  and  many-windowed  the  vision  which  the  word  “den”  always  sisters,  you  know,  and  they’re  glad  to  be 
*ith  lattice  windows,  all  were  stepped  into  conjured  up  to  him.  This  was  a  vision  of  in  a  place  together.  They’ve  both  got 
*s  8tq)ping  into  a  very  quiet  place  and  the  door  of  a  typical  den  being  opened  by  young  men  in  the  village.  Fancy,  the 
waehow  into  a  room  which  one  had  not  a  wife,  and  of  the  wife  saying  in  a  mincing  cook  told  me  that  at  Mrs.  Wellington’s 
opected  to  be  there,  or  not  quite  that  voice:  “This  is  George  in  his  den,”  and  where  she  was.  at  Chovensbury,  she  wasn’t 
if  a  room  was  there.  Sabre  never  of  boarding-house  femmes  peering  over  the  allowed  to  use  soda  for  washing  up  because 
quite  lost  that  feeling  of  pleasant  surprise  wife’s  shoulder  and  smiling  fatuously  at  Mrs.  Wellington  fussed  so  frightfully  about 
®  entering  them.  the  denizen  who,  in  an  old  shooting- jacket  the  pattern  on  her  china.  Fancy,  in  their 

The  only  room  in  the  house  which  Sabre  and  slippers,  grinned  vacuously  back  at  family  they’ve  got  eleven  brothers  and 
not  like  was  the  fourth  sitting-room  them.  To  Mark  this  was  a  horrible  and  sisters.  Isn’t  it  awful  how  that  kind  of 
»  the  ground  floor;  and  it  was  his  own  unspeakable  vision.  people - ” 

room,  furnished  and  decorated  by  Mabel  Mabel  could  not  in  the  least  understand  Her  voice  got  lower  and  lower.  She 

lor  his  own  particular  use  and  comfort,  it,  and  common  sense  and  common  custom  seemed  to  Mark  to  be  quivering  with  some 
But  she  call^  it  his  “den”  and  Sabre  were  entirely  on  her  side;  Mark  admitted  sort  of  repressed  excitement,  as  though  the 
li»thed  and  detested  the  word  den  as  that.  The  ridiculous  and  trivial  affair  only  two  maids  were  some  rare  exhibit  which 
•Pplied  to  a  room  a  man  specially  inhabits,  took  on  a  deeper  significance — not  ap-  she  had  captured  with  a  net  and  placed 
It  implic<i  to  him  a  masailine  untidiness,  parent  to  Mark  at  the  time,  but  apparent  in  the  kitchen  and  whom  it  was  rather 
»nd  he  was  intensely  orderly  and  hated  later — in  the  fact  that  he  could  not  make  thrilling  to  open  the  door  upon  and  peep 
untidiness.  It  impli^  customs  and  man-  Mabel  understand  his  attitude.  at.  He  could  hardly  hear  her  voice  and 

^  of  what  he  called  “boarding-house  The  matter  of  the  den,  and  another  had  to  bend  his  head.  It  was  dim  in  the 
the  idea  that  a  man  must  have  matter,  touching  the  servants,  came  up  lobby  outside  the  kitchen  door.  The  dim- 
»n  ODtidily  frowsy  apartment  into  which  between  them  in  the  very  earliest  days  of  ness,  her  intense  whispers  and^her  cxcite- 
*  can  retire  and  envelop  himself  in  to-  their  married  life.  From  London,  on  their  ment,  made  him  feel  that  he  was  in  some 
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mysterious  conspiracy  with  her.  The 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  house,  and  of  this 
tour  of  inspection,  which  had  been  delici¬ 
ously  absorbing,  became  mysteriously  con¬ 
spiratorial.  Unpleasing. 

“The  elder  one’s  been  to  a  school  of 
cookery  at  Tidborough.  She  attended  the 
whole  course!” 

“Good.  That’s  the  stuff!” 

“Hush!” 

Why  hush?  What  a  funny  business  this 
was. 

IV 

.\BEL  opened  the  kitchen  door.  “The 
master’s  come  to  see  how  nice  the 
kitchen  looks.” 

Two  maids  in  black  dresses  and  an  ex- 
traordinaiy'  amount  of  stiffly  starched 
aprons  and  caps  and  streamers,  rose  awk¬ 
wardly  and  bobbed  awkward  h'ttle  bows. 
One  was  verj'  tall,  the  other  rather  short. 
The  tall  one  looked  extraordinarily  severe 
and  the  short  one  extraordinarily  glum, 
Mark  thought,  to  have  yoimg  men.  Mabel 
looked  from  the  girls  to  Mark  and  from 
Mark  to  the  girls,  precisely  as  if  she  were 
exhibiting  rare  sjiecimens  to  her  husband 
and  her  husband  to  her  rare  specimens. 
And  in  the  tone  of  one  exhibiting  pinned, 
dried,  and  completely  impersonal  speci¬ 
mens,  she  announced.  “They’re  sisters. 
Their  name  is  Jinks.” 

Mark,  examining  the  exhibits,  had  been 


feeling  like  a  fool.  Their  name  humanized 
them  and  relieved  his  awkward  feeling. 
“Ha!  Jinks  eh?  High  Jinks  and  Low 
Jinks,  what?”  He  laughed.  It  struck 
him  as  rather  comic;  and  High  Jinks  and 
Low  Jinks  tittered  broadly,  losing  in  the 
most  astonishing  way,  the  one  her  severity 
and  the  other  her  glumness. 

Mabel  seemed  suddenly  to  have  lost 
her  interest  in  her  exhibits  and  their  cage. 
She  rather  hurried  Mark  through  the 
kitchen  premises  and,  moving  into  the 
garden,  replied  rather  abstractedly  to  his 
plans  for  the  garden’s  development. 

Suddenly  she  said.  “Mark,  I  do  wish  you 
hadn’t  said  that  in  the  kitchen.” 

He  was  mentally  examining  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  a  makeshift  racket  court  against 
a  comer  of  the  stable  and  bam.  “Eh, 
what  in  the  kitchen,  dear?” 

“That  about  High  Jinks  and  Low 
Jinks.” 

“Mabel,  I  swear  we  could  hx  up  a 
topping  sort  of  squash  rackets  in  that 
comer.  Those  cobbles  are  worn  absolute¬ 
ly  smooth - ” 

“I  wish  you’d  listen  to  me,  Mark.” 

He  caught  his  arm  around  her  and  gave 
her  a  playful  squeeze.  “Sony,  old  girl, 
what  was  it?  About  High  Jinks  and  Low 
Jinks?  Ha!  Dashed  funny  that,  don’t 
you  think?” 

“No,  I  don’t.  I  don’t  think  it’s  a  bit 
funny.” 

Her  tone  was  such  that,  relaxing  his 
arm,  he  turned  and  gazed  at  her: 
you.  Don’t  you  really?” 

“No,  I  don’t.  Far  from  funny.” 

Some  instinct  told  him  he  ought  not  to 
laugh,  but  he  could  not  help  it.  The  idea 
appealed  to  him  as  distinctly  and  clearly 
comic.  “\\'ell,  but  it  is  funny.  Don’t  you 
see?  High  Jinks  alone  is  such  a  funny 
expression — sort  of — well,  you  know  what 
I  mean.  Something  apart  altogether 


Whtntvtr  you  want  anything  from  a 
hymn-book  or  a  hattoek  to  a  ^Ifit  or  a 
tfirt  you  go  to  Fortune,  East  &  Sahrt. 
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from  Low  Jinks,”  and  he  laughed  again. 

Mabel  compressed  her  lips.  “I  simpc 
don’t.  Rebecca  is  not  a  bit  like  1^ 
Jinks.”  ^ 

He  burst  out  laughing.  “No,  I’m  dashtd 
if  she  is.  That’s  just  it!” 

“I  really  do  not  see  it.” 

“Oh,  go  on.  Mabel!  Of  course  you  do 
You  make  it  funnier.  High  Jinks  and  Lo* 
Jinks!  I  shall  call  them  that.” 

“Mark.”  She  spoke  the  word  severely  I 
and  paused  severely.  “Mark.  I  do  njost 
earnestly  hope  you’ll  do  nothing  of  tie 
kind.” 

He  stared.  Puzzled.  He  had  tried  to 
explain  the  absurd  thing  and  she  simply 
could  not  see  it.  “I  simply  don’t.” 

.And  again  that  vague  and  transient 
discomfort  shot  through  him. 

V 

S.ABRE  awoke  in  the  course  of  that  ni^t 
and  lay  awake.  The  absurd  incident 
came  immediately  into  his  mind  and  r^ 
mained  in  his  mind.  High  Jinks  and  Low 
Jinks  comic.  No  getting  over  it.  Incon- 
testibly  comic.  Stupid,  of  course,  but  just 
the  kind  of  stupid  thing  that  tickled  him 
irresistibly.  And  she  couldn’t  see  it.  .Abso¬ 
lutely  coxild  not  see  it.  But  if  she  was  never 
going  to  see  any  of  these  stupid  little  things 
that  appealed  to  him?  And  then  he 
wrinkled  his  brows.  “You  remember  how 
he  used  to  wrinkle  up  his  old  nut,”  as  the 
garrulous  Hapgood  had  said. 

.A  night-light,  her  wish,  dimly  illumi¬ 
nated  the  room.  He  raised  himself  and 
looked  at  her  fondly,  sleeping  beside  him. 
He  thought  “Dash  it,  the  thing’s  been 
just  the  ^me  from  her  point  of  view. 
That  den  business.  She  likes  den  and  I 
can’t  stick  den.  Just  the  same  for  her  as 
for  me  that  High  Jinks  and  Low  Jinb 
tickles  me  and  doesn’t  tickle  her — ” 

He  very  gently  moved  with  his  finger  a 
tress  of  her  hair  that  had  fallen  upon  her 
face.  Mabel!  His  wife!  How  gently 
beneath  her  filmy  bedgown  her  bosom  rose 
and  fell!  How  utterly  calm  her  face  was. 
How  at  peace,  how  secure,  she  lay  there. 
He  thought,  “Three  weeks  ago  she  was 
sleeping  in  the  terrific  privacy  of  her  own 
room,  and  here  she  is  come  to  me  in  mine. 
Cut  off  from  everything  and  everybody 
and  come  here  to  me.” 

.An  inexpressible  tenderness  filled  him. 
He  had  a  sudden  sense  of  the  jwignant 
and  tremendous  adventure  on  which  they 
were  embarked  together.  They  had  ban 
two  lives  and  now  they  were  one  lift, 
altering  completely  the  lives  they  would 
have  1^  singly;  a  new’  sea,  a  new  ship  on  a 
new  strange  sea.  What  lay  before  them? 
•She  stirred. 

His  thoughts  continued.  One  life!  One 
life  out  of  two  lives;  one  nature  out  of  two 
liatures!  Mysterious  and  extraordinary 
metamorphosis.  She  had  brought  her 
nature  to  his,  and  he  his  nature  to  hers,  and 
they  were  to  mingle  and  become  one  nature- 
.Absurdly  and  inappropriately  his  mind 
picked  up  and  presented  to  him  the  gn^, 
tesque  words  “High  Jinks  and  Low 
A  note  of  laughter  was  irresistibly  tickled 
out  of  him. 

She  said  very  sleepily,  “Mark,  are  you 
laughing?  What  are  you  laughing  at?” 

He  fMtted  her  shoulder.  “Oh,  noth- 
^  >1 
mg. 

One  nature? 

{Continued  on  page  jH) 


Thty  shovtJ  me  into  a  seat  and  gathered  round. 
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By  trade  I  am  an  insurance 
appraiser;  by  natural-bom  incli¬ 
nation  I  am  an  adventurer  in 
human  nature.  If  the  first  had 
not  yielded  me  a  good  chance 
for  the  last  I  should  never  have 
knocked  about  four  States  adjusting  claims 
on  fire-damaged  property  for  going  on 
twenty-one  years. 

It’s  a  funny  thing  how  a  man  will  size 
up  human  nature  in  terms  of  his  own 
business.  Take  a  mechanic,  for  instance. 
You  will  find  he  sees  folks  as  good  or  bad 
Machinery — running  smooth  and  well 
oiled  or  grinding.  Take  a  builder;  he 
knows  a  man  from  his  foundation  up. 
Kther  he’s  weak  or  he’s  solid;  season^ 
timber  or  green,  built  to  fool  the  public 
or  an  honest  investment.  Take  me.  I 
see  human  nature  in  terms  of  property 
and  the  fires  that  ravage  it.  I  can’t  get 
away  from  the  notion;  catch  myself  pick¬ 
ing  out  individuals  in  trains,  hotels,  any 
place  at  all,  and  saying  to  myself: 

“There’s  a  frail  bit  of  real  estate.  First 
•park  that  strikes  that  chap  and  the  first 
puff  of  adversity  that  blows  on  it  will  make 
a  clean  sweep  in  no  time.  He’ll  make  a 
pretty  heap  of  charred  timber.” 
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This  is  not  only  •  story  bright  and 
warm  with  the  spirit  of  Christmas,  but 
a  story — like  idl  of  Ruth  Sawyer’s — 
that  reaches  out  and  touches  those 
heart-spots  of  human  sympathy  that 
are  alive  and  sensitive  in  all  of  us  the 
year  round. 

.■\nd  again  says  I:  “There’s  a  damp, 
moldy  old  structure.  When  fire  takes  her 
she’ll  make  a  nasty  smudge  and  smoke 
on  till  eternity.  No  decent  white  ashes 
there  to  fertilize  the  earth  for  some  one 
to  work  in  afterward.” 

But  on  the  ground  floor  I  am  an  opti¬ 
mist.  More  often  than  not  I  see  people 
that  look  safe  and  sound.  Then  I  say: 
“The  trim  may  bum  out  there  a  bit  or 
the  soot  in  the  chimneys  catch  and  give 
them  a  scare;  but  no  matter  what  kind  of 
a  conflagration  strikes  them  you’ll  find 
them  standing  solid — four  walls  and  roof — 
ready  for  rebuilding.” 

Sometimes  I  run  across  some  one  straight 
fire-proof.  I  can  tell  them  in  a  jiffy  and 
I’ve  never  missed  on  my  appraisal  yet. 
You  can  watch  them  tried  out  with  all  the 
ordinary  combustibles  and  explosivcj  and 


stand  them  out  alone  in  a  strong  wind 
and  though  they  may  scorch  and  shake 
they’ll  never  bum  or  blow  up.  Nothing 
short  of  complete  annihilation  gets  them; 
and  even  then  the  memorj'  of  them  stands 
secure  and  everlasting.  Of  course  that 
kind  is  a  bit  rare,  but  I  run  across  them 
once  in  a  while  and  when  I  do,  I  always 
think  I’ll  roll  down  the  corrugated  lid  of 
my  desk,  pass  on  my  key  to  a  successor 
and  pitch  into  writing  fiction^tme  fiction. 

In  the  meantime  I  hang  on  to  my  adven¬ 
tures  in  human  nature  and  spin  my  yams, 
verbatim,  to  some  of  the  older  inhabitants 
of  the  Pullman  car  I  travel  with.  There’s 
one  yam  in  particular  I  like  to  tell.  I 
reckon  it’s  because  I  saw  the  thing  start, 
and  happened  along  on  the  neur-finish. 
Besides,  it’s  old-fashioned  enough  to  re?ch 
a  man’s  heart  and  human  enough  to  tic  de 
his  understanding. 

There  had  been  a  big  fire  in  one  ot  tW 
buildings  of  an  up-state  university  late  in 
December,  and  four  daj's  before  Christ¬ 
mas  I  took  the  night  train  for  that  town 
to  look  over  the  damagi*  and  settle  the 
insurance.  The  university  is  big  and  im¬ 
portant  enough  for  two  railroads  to  run 
special  sleepers  up  every  night  and  name 
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them  for  the  college  and  the  town.  That 
is  the  way  it  happ)ened  that  I  found  my¬ 
self  the  one  outsider  in  a  car  packed  full 
of  college  boys.  For  the  first  half¬ 
minute  I  got  turned  about  and  laid  all 
their  noise  and  good  spirits  down  to  Christ¬ 
mas  vacation  and  going  home.  Then  I 
realized  my  mental  processes  were  in 
reverse  and  the  boys  were  headed  the 
wrong  way  for  home.  A  more  careful 
look  over  the  carful  brought  out  another 
fact — the  boys  had  all  passed  the  regular 
student  age  and  there  was  a  tinge  of 
maturity  about  them  that  the  average 
undergraduate  doesn’t  carry.  You  see  I 
cover  a  pretty  big  area  and  it  holds  five 
big  Eastern  imiversities;  so  I  know  the 
college  type — cub  and  man — fairly  well. 

I  settM  mj'self  for  some  fun.  I  was 
going  to  watch  them  turn  loose  and  skim 
off  the  cream  of  their  good  spirits  and 
youth  for  my  own  personal  enjoyment, 
and  I  knew  they  would  pay  as  little 
attention  to  me  as  if  I  were  part  of  the 
car  trappings.  The  train  pulled  out  and 
I  was  chuckling  under  my  breath  at  a 
good  grind  a  stocky  boy  doA^-n  the  aisle 
got  off,  when  a  man  a  couple  of  seats 
away  turned  around  and  I  noticed  he 
looked  familiar.  I  had  been  up  to  the 
university  town  several  times — fires  were 
sort  of  popular  there  in  fraternity  houses 
and  old  college-buildings — and  it  was 
natural  enough  to  be  picking  out  familiar 
faces  among  a  bunch  of  boys  that  plainly 
belonged  there — present  or  past.  Then  a 
red-haired  boy  came  teetering  do\\'n  the 
aisle;  hands  in  pockets  and  laughing. 
There  was  something  in  that  hair  and 
laugh  more  familiar  than  the  other’s 
face;  and  just  then  the  bunch  at  the  back 
of  the  car  broke  suddenly  into  an  old  tune: 

“Oh —  We  are  the  old  Kappa  Deltas, 

We  are  the  old  Kappa  Deltas, 

We  are  the  old  Kappa  Deltas, 

And —  May  we  never  forget!” 

That  song  was  a  sort  of  landmark.  You 
know  how  it  is  when  you  strike  a  strange 
town  at  night  that  you’ve  been  in  only 
once  or  twice  before?  You  see  a  street 
that  might  be  any  old  street — nothing  on 
it  looks  famUiar;  you  can’t  recall  a  face 
or  a  place;  and  then,  all  of  a  sudden, 
something  looms  out  of  the  blackness  that 
you  remember — the  meeting-house  or  the 
town-hall;  and  the  next  minute  you  can 
pick  out  the  comer  drug-store  and  the 
ball-field  and  the  tavern  and  the  town 
hitching-post — all  as  friendly-looking  and 
natural  as  life.  Well,  I  forgot  all  about 
my  intention  of  keeping  quiet  and  watch¬ 
ing  the  fun,  and  the  first  thing  I  knew  I 
was  shaking  hands  with  the  red-haii  d 
boy  and  telling  him  how  glad  I  was  to  fall 
in  with  some  of  the  Kappa  Deltas  again. 

He  gripped  back  but  I  could  see  he 
was  as  much  in  the  dark  as  I  had  been 
a  few  minutes  before — so  were  the  others 
round  us.  I  laughed  and  helped  them  out. 
“Dr>n’t  remember?  Neither  did  I  till 
^■ou  sta  d  that  old  tune.  Then  it  came 
ovCT  tiie  like  a  flash:  Nipping  cold  night 
*%t  this  t'^-drant  running  icicles-^flames 
of  hfci!  Ucking  up  the  hill  and  a  stygian 
blickness  e'.'erywhere  else.  Everybody 
yelling  like  maniacs  and  the  wind  blowing 
a  billion  miles  an  hour  off  a  frozen  lake.” 
.\nd  seeing  them  still  combing  their 
memories,  I  added —  “My  name’s  Fuller — 
F'ireman’s  Continental  and  Mutual— came 


up  two  years  ago  to  adjust  the  claim  on 
the  medical  building  and  happened  in, 
unofficially,  on  the  biuming  of  the  Kappa 
Delta  house.” 

Then  they  knew.  They  were  all  out  of 
their  seats  in  a  jiffy,  shaking  my  hand  and 
calling  themselves  guy-names  for  not 
remembering  sooner.  You  see  I  had  sort 
of  given  a  hand  with  saving  the  furniture, 
and  had  carried  out  a  poor,  lean,  smoked- 
herring  of  a  boy  who  had  gone  to  bed 
early  and  slept  himself  into  a  stupor.  We 
couldn’t  wake  him  up.  They  all  seemed 
as  pleased  to  have  me  in  the  bunch  as  if 
I  had  been  one  of  them.  They  shoved 
me,  shoulders-down,  into  one  of  their  seats 
and  gathered  roun  . 

“Guess  we  none  of  us  ever  knew  your 
name,”  said  the  red-haired  boy,  “but  we 
certainly  passed  you  a  vote  of  thanks  next 
morning;  and  Slimmy  was  as  sore  as  a  boil 
when  he  found  you  had  gone  and  he’d 
never  rendered  appropriate  thanks.  That 
w'as  some  old  bonfire.  Thank  the  Lord 
we’ve  put  up  something  that  isn’t  tinder 
this  time.” 

“■piNE,”  said  I.  “Nothing  like  building 
r  against  fire.  If  a  few  more  people  get 
to  putting  up  that  kind  they’ll  put  us  out 
of  business  in  short  order,  and  leave  me 
free  again  to  write  fiction — true  fiction.” 
The  boys  laughed  at  the  idea  and  I  lapsed 
back  to  my  memories —  “Do  you  know 
what  stands  out  plainest  in  all  that  rum¬ 
pus  of  yours — the  thing  I  can’t  forget? 
It’s  the  smell  of  boiling  coffee,  and  the 
taste  of  home-made  doughnuts,  and  the 
bent  figure  of  a  little  old  lady  climbing 
out  of  the  blackness  below  into  that  flare 
of  light  and  bedlam.  I  can  see  her  smile 
now  as  she  passed  out  those  mugs  of 
steaming  hot  coffee.  I  remember  her  hair 
was  so  white  it  looked  pink  in  the  fire¬ 
light,  and  for  all  she  was  bent  and  wrinkled, 
her  eyes  shone  like  a  girl’s.” 

The  boys  were  not  looking  at  me;  they 
w'ere  looking  at  each  other.  They  were 
wagging  their  heads  and  grinning  as  if 
some  huge  joke  was  passing  silently  from 
one  to  another  and  the  red-hair^  boy 
said,  “See — never  laid  eyes  on  her  before — 
perfect  stranger — and  yet  he  remembers. 

I  tell  you,  boys,  she’s  the  kind  that  will 
always  be  remembered  —  remembered 
and - ” 

He  did  not  finish,  but  I  had  a  hunch 
from  the  way  he  said  the  first  that  the 
missing  word  was  “loved.”  The  stocky 
chap  they  called  “Stodgv'”  that  I  first 
picked  out  as  looking  familiar  broke  in  on 
him.  “Sure  thing — and  the  doughnuts. 
Can  you  beat  her  doughnuts  anywhere — 
and  does  another  soul  on  this  green  earth 
coax  a  coffee-pot  into  exhaling  such  odors?” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  her  lemon-pie? 
What’s  the  matter  with  her  waffles?” 

This  was  chanted  out  with  almost  re¬ 
ligious  fervor  by  a  boy  behind  me.  I 
couldn’t  see  his  face  but  I  would  have  been 
willing  to  sMrcar  it  looked  like  a  Sabbath 
morning.  In  a  flash  I  could  see  I  had 
struck  something  more  than  a  mere 
memory  vsnth  them.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  deeper  than  doughnuts  in  their  faces 
now  and  the  red-haired  boy  grinned  sheep¬ 
ishly.  Funny  thing!  It’s  been  my  exjx-- 
rience  in  human  adventuring  to  find  that 
red-haired  masculines  invariably  run  to 
sentiment.  I  don’t  mean  the  mawkish 
kind  of  sentiment  but  the  straight-from- 
the-heart-hopK*-I-may-die  kind.  This  time 
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I  scented  something  in  the  way  of  old- 
fashioned  romance  and  so  I  focused  strong 
on  the  red-haired  one  beside  me.  “Let’s 
hear  about  her,”  said  I;  “thought  about 
her  a  lot  of  times,  and  wondered  what  she 
did  when  there  were  no  frat  houses  burn¬ 
ing  down,  and  no  black-faced  frozen  boys 
to  keep  warmed  up  and  cheered  up  and 
mothered  in  general.  I’U  bet  you,  she’s  sort 
of  an  institution  herself  in  the  univeraty.” 

“She’s  the  best  thing  on  the  campus” 
said  the  red-haired  boy.  And  the  whole 
bunch  broke  into  a  jubilee  chorus: 

“What’s  the  matter  with  .\unt  Mary  Ellenl 
What’s  the  matter  with  Aunt  Mary  Ellen! 
What’s  the  matter  with  Aunt  Mary  Ellen! 

She’s  the  very  best  thing  going  round- 
round — round — 

She’s  the  very  best  thing  going  round!” 

The  porter  came  'down  the  aisle  grinning 
with  the  rest.  He  nodded  at  me  as  being 
part  spectator  along  with  himself,  “Sounds 
mighty  cheerful  and  home-like,”  he  whis¬ 
pered  in  my  ear. 

The  boy  back  of  me  called  over  my  head 
to  a  ruddy-cheeked  chap  in  the  seat  oppo¬ 
site,  “Say,  Welsh,  you  tell  him  about  the 
Paisley  shawl.” 

But  I  leaned  forward  and  laid  a  silenc¬ 
ing  hand  on  Welsh’s  arm.  “Hold  on  a 
minute,”  says  I,  “if  this  be  a  yam— -as  I 
think  it  be — diet’s  start  right.  I  want  the 
whole  of  it,  from  where  I  left  off  two 
years  ago  this  month  down  to  the  present 
moment.  Seems  to  me  I  remember  a  peda- 
gog  person  who  figured  in  somewhere— and 
a  wife  attachment.  Have  a  vague  notion 
that  when  they  appeared  in  that  little 
house  under  the  hiU  where  the  old  lady 
lived  and  the  hot  coffee  came  from,  that 
somehow  all  the  joy  in  life  suddenly  went 
out  for  the  little  old  lady.  Right  before 
my  eyes  she  seemed  to  wdther  and  wither, 
and  her  smile  began  to  fade  and  fade,  and 
her  eyes  lost  all  of  their  shine.  Come, 
spin  us  the  yam.” 

Well,  they  spun  it  all  right;  only  it  was 
more  like  having  the  crazy  pieces  of  a  jig¬ 
saw  puzzle  slung  at  me — for  every  boy 
insisted  on  contributing  his  bit.  If  it 
hadn’t  been  for  what  happened  the  next 
night  I  doubt  if  I  should  ever  have 
straightened  out  the  jumble.  But  here 
it  is,  after  I  put  it  together  on  my  vay 
home.  The  details  may  be  hazy  but  the 
facts  ure  here  in  the  main  and  the  box’s 
saw  to  it  that  the  climax  got  in  in  the 
right  place. 

TO  BEGIN  with,  the  house  under  the 
hill  belonged  to  the  pedagog  person.  He 
was  a  professor — the  leading  professor  of 
psychology.  His  wife’s  name  was  Susan, 
an  admirable  person  who  managed  the 
professor,  the  household,  a  large  portion 
of  the  campus,  a  club  or  two;  cverx  thing 
but  the  children.  There  were  two  of 
these,  nice  enough  but  trying. 

.Aunt  Mary  EUen  lived  with  them.  She 
was  blood  aunt  to  Susan;  but  by  right  of 
big-heartedness  and  adoption  she  was  .Aunt 
Mary  Ellen  to  every’  one  on  the  campus 
who  w’as  out  of  luck  and  needed  any  one 
from  a  hired  girl  to  a  trained  nurse.  .A 
pair  of  willing,  capable  hands,  matched 
with  a  pair  of  untiring  feet  seemed  to  be 
.Aunt  Mary  Ellen’s  two  main  assets;  and 
apparently  all  she  asked  out  of  life  was  a 
chance  to  use  them.  When  the  professor  of 
mathematics’  family  had  whooping-cough- 
down  to  the  sixth  grow’ing  member— 
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^  no  nurse  practical  or  trained  could 
Ijj  procured,  Aunt  Mary  Ellen  was 
yjgned  for  the  purpose  of  jumping  on 
any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  with  a 
in  one  hand  and  an  inhaler  in  the 
other.  It  was  quoted  publicly  that  the 
*ife  of  the  professor  of  mathematics  said 
she  owed  the  baby’s  life  to  Susan’s  gen- 
jnjgity— in  lending  Aunt  Mary  Ellen. 

UTien  the  Department  of  Romance  Lan¬ 
guages  had  the  measles  Aunt  Mary  Ellen 
was  kianed  again;  likewise  when  the  in- 
hnnary  was  full  up  yrith  typhoid  and  there_ 
were  not  nurses  enough  to  go  round; 
likewise  when  the  English  Department 
had  the  mumps  and  Mrs.  English  had 
gone  home  to  nurse  her  mother  through 
a  last  illness.  She  seemed  to  figure  strong 
when  ime.xpccted  company  arrived  on 
members  of  the  faculty — or  babies  came 
a  little  off  schedule.  Susan  had  evidently 
built  up  a  great  reputation  for  generosity 
and  unselfishness  just  by  loaning  out  .\unt 
Mary  Ellen  in  all  academic  crises;  and  she 
never  failed  to  save  up  all  her  own  house- 
hrfd  work  for  her  to  do  when  she  came 
back  home  again.  From  all  accounts,  the 
university  managed  to  keep  .\unt  Mary 
Ellen  pretty  busy — .she  was  as  catching 
as  a  cold,  only  a  dumed  sight  pleasanter. 
.\s  far  as  I  could  make  out,  everybody 
took  their  cue  from  Susan  and  treated 
.\unt  Mary  Ellen  the  same;  she  was 
regarded  like  any  household  remedy — 
soothing  and  effectual;  but  kept  on  the 
shdf  in  the  cupboard  when  not  needed. 

She  had  been  part  of  a  legacy  left  by 
Susan’s  father  to  Susan  herself.  There 
had  been  a  tidy  little  sum  of  money  and 
a  lot  of  fine  old  Sheraton  furniture,  Wedg¬ 
wood  and  Colonial  silver.  Reckon  the 
&mily  in  .\unt  Mary  Ellen’s  youth  had 
experienced  reverses  and  the  only  mem¬ 
ber  to  get  back  into  the  game  again  had 
been  Susan’s  father,  .\nyway  he  had 
everything  and  left  it  to  Susan;  and  .\unt 
Mary  Ellen  packed  up  along  with  the  heir¬ 
looms  and  started  all  over  again  to  earn 
her  board  and  keep  through  another  gen¬ 
eration.  It  appears  she  never  owned  any¬ 
thing  at  all  herself  but  an  old  Paisley  shawl 
that  was  her  mother’s. 

Maybe  you  can  figpe  out  for  yourself 
what  it  must  be  like  to  be  a  working 
member  of  two  families  for  twenty-odd 
years  and  have  nothing  you  could  call  your 
own  but  your  mother’s  old  shawl.  No  spend- 
'i^  money,  no  nothing,  no  knick-knacks,  no 
time  that  was  really  yours  by  right  of 
ownership  or  purchase;  always  being 
beholden  to  some  one  for  the  dresses  she 
chose  to  pass  down  to  you,  and  the  food 
she  put  on  your  plate.  Picture  that,  I 
say,  and  then  picture  .\unt  Mary  Ellen 
with  hair  as  white  as  a  mid-winter  snow- 
b^,  and  cheeks  the  color  of  old-fashioned 
pinks,  and  a  smile  that  held  fast  to  some 
promise-  of  youth  and  good  hope.  No 
oartyrexl  spirit  about  her,  no  victim-of- 
oicumstance  look,  no  pity-my-lot  whim¬ 
pering  voice.  Straight  fire-proof  from 
roof  to  cellar,  say  I. 

She  didn’t  even  get  sour  over  the  way 
folks  would  work  her  in  their  time  of 
trouble,  and  then  forget  her  and  leave  her 
out  when  the  picnics  and  the  parties  came 
*long.  No  one  apparently  gave  any 
brought  to  her  happiness  or  saw  to  it  that 
she  got  even  a  sntall  hunk  of  life  that  was 
ber  own.  When  church  suppers  and  cam¬ 
pus  gatherings  came  around -^unt  Mary 
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Ellen  stayed  home  to  mind  the  children. 
Some  one  had  to  stay,  bless  you,  and 
Susan  was  needed  to  represent  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Psychology  along  with  the  pro¬ 
fessor. 

But  .\unt  Mary  Ellen  had  a  regular 
genius  for  acquiring  scraps  of  life  in  spite 
of  every  one.  The  boys  on  the  campus 
just  naturally  took  to  her.  They’d  link 
an  arm  in  hers  and  help  her  up  the  hill 
or  down,  on  their  way  to  and  from  classes; 
they’d  fall  in  with  her  and  lend  a  hand 
with  Psychology  Junior’s  go-cart.  She 
was  always  walking  places,  airing  the 
children  or  running  errands,  when  she 
wasn’t  doing  housework;  naturally  had  to 
walk,  for  she  never  had  any  car-fare  of  her 
own,  and  nobody  thought  to  supply  her 
with  any.  .-k  cousin  sent  her  five  dollars 
every  Christmas  and  that  had  to  see  her 
through  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
days  of  the  rising  cost  of  living. 

H.\LF-VVAY  up  the  hill,  right  back  of  her 
house,  lived  the  Kappa  Deltas,  and  she 
came  to  know  these  bojs  the  best  of  all. 
Their  tennis-court  abutted  on  the  pro¬ 
fessor  of  psychology’s  back  yard,  and  the 
intimacy  began  when  Ted  Bartholomew — 
who  is  judge  of  a  supreme  court  now — 
dropped  his  racket  to  help  .\unt  Mary  Ellen 
in  with  the  family  washing,  in  the  teeth  of 
one  of  the  worst  thunder-storms  that  ever 
hurst  over  the  town,  .\fter  that  she  got 
Ted  and  his  room-mate — and  finally  the 
whole  houseful— to  fetch  down  their  socks 
and  the  garments  that  were  minus  buttons, 
and  she’d  mend  them  up  evenings  when 
the  children  were  asleep  and  the  Psychology 
Department  was  out  to  some  party.  TTie 
boys  had  a  sneaking  notion  her  contract 
for  work  was  pretty  heavy  as  it  was,  and 
they  hung  back  at  first;  but  Ted  sort  of 
plumbed  the  situation  for  them,  he  said 
he  guessed  that  was  one  of  the  ways  she 
got  her  happiness  out  of  life. 

“There  are  women  like  that,”  said  he, 
who  just  have  to  mother  the  whole  uni¬ 
verse.  They  keep  taking  on  more  and 
more  who  look  as  if  they  needed  it — just 
for  the  bare  love  of  the  job  with  no 
returns  expected.  No  use  holding  back, 
boys,  as  I  see  it.” 

So  they  got  into  the  habit  of  fetching 
their  things  down  pretty  regularly,  and 
they’d  stop  and  chin  a  few  minutes  to  tell 
her  the  news.  They’d  ask  her  advice,  too, 
about  the  new  pledges  and  how  she  liked 
their  latest  neckties. 

“Gee,  you  ought  to  hear  the  way  she 
can  size  a  fellow  up.”  It  was  the  boy 
back  of  me  who  said  this  and  the  red- 
haired  boy  chuckled. 

“For  all  she  was  so  motherly  and  had  a 
real  woman’s  way  about  her  when  it  came 
to  judging  boys  or  picking  out  a  necktie 
she  was  aU  boy,  herself.  .\nd  pleased! 
I  guess  you  never  saw  any  one  so  pleased 
over — over — just  our  asking  her.” 

You  see,  Susan  was  so  all-fired  sufficient 
I  reckon  it  would  never  occur  to  her  to 
ask  .\imt  Mary  Ellen’s  opinion  on  any¬ 
thing.  She  naturally  took  it  for  grant^ 
that  hers  was  a  lot  letter;  and  it’s  human 
nature  the  world  over  to  discount  anything 
we  get  for  nothing.  Well,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  the  boys  wanted  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  .\unt  Mary  Ellen  by  way  of  a 
real  chunk  of  happiness.  They  had  never 
seen  her  at  any  of  the  college  shows  or 
celebrations  so  they  didn’t  know  what 
she  wotild  enjoy;  but  on  a  chance  they 
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bought  her  a  season  ticket  for  the  concerts 
they  have  every  year  in  University  Hall, 
bought  it  next  to  theirs.  They  mailed  it 
to  her  with  a  round  robin  letter  telling  her 
what  a  lot  they  thought  of  her  and  how 
they  wanted  to  pay  back  in  a  small  way 
some  of  the  stitches  and  smiles  she’d  put 
into  the  p)ast  year  for  them. 

Late  the  next  afternoon  at  dusk  she 
appeared  in  her  usual  blue  gingham  dress, 
the  letter  in  her  hand.  There  was  a  rim 
of  red  about  her  eyes  that  looked  sort  of 
suspicious.  The  boys  saw  her  coming  and 
went  out  on  the  porch  to  meet  her. 

“Boys,”  said  she,  “you’ve  all  made  me 
awfully  happy — but  I  can't  go.  It 
mustn’t  hurt  your  feelings;  but  please 
take  the  ticket  back  and  ask  the  sweetest 
and  prettiest  of  all  your  girls  to  go  in  my 
place.” 

“Don’t  you  like  music?"  asked  one  of 
them.  No  one  knew  exactly  what  to  say, 
for  they  had  all  thought  she  would  be  tickled 
to  death  to  go. 

“Like  it!”  She  said  it  with  a  little 
gasp.  “Why,  I  like  it  better  than  almost 
everv’thing  else — except  boys.  It  isn’t 
that — no  indeed.  You  see  Susan  and  the 
Professor  always  go  and  they  count  on 
me  to  stay  with  the  children.  1  couldn’t 
disappoint  them.” 

The  red-haired  boy — who  was  a  fresh¬ 
man  that  year — said  he  hated  music 
and  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  stay 
behind  and  mind  the  kids.  I  reckon  he 
sort  of  relished  the  idea  of  having  a  chance 
to  give  them  a  good  dressing  down,  but 
Aunt  Mary  Ellen’s  eyes  only  got  a  little 
redder  round  the  rims,  and  she  shook  her 
head. 

“Thank  you — ^but  Susan  wouldn’t  listen 
to  it.  She’s  very  particular  about  the 
children  and  she  wouldn’t  understand. 
.•\nd — and — I  couldn’t  go  anway.  I 
never  go  out  enough  to  have  a — suitable 
dress.” 

She  thrust  the  ticket  over  quickly  to  one 
of  the  boys  and  hurried  down  the  hill;  and 
the  Kappa  Deltas  looked  after  her  with 
sober  eyes  and  swore  something  awful. 

That  set  the  boys  to  thinking  harder 
than  ever.  You  know  how  it  is  when  a 
person  doesn’t  sit  around  and  whine  out 
loud  for  pleasure.  lot  get  left.  I 
reckon  that  Susan  and  the  professor  had 
grown  to  believe  that  .\unt  Marv-  Ellen 
didn’t  care  about  going  anv’vvhere  just 
because  she  never  talked  about  it;  besides, 
it’s  so  damation  easy  for  young  folks  to 
make  themselves  believe  that  old  folks 
like  to  stay  home.  Well,  that’s  the  way 
the  boys  looked  at  it  and  they  swore  they’d 
make  it  up  to  her  somehow,  someway. 
They  found  that  Susan  and  the  professor 
always  stayed  home  with  the  children  on 
Sunday  afternoons,  so  there  was  no  reason 
handy  for  them  to  hang  on  to  .\unt  Mary 
Ellen.  That’s  how  it  came  to  be  another 
regular  habit  for  a  bunch  of  them  to 
appear  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  and  carry 
her  off  for  a  few  hours  f\m  with  them  in 
the  Kappa  Delta  house  up  the  hill. 

They  would  put  her  into  a  big  armclric 
by  the  fire,  roll  out  the  victrola  and  start 
her  going  with  aU  the  stuff  she  liked  best. 
Then  they’d  stretch  out  on  the  floor 
around  her  with  their  pipes  and  they’d 
have  a  great  powwow. 

“.\s  long  as  a  lot  of  us  couldn’t  get  to 
home  and  mother,  why  we  jvrst  brought  a 
combination  club  meal  of  it  to  us,”  said 
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It  came  to  be  a  regular  hahtt  for  a  hunch  of  them  to  affear  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  and  carry  her  off  for  a  few  hours' 
fun  with  them  in  the  Kaffa  Delta  house  uf>  the  hill. 


the  red-haired  boy.  “.\nd  .\unt  Mar\' 
Ellen  certainly  worked  out  a  good  all- 
balanced  ration  in  my  four  years.  How 
was  it  with  you  Stodg>  ?” 

“Same  here,”  Stodg>’  beamed.  “She’d 
just  fit  into  any  old  party  any  old  time. 
Wet  or  diy’,  indoors  or  out,  girls  along  or 
just  by  ourselvt's,  Aunt  Mary  Ellen  would 
always  make  a  good  time  a  little  better.” 

Whereupon  the  whole  carful  busted  into 
the  yam  by  shouting:  “What’s  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  .\unt  Mar>'  Ellen?  She’s — all — 
right!” 

SOMETIMES  they’d  keep  her  for  supper. 

Their  chef  always  went  out  Sundays 
after  dinner  and  the  boys  usually  mstled  a 
cold  lunch  for  themselves.  But  when  .\unt 
Mar>'  Ellen  stayed  there  were  high  jinks. 
They’d  put  her  on  the  kitchen  table  to 
give  directions  while  the  boys  fetched  and 
carried,  mixed,  beat  and  baked.  .\ny  one 
who  knows  how  boys  dote  on  getting  in  a 
kitchen  and  messing  up  raw  ingredients 
can  get  a  faint  notion  of  how  much  fun 
the  Kappa  Deltas  got  out  of  those  even¬ 
ings.  .\ny  big-hearted  woman  would  have 
been  glad  to  bake  the  boys  some  biscuits 
or  fr>'  them  a  round  of  waffles;  but  what 
c  .h'T  «>ul  his  side  of  heaven  would  have 
.  v'ht  to  let . ;  he  boys  do  for  themselves, 
.  uig  them  juit  help  enough  to  steer  them 
uttir  v>f  failure. 

thU  went  on  for  a  few  years.  The 
buys  that  were  froshies  became  seniors 
and  graduated,  and  more  fro^ies  took  their 
places.  .\nd  every  last  one  cf  them  was 
as  keen  for  Aunt  Mary  Ellen  as  the  original 
bunch  that  adopted  her.  Then  came  the 
Kappa  Delta  hre. 


I  found  there  was  a  lot  about  that  fire 
I  didn’t  take  in  at  the  time  or  forgot 
afterwards.  It  started  about  ten.  Ice 
on  the  hill  so  the  fire  tmcks  couldn’t  get 
up;  and  ice  on  the  hydrants  so  the  campus 
company  couldn’t  do  anything  but  watch 
it  bum  and  help  to  save  the  furniture. 
There  was  a  concert  on  that  night,  and 
Atmt  Mary  Ellen  was  tending  children 
as  per  usual,  when  the  fire-whistle  blew. 
.\lmost  immediately  she  saw  the  flames 
shooting  back  of  the  kitchen  window. 
She  was  sitting  in  the  kitchen  to  keep 
warm  and  save  coal.  .Ml  in  a  heap  she 
knew  there  wouldn’t  be  many  of  the  boys 
around.  Some  would  be  at  the  concert; 
some  more  at  the  gymnasium  drilling,  and 
others  scattered  about.  She’d  known 
them  so  long,  you  see,  she  knew  their 
haunts  and  their  habits,  and  in  just  about 
two  minutes  she’d  rounded  them  all  up 
on  the  ’phone  and  had  them  scooting  for 
home.  They  got  there  just  about  the 
time  the  boys  in  the  house  got  to  wonder¬ 
ing  how  to  get  hold  of  them. 

‘  Yes,  sir,  it  was  Aunt  Mary  Ellen  who  got 
all  hands  on  deck,  and  then  set  to  work  stir¬ 
ring  up  the  fire  and  putting  on  the  biggest 
pots  to  boil.  She  knew  there’d  be  a  nipping 
cold  a  couple  of  hours  ahead  for  her  boys, 
and  she  was  going  to  be  ready  for  them. 

When  the  coffee  was  boiling  she  got 
out  Psychology  Junior’s  go-cart,  and  put 
in  a  lot  of  mugs  and  the  doughnuts  she 
had  made  for  Susan  to  take  to  the  church 
supper  the  next  day,  and,  last  of  all,  one 
of  the  pots  of  coffee;  all  creamed  and 
sugared  and  ready  to  drink.  Then  she 
got  into  the  professor’s  goloshes  and 
sheepskin  coat  and  up  the  hill  she  came 
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guiding  the  go-cart  straight  into  the  circle 
of  light  outside  the  deadline.  How  the 
boys  cheered  when  they  saw  her!  Though 
their  lungs  were  choked  with  smoke. 
She  passed  out  coffee  and  doughnuts  and 
smiles  as  fast  as  they  make  them;  and 
when  her  supply  was  gone  she  went  down 
the  hill  for  more.  I  reckon  she  went  up 
and  down  that  hill  forty-nine  times  before 
the  fire  was  out  and  the  boys  ready  to 
quit ;  after  that  she  gathered  them  all  into 
the  kitchen  for  a  last  cup  and  to  dress  the 
bums  that  were  worst. 

It  was  just  here  that  Susan  and  the 
proft'ssor  made  their  entrance.  Th^ 
emerged  out  of  the  blackness  to  stand  in  , 
the  kitchen  doorway  looking  as  if  the>’ 
had  seen  horrible  things  and  smelt  horrible 
smells.  Of  course  the  boys  had  brought 
in  considerable  slush  and  dirt  which 
dripped  over  the  floor;  and  the  air  was 
heavy  with  the  fumes  of  burned  wet  wool. 
Ever  smell  it?  Well,  Susan  said  some¬ 
thing  about  waking  up  the  children.  The 
professor  said  something  about  coffee 
enough  for  breakfast.  Susan  looked  at 
the  three  doughnuts  left  gracing  the  table 
and  asked  if  they  were  intended  for  the 
church  supper;  and  the  professor  remarked 
that  it  was  discouraging  trying  to  heat  a 
house  when  the  doors  were  all  left  open. 

That  was  the  time  I  remembered  watch¬ 
ing  Aunt  Mary  Ellen  fade.  She  went 
out  like  a  snuffed  candle.  All  that  night 
she  had  worked  like  a  girl;  her  eyes 
had  sp>arkled,  her  smile  was  the  youngest, 
freshest  thing  I  ever  saw;  and  she  had 
rallied  those  boys  and  warmed  their  hearts 
as  well  as  their  stomachs.  But  now  of 
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a  sudiien  we  saw  her  turn  into  an  old 
aioinan — a  tired,  withered  old  woman; 
ipringtime  was  gone  and  winter  stood  all 
about  her.  And  the  boys  sensed  what 
had  happened  and  knew  there  was  nothing 
they  could  say.  They  just  turned  their 
grimy,  dripping  selves  about  and  marched 
out  into  the  blackness  again  to  find  sleep¬ 
ing  quarters  where  they  could. 

“Now  you  tell  about  the  Paisley  shawl,” 
said  the  toy  back  of  me. 

The  others  coughed  uncomfortably  and 
the  red-haired  toy  explained.  “I  saw  it 
down  in  Keddy’s  window  a  few  days 
after.  Keddy  keeps  a  general  antique 
and  gift  shop  and  I  knew  that  shawl  the 
instant  I  set  eyes  on  it;  so  I  went  in  and 
asked  him  how  he  got.  it.”  He  stopped 
a  moment  and  swalloVed  hard.  “You 
see  us  toys  got  to  know  that  shawl  pretty 
well.  She  used  to  slip  it  over  her  shoul¬ 
ders  when  she  came  up  to  the  house  on 
Sundays — she  was  awfully  fond  of  it. 
Well,  old  Keddy  told  me  where  he  got  it 
and  the  picture  he  drew  was,  line  for  line. 
Aunt  Alarj’  Ellen.  She  said  she  was 
anxioiLs  to  sell  it  and  he  had  given  her 
ten  dollars  for  it.” 

“Ten  dollars!”  The  whole  bunch 
snorted  it  in  chorus. 

The  train  swung  along  in  silence  for  a 
minute  or  two.  I  looked  at  my  watch — 
it  was  long  past  time  to  turn  in,  but  I 
wasn’t  ready  to  turn.  “What  was  the 
idea?”  I  asked. 

The  toys  didn’t  look  sheepish  any 
more — they  looked  grim  and  accusing. 
“We’re  not  absolutely  sure,”  said  Stodgy, 
“but  as  near  as  we  could  figure  it  out  she 
had  sold  it  to  pay  back  for  the  coffee  and 
fixings  that  night.  .Aunt  Mary  Ellen  is 
terribly  proud  and  terribly  fair.  You  can 
see  how  she  reasoned  it  out — she’d  been 
giving  .way  stuff  that  didn’t  belong  to 
her;  but  it  wasn’t  until  the  department 
got  home  that  she  woke  up  to  it.  Then 
ie  simply  had  to  make  the  gift  hers. 
Get  the  idea  now?” 

I  certainly  did.  “What  happened  to 
the  shawl?”  I  finally  asked. 

The  toy  on  the  seat  opposite  started  to 
answer  but  the  red-haired  toy  leaned 
across  and  quickly  muffled  him.  “No 
you  don’t,”  said  he.  “Look  here,  toys; 
suppose  we  ask  Mr.  Fuller  to  stop  over 
for  to-morrow  night  to  see  what  happened 
for  himself.” 

“Sure  thing,”  agreed  the  chorus. 

T1 1 E  red-haired  toy  got  up  and  stretched 
himself,  then  he  turned  back  to  me  for 
an  instant,  “You  saw  the  old  Kappa  Delta 
bum,  you  ought  to  be  in  on  the  opening 
of  the  new.  Step  around  about  eight- 
thirty  to-morrow  night  and  see  how  we’re 
gwng  to  do  it.” 

“Combination  house-warming,  Christ¬ 
mas  party  and — ”  .\g^  it  was  Stodgy' 
who  began  and  again  thie  red-haired  boy 
muffled  him.  “Just  come  along,”  said  he. 

I  settled  my  business  long  before  eight- 
thirty  the  next  day  and  for  the  remaining 
hours  I  was  as  restless  and  excited  as  a 
kid  going  to  his  first  party.  I  hadn’t  any 
evening  togs  but  I  tought  a  new  scarlet 
■  necktie  and  stuck  a  sprig  of  holly  in  my 
buttonhole  and  arrived  ten  minutes  early. 
I  had  a  hunch  as  to  what  might  be  going 
to  happen,  so  I  fetched  along  a  little  tissue 
paper  package  in  my  pocket  and  when  no 
one  was  looking  I  tucked  it  under  the 
rippingest  Christmas  tree  I  ever  saw. 
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It  Stood  in  one  comer  of  a  living-room 
that  had  a  chimney  up  the  middle,  with 
four  fireplaces  round  it — all  burning  to¬ 
gether.  Maybe  there  wasn’t  a  cheery 
blaze  and  crackle  going  on;  and  every¬ 
where  the  smell  of  balsam  and  Christmas 
greens.  The  room  was  finished  off  with 
polished  rafters,  all  festooned;  and  wreaths 
of  holly  were  everywhere.  There  were  all 
the  toys  on  the  train  and  a  thousand 
more — pretty  nearly.  Fresh* kid  ones,  just 
in  the  university,  and  graybeards  who  had 
been  out  for  a  score  of  years  or  more. 
.And  the  oldest  grinning  with  the  youngest. 

The  ones  I  knew  flocked  over  and  passed 
me  around  among  the  others.  Eyery 
man  jack  of  them  had  a  Kappa  Delta  pinion 
the  lapel  of  his  evening  coat  and  jby  tfle  - , 
time  I  had  made  the  rounds  I  fi^jiii^  I 
w'as  the  only  outsider  present.'  Theytnade 
me  as  welcome  as  if  I  had  been  a  Christirfwy 
package  myself — don’t  believe  I  ever  fehC* 
the  cockles  of  my  heart  cockle  so  hard.  ' 
There  w'as  something  about  that  house 
and  the  toys — for  they  were  all  toys  that 
night — that  seemed  so  chuck  full  of  Christ¬ 
mas  that  I  felt  if  I  never  set  eyes  on 
another  celebration  as  long  as  I  lived  the 
memory  of  this  one  would  last  me  through 
to  Kingdom  Come. 

“Looks  to  me  like  a  reunion.”  I  said 
to  one  of  the  graybeards  next  to  me”; 
only  I  thought  you  toys  generally  reuned 
on  Spring  Day  or  Commencement.” 

“\Ve  do — generally.  This  is  a  special 
occasion.  Didn’t  Reddy  or  any  of  the 
New  York  bunch  tell  you?” 

“They  called  it  a  house-warming.” 

“Well  it  is — and  a  heart-warming.  Wait 
and  see.” 

I  was  just  getting  to  the  point  when  I 
was  losing  faith  in  my  own  hunch  and 
making  up  my  mind  I  was  going  to  be 
the  only  guest  that  night;  when  an  outside 
door  banged  open  and  a  gust  of  cold  air 
blew  in,  sending  the  spirals  of  smoke  zig¬ 
zagging  up  the  chimney  and  setting  all  the 
ornaments  on  the  Christmas  tree  to 
tinkling.  The  toy's  swung  round  to  atten¬ 
tion  as  if  they  were  at  drill,  and  facing  the 
door  they  burst  into  a  hallelujah  chorus; 

“Here’s  to  .Aunt  Mary  Ellen— 

Here’s  to  .Aunt  Mary  Ellen— 

Here’s  to  .Aunt  Mary  Ellen — 

.And — may  wc  never  forget!” 

Into  the  r(X)m,  between  the  red-haired 
toy  and  the  one  I  remembered  as  Slimmy. 
came  the  little  old  lady  as  I  remembered 
her  first — ^with  her  cheeks  like  old-fash¬ 
ioned  pinks,  and  her  eyes  shining  like  a 
girl’s.  It  was  plain  that  she  hadn’t  an 
inkling  who  the  party  was  for;  and  so 
empty  was  she  of  any  personal  conceit 
that  she  didn’t  even  look  self-conscious. 
When  she  saw  it  was  a  reunion  and  the 
old  toys  were  back  she  spread  both  her 
hands  in  a  little  gesture  of  gladness  and 
her  voice  just  cried  out  with  it: 

“Why  Patsy  Gallagher — Welsh — Stodgy 
—  Dan’el  Boone  —  Scottie  McPherson  — 
Ted — Ted  Bartholomew!”  .And  with  that 
she  fle^v  across  the  space  between  them; 
and  the  judge  of  the  supreme  court  swung 
her  clean  off  her  feet  and  hugged  her  as  if 
she  had  been  a  youngster. 

She  hadn’t  forgotten  a  toy.  -As  Slimmy 
said  afterward,  it  was  just  as  if  she  had 
treasured  every’  little  scrap  of  memory 
for  them  all.  Even  the  older  ones  who 
hadn’t  come  back  since  her  day  of  mothering 


them  and  who  were  only  a  tradition 
with  her — she  knew  aU  about  them  the 
minute  she  heard  their  names,  and  wel¬ 
comed  them  as  if  they  had  been  her  own. 

It  was  my  turn  to  step  aside  and  be  merely 
a  spectator;  and  maybe  I  wasn’t  glad  to 
be  one! 

The  bunch  very  nearly  ate  her  alive. 

If  I  hadn’t  seen  what  had  happened 
two  years  before  and  watched  her  trudg¬ 
ing  up  and  down  that  hill  in  the  pitch 
blackness,  pushmg  a  go-cart,  I  would 
never  have  believed  that  one  rather  plain, 
white-haired  little  lady  could  have  meant 
so  much  to  a  crowd  of  toys. 

^Knowing  ^e  loved  music,  they  put  her 
m  a'  Chair  l»’  Uie  chimney'  and  sang  for 
her.  Jupitef,  ,J»oW  they  sang!  ML\  a 
,btipch  of  alumni/with  another  of  imder- 
jjfa^  qnd  start?  thwn  on  their  college 
an4  fraternity  ^ngs  an*  they’ll  sing  your 
heart  straight  iatoj  yourithroat.  I  reckon 
can  even  sing  bficlrf  the  souls  of  their 
AnJ.'^^■.ay'  I^t  to  feeling  so  wet 
aim>liQji:%'  r •  puUCd  dut  m\'  handkerchief 
to  get  ready' lo  sneeze  hard;  and  I  caught 
.Aunt  Mary  Ellen  weeping  right  out,  just 
like  a  South  .American  rainy  season. 

They  finished  off  with  a  nonsense 
Christmas  jingle,  danced  aroxmd  the 
tree  and  came  back  to  the  fireplaces  to 
bunch  as  close  on  the  floor  around  Aunt 
Mary  Ellen  as  they  could.  Then  the  red- 
haired  toy  gave  out  the  presents  on  the 
tree.  They  were  all  grinds — ^all  but  the 
last  three.  One  of  these  was  for  me  and 
two  for  .Aimt  Mary'  Ellen.  They'  gave  her 
first  the  tissue-paper  package  I  had 
tucked  in.  It  was  an  old  cameo  pin  with 
pearls  about  it. 

I  had  seen  it  that  morning  in  a 
jeweler’s  window,  and  it  looked  so  like 
.Aunt  Mary  Ellen  and  the  Paisley'  shawl, 

I  had  to  go  in  and  get  it.  I  reckon  she 
liked  it;  but  the  funny  thing  about  it  was 
that  the  toys  were  as  tickled  as  she  was. 

•After  that  came  a  small  box  for  me  and 
inside  was  a  latch-key.  The  tag  tied  to 
it  read;  “Whene\'er  y'ou  strike  this  little 
old  town — lift  up  the  latch  and  let  your 
grip  down.”  .And  .Aunt  Mary'  Ellen  had 
had  another  box  and  another  key;  only 
hers  was  a  common  inside  door  key',  and 
there  were  no  instructions  to  go  ■with  it. 
She  looked  at  it  a  little  bewildered  and 
Ted  Bartholomew  sang  out: 

“Looks  to  me  as  if  Santa  Claus  forgot 
some  of  the  present.  There  ought  to  be 
a  door  somewhere  to  belong  to  that  key. 
Say  we  find  it.” 

She  didn’t  catch  on  even  then;  neither 
did  I.  But  she  sensed  some  kind  of  a 
joke  and  was  ready  for  it.  She  hopped 
out  of  her  chair,  laughing.  “.All  I  hope 
is  that  it  isn’t  a  Bluebtard  key.  I  don’t 
want  to  open  a  closet  and  find  any  of 
your  dead  loves — or  dead  hopes,”  and  in 
spite  of  her  laughter  there  was  a  catch  in 
her  voice.  Then  she  linked  her  arm  in 
the  red-haired  toy’s  and  added,  “I  need 
you,  Reddy,  for  moral  support.  Some¬ 
times  I’m  a  very'  timid  old  woman.” 

Ted  Bartholomew  picked  up  a  cane 
and  fastened  a  Kappa  Delta  banner  to  it. 
He  led  the  procession  as  drum  major  and 
the  rest  of  us  fell  in,  two  by  two.  The 
toys  broke  into  a  good  marching  cbortis 
and  over  the  house  we  went  looking  for 
the  door  to  fit  the  key.  Funny  thing — 
but  every'  door  was  locked.  We  went  the 
rounds  downstairs  and  then  we  went 
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up.  Down  the  right  wing,  doors  both 
sides,  Aunt  Mary  Ellen  tried  ever>-  one 
but  the  key  wouldn’t  fit.  We  crossed  the 
stair-landiiig  and  started  down  the  left. 
The  boys  were  fairiy  shouting  now.  Lump 
the  Soldiers’  and  the  Pilgrims’  choruses 
together  and  add  to  that  the  ensemble  from 
the“Huguenots”,^and  afew‘‘Valk>'rie”  yells, 
and  you’ll  get  some  idea  of  the  effect  as 
we  reached  the  end  of  the  wing.  The  key 
was  fitted  in  that  door;  there  was  a  stilly 
moment  of  absolute  silence  broken  by  a 
gasp  from  .\unt  Mary  Ellen. 

“Goodness  gracious!  It’s  turning,”  said 
she,  and  the  next  moment  the  door  flew 
open  in  real  fairy-book  style. 

The  red-haired  boy  pushed  .\imt  Mary 
Ellen  over  the  threshold;  and  I,  forgetting 
all .  the  manners  of  a  gentleman — ^for¬ 
getting  everything  but  niy  confoimded 
boy-curiosity — shoved  myself  along  the 
waJl  and  sneaked  in  after  her.  And  what 
did  1  see? 

Two  rooms,  bedroom  and  sitting-room, 
opening  into  each  other  and  stretching 
the  width  of  the  wing.  They  were  aU 
bright  chintz  and  old  mahogany;  with 
quaint  old  prints  on  the  w’alls  and  shelves 
full  of  books  and  flowers  on  the  mantel 
and  desk  and  table  and  every'where. 
There  was  even  a  sex^ing-table  all  fitted 
up  and  beside  it  a  pile  of  socks  all  crying 
for  first  aid.  Under  the  mantel  was  a 


fireplace  and  on  the  fireplace  was  a  fire 
all  lighted  and  burning;  and  beside  the 
fire  was  a  low  armchair  and  over  the  back 
of  the  armchair  hung  an  old  Paisley  shawl. 

It  took  Aimt  Mary  Ellen  about  thirty 
seconds  to  see  it.  With  a  little  sob  she 
broke  away  from  the  red-haired  boy, 
dropped  doi^m  on  her  knees  in  front  of 
that  chair  and  buried  her  face  in  the  shawl. 
Xo  one  said  a  word.  We  backed  away 
on  tip-toes  and  the  red-haired  boy  closed 
the  door  softly  behind  us. 

Xo  one  spoke  again  until  we  had  reached 
the  living-room  and  cleared  our  throats  a 
few  times.  Stodgy  got  his  clear  first  and 
he  chuckled: 

“We  were  voting  on  fitting  up  a  bowl¬ 
ing-alley  in  the  basement  when  Reddy 
said,  ‘What’s  the  matter  with  fitting  up' 
a  room  on  the  second  floor  for  .\imt  Mary 
Ellen,  instead?’  We  put  it  to  complete 
chapter  vote  and  she  carried  it  unani¬ 
mously.” 

I  turned  to  the  red-haired  boy.  He  was 
turning  •  a  bright  peony  color  and  was 
looking  sheepish  again.  “So  you’re  the 
guilty  one,”  says  I. 

*‘Oh,  I  don’t  know.”  Then  he  gave  his 
chin  a  funny  little  jerk  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  “Looked  to  me  as  if  .\unt 
Maiy  Ellen  was  a  dog-goned  sight  better 
investment  than  a  bowling  aUey — can’t 
do  but  one  blamed  thing  with  a  bowling- 


alley  and  she’s  good  for  almo't  every¬ 
thing.”  He  pulM  my  sleeve  and  wh^ 
pered,  “You  think  she  likes  the  idea 
don’t  you?  There’s  more  to  it  tlian  just 
the  rooms,  you  know.  Things  in  the 
closet — pretty  things;  and  a  tidy  little 
siun  every  month  to  be  put  to  her  account 
in  the  trust  company.  She’s  never  going 
to  be  without  spending-money  again— 
not  so  long,  as  there’s  a  Kappa  Dt  lla  atop 
of  green  earth.” 

But  there  was  one  thing  more  1  wanted 
to  know,  “How’d  you  fix  it  up  with  the 
Psychology  Department?”  for  I  figured 
that  Susan  wouldn’t  part  with  such  a 
valuable  legacy  without  a  murmur. 

The  red-hair^  boy  chuckled:  “Ted 
fixed  it  up.  He’s  a  trustee  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  besides  everything  else.  He  called 
sort  of  semi-officially  and  made  it  plain 
that  they  could  choose  between  two 
resignations — Aunt  Mary  Ellen’s  or  the 
Department’s.” 

.4nd  just  then  the  campus  chime's  began 
to  ring;  and  softly,  very  softly  the  boys 
sang  the  carol  “It  came  upon  a  midnight 
clear.”  You  know  it.  They  sang  it 
through  just  as  if  they  were  thinking 
as  I  was  thinking,  of  that  little  bent  figure 
up-stairs  hugging  her  old  shawl.  .\nd  the 
r^-haired  boy  w’hispered  again  in  my  ear: 

“She  just  naturally  belongs  to  Christ¬ 
mas — like  all  mothersr— doesn’t  she?” 


T  1  m  t  e  r 


Byjoh.  n  Galsworthy 


SIR  ARTHUR  HIRRIES,  Baro 
net.  of  Hirriehugh,  i.i  a  northern 
county,  came  to  the  dtcuion  to  sell 
his  timber  in  that  state  of  mind — 
common  during  the  war— which 
may  be  called  patrio-profiteering. 
Like  newspaper  proprietors,  writers  on 
strateg}’,  ship-builders,  owners  of  works, 
makers  of  arms  and  the  rest  of  the  work¬ 
ing  dasses  at  large,  his  mood  was:  “Let 
me  serve  my  country,  and  if  thereby  my 
ptoBts  are  increased,  let  me  put  up  with 
it.  and  invest  in  national  bonds.” 

With  an  encumbered  estate  and  some  of 
the  best  coverts  in  that  northern  coimty, 
it  had  not  become  practical  politics  to  sell 
hk  timber  till  the  Government  wanted  it 
at  any  price.  To  let  his  shooting  had 
been  more  profitable,  till  now  a  patriotic 
action  and  a  stroke  of  business  had  be¬ 
come  synonymous.  \  man  of  sixty-five, 
but  not  yet  gray,  with  a  reddish  tinge  in 
his  mustache,  cheeks,  lips  and  eyelids, 
slightly  knock-kneed,  and  with  large, 
rather  spreading  feet,  he  moved  in  the 
best  drdes  in  a  somewhat  embarrassed 
manner.  At  the  enhanced  price  the  timber 
at  Hirriehugh  would  enfranchise  him  for 
the  remainder  of  his  days.  He  sold  it, 
therefore,  one  day  of  April,  when  the  war 
news  was  bad,  to  a  Government  official 
on  the  spot.  He  sold  it  at  half-past  five 
in  the  afternoon,  practically  for  cash  down, 
and  drank  a  stiff  whisky  and  soda  to  wash 
away  the  taste  of  the  transaction;  for, 
though  AO  sentimentalist,  his  great-great¬ 
grandfather  had  planted  most  of  it  and 
his  grandfather  the  rest.  Royalty,  too, 
had  shot  there  in  its  time;  and  he  himself 
(never  much  of  a  sportsman)  had  missed 
more  birds  in  the  rides  and  hollows  of  his 
fine  coverts  than  he  cared  to  remember. 
But  the  country  was  in  need  and  the  price 
considerable.  Bidding  the  Government  of¬ 
ficial  good-by,  he  lighted  a  cigar  and  went 
across  the  park  to  take  a  farewell  stroll 
among  his  timber. 

He  entered  the  home  covert  by  a  path 
leading  through  a  group  of  pear-trees  just 
coming  into  bloom.  Smoking  cigars  and 
drinking  whisky  in  the  afternoon  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  tea,  Sir  .\rthiu‘  Hirries  had  not 
much  sense  of  natural  beauty.  But  those 
pear-trees  impressed  him,  greenish  white 
•fainst  the  blue  sky  and  fleecy  thick 
clouds  which  looked  as  if  they  h^  snow 
in  them.  They  were  deuced  pretty,  and 
promised  a  gcKxi  year  for  fruit,  if  they 
escape<l  the  late  frosts,  though  it  certainly 
looked  like  freezing  to-night!  He  paused 
a  moment  at  the  wicket  gate  to  glance  back 
at  those  scantily  clothed  white  maidens 
posing  on  the  outskirts  of  his  timber. 
Such  was  not  the  vision  of  Sir  Arthur 
Himes,  who  was  considering  how  he 
should  invest  the  balance  of  the  cash  down 
l^er  paying  off  his  mortgages.  National 
bonds— the  country  was  in  need! 

Passing  through  the  gate,  he  entered  the 
nde  of  the  home  covert.  Variety  lay  like 
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A  abort  atory  by  Galaworthy  ia  an 
event— be  writea  ao  few  and  tboae  few 
adwaya  ao  movingly  and  aearebingly 
fine.  Hia  new  play,  “Tbe  SIdn  Game,” 
aucb  a  aucceaa  in  London,  will  be  aeen 
bere  tbia  winter,  and  there  aure  rumora 
that  be  bimaelf  may  be  over.  In  Alex¬ 
ander  Woollcott’a  article  on  another 
page  of  tbia  iasue,  there  are  aome  inter¬ 
eating  tbinga  about  tbia  play  and 
about  him.  Turn  to  them  after  you 
read  tbia  maaterly  atory. 

color  on  his  woods.  They  stretched  for 
miles,  and  his  ancestors  had  planted 
almost  every  kind  of  tree;  beech,  oak, 
birch,  sycamore,  ash,  elm,  hazel,  holly, 
pine;  a  lime-tree  and  a  hornbeam  here  and 
there,  and,  farther  in  among  the  winding 
coverts,  spinney’s  and  belts  of  larch.  The 
evening  air  was  sharp,  and  sleet  showers 
came  whirling  from  those  bright  clouds; 
he  walked  briskly,  drawing  at  his  richly 
fragrant  cigar,  the  whisky  still  warm 
within  him.  He  walked  thinking,  with  a 
gentle  melancholy  slowly  turning  a  little 
sulky,  that  he  would  never  again  be 
pointing  out  with  his  shooting-stick  to 
such  or  such  a  guest  where  he  was  to 
stand  to  get  the  best  birds  over  him. 

The  pheasants  had  been  let  down  during 
the  w’ar,  but  he  put  up  two  or  three  old 
cocks,  who  went  clattering  and  whirring 
out  to  left  and  right;  and  rabbits  crossed 
the  rides  quietly  to  and  fro  within  easy’ 
shot.  He  came  to  where  roy’alty  had 
stood  fifteen  years  ago  during  the  last 
drive.  He  remembered  royalty  say’ing: 
“Very  pretty  shooting  at  that  last  stand, 
Hirries;  birds  just  about  as  high  as* I  like 
them.”  The  ground  indeed  rose  rather 
steeply  there,  and  the  timber  was  oak  and 
ash,  with  a  few  dark  pines  sprinkled  into 
the  bare  grayish  twiggery  of  the  oaks, 
always  costive  in  spring,  and  the  just 
greening  feather  of  the  ashes. 

“They’ll  be  cutting  those  pines  first,” 
he  thought — strapping  trees,  straight  as 
lines  in  Euclid,  and  free  of  branches,  save 
at  their  tops.  In  the  brisk  wind  those 
tops  swayed  a  little  and  gave  forth  soft 
complaint.  “Three  times  my  age,”  he 
thought;  “prime  timber.” 

The  ride  wound  sharply  and  entered  a 
belt  of  larch,  whose  steep  rise  entirely 
barred  off  the  rather  sinister  sunset — a  dark 
and  wbtful  wood,  delicate  dun  and  gray, 
whose  green  shoots  and  crimson  tips 
would  have  scented  the  evening  coolness, 
but  for  the  cigar  smoke  in  his  nostrils. 
“They’ll  have  this  spinney  for  pit -props,” 
he  thought;  and.,  taking  a  cross  ride 
throi^h  it,  he  emerged  in  a  heathery’  glen 
of  birch-trees.  No  forester,  he  wondered 
if  they  would  make  anything  of  those 
whitened,  glistening  shapes.  His  cigar 
had  gone  out  now,  and  he  leaned  rgainst 
one  of  the  satin-smooth  stems,  under  the 


lacery  of  t\^’ig  and  bud,  sheltering  the 
flame  of  a  relighting  match.  A  hare 
loped  away  among  the  bilberry  shoots;  a 
jay,  paint^  like  a  fan,  squawked  and  flus¬ 
tered  past  him  up  the  glen.  Interested  in 
birds,  and  wanting  just  one  more  jay  to 
complete  a  fine  stuffed  group  of  them. 
Sir  .Arthur,  though  devoid  of  a  gun,  fol¬ 
lowed,  to  see  where  “the  beggar’s”  nest  was. 

The  glen  dipped  rapidly,  and  the 
character  of  the  timber  changed,  assum¬ 
ing  greater  girth  and  solidity.  There  was 
a  lot  of  beech  here — a  bit  he  did  not  know, 
for  though  taken  in  by  the  beaters,  no 
guns  could  be  stationed  there  because  of 
the  lack  of  undergrowth.  The  jay  had 
vanished,  and  light  had  begun  to  fail.  “I 
must  get  back,”  he  thought,  “or  I  shall  be 
late  for  dinner.”  He  debated  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  whether  to  retrace  his  steps  or  to 
cut  across  the  beeches  and  regain  the 
home  covert  by  a  loop.  The  jay,  re¬ 
appearing  to  the  left,  decided  him  to  cross 
the  beech  grove.  He  did  so,  and  took  a 
narrow  ride  up  through  a  dark  bit  of  mixed 
timber  with  heavy  undergrowth.  The 
ride,  after  favoring  the  left  for  a  little, 
bent  away  to  the  right;  Sir  .Arthxur  fol¬ 
lowed  it  hurriedly,  conscious  that  twilight 
was  gathering  fast.  It  must  bend  again 
to  the  left  in  a  minute!  It  did  and  then 
to  the  right,  and,  the  undergrowth  remain¬ 
ing  thick,  he  could  only  follow  on,  or  else 
retrace  his  steps.  He  followed  on,  begin¬ 
ning  to  get  hot  in  spite  of  a  sleet  shower 
falling  through  the  dusk.  He  was  not 
framed  by  nature  for  swift  traveling — his 
knees  turning  in  and  his  toes  turning  out — 
but  he  went  at  a  good  bat,  uncomfortably 
aware  that  the  ride  was  still  taking  him 
away  from  home,  and  expecting  it  at  any 
minute  to  turn  left  again.  It  did  not,  and 
hot.  out  of  breath,  a  little  bewildered,  he 
stood  still  in  three-quarter  darkness,  to 
listen.  Not  a  sound,  save  that  of  wind 
in  the  tops  of  the  trees  and  a  faint  creak¬ 
ing  of  timber  where  two  stems  had  grown 
athwart  and  were  touching. 

The  path  was  a  regular  will-o’-the-wbp. 

He  must  make  a  bee-line  of  it  through 
the  undergrowth  into  another  ride!  He 
had  never  before  been  among  his  timber  in 
the  dusk,  and  he  found  the  shapes  of  the 
confounded  trees  more  weird,  and  as  if 
menacing,  than  he  had  ever  dreamed  of. 
He  stumbled  quickly  on  in  and  out  of  them 
among  the  undergrowth  without  coming  to 
a  ride. 

“Here  I  am  stuck  in  this  damned  wood!” 
he  thought.  To  call  these  formidiibly 
encircling  shapes  “a  wood”  gave  him 
relief.  .After  all,  it  was  his  wood,  and 
nothing  very’  untoward  could  happen  to  a 
man  in  his  own  wood,  however  dnik  it 
might  get;  he  could  not  be  more  than  a 
mile  and  a  half  at  the  outside  from  his 
dining-room!  He  looked  at  his  watch, 
whose  hands  he  could  just  ale — nearly 
half-past  seven!  The  sleet  had  become 
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snow,  but  it  hardly  fell  on  him,  so  thick 
was  the  timber  just  here.  But  he  had  nc 
overcoat,  and  suddenly  he  felt  thdt  first 
sickening  little  drop  in  his  chest  which 
presages  alarm.  Nobody  knew  he  was  in 
this  damned  wood!  .\nd  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  it  would  be  black  as  your  hat! 
He  must  get  on  and  out!  The  trees 
among  which  he  was  stumbling  produced 
quite  a  sick  feeling  now  in  one  who 
hitherto  had  never  taken  trees  seriously. 

What  monstrous  growths  they  were!  The 
thought  that  seeds,  tiny  seeds  or  saplings, 
planted  by  his  ancestors,  could  attain  huge 
impending  and  imprisoning  bulk — ghostly 
great  growths  mounting  up  to  heaven  and 
shutting  off  this  world — exasperated  and 
unnerv^  him.  He  began  to  run,  caught 
his  foot  in  a  root  and  fell  flat  on  his  face. 
The  cursed  trees — they  seemed  to  have  a 
down  on  him!  Rubbing  elbows  and  fore¬ 
head  with  his  snow-wetted  hands,  he 
leaned  against  a  trunk  to  get  his  breath 
and  summon  the  sense  of  direction  to  his 
brain.  Once  as  a  young  man  he  had  been 
“bushed”  at  night  in  Vancouver  Island; 
quite  a  scary  business!  But  he  had  come 
out  all  right,  though  his  camp  had  been 
the  only  civilized  spot  within  a  radius  of 
twenty  miles.  .\nd  here  he  was,  on  his 
own  estate,  within  a  mile  or  two  of  home, 
getting  into  a  fimk.  It  was  childish!  .\nd 
he  laughed.  The  wind  answered,  sighing 
and  threshing  in  the  tree-tops.  There 
must  be  a  regular  blizzard  blowing  now, 
and,  to  judge  by  the  cold,  from  the  north — 
but  whether  northeast  or  northwest  was 
the  question.  Besides,  how  keep  definite 
direction  without  a  compass  in  the  dark? 

The  timber,  too,  with  its  trunks,  diverted 
the^wind  into  keen,  directionless  drafts. 
He  looked  up,  but  could  make  nothing  of 
the  two  or  three  stars  that  he  could  see. 
It  was  a  mess!  .\nd  he  lighted  a  second 
cigar  with  some  difficulty,  for  he  had  begun 
to  shiver.  The  wind  in  this  blasted  wood 
cut  through  his  Norfolk  jacket  and  crawled 
'  about  his  bodi',  which  had  become  hot 
from  his  exertions,  and  now.  felt  clammy 
and  half-frozen.  This  would  mean  pneu¬ 
monia,  if  he  didn’t  look  out!  And,  half 
feeling  his  way  from  tnfiik  to  trunk,  he 
started  on  again,  but  for  all  he  could  tell 
he  might  be  going  round  in  a  circle,  might 
even  be  crossing  rides  without  realizing, 
and-^again  that  sickening  drop  occurred  in 
his  chest.  He  stood  still  and  shouted. 
He  had  the  feeling  of  shouting  into  walls 
of  timber,  dark  and  heavy,  which  threw 
the  sound  back  at  him. 

“Curse  you!”  he  thought.  “I  wish  I’d 
sold  you  six  months  ago!”  The  wind 
fleered  and  mowed  in  the  tree-tops;  and 
he  started  off  again  at  a  run  in  that  dark 
wilderness;  till,  hitting  his  head  against  a 
low  branch,  he  fell  stunned.  He  lay  sev- 
,  eral  minutes  unconscious,  came  to  himself 
deadly  cold,  and  struggled  up  on  to  his  feet. 
^  “By  Jove!”  he  thought,  with  a  sort  of 
'^stammer  in  his  brain,  “this  is  a  bad  busi¬ 
ness!  I  may  be  out  here  all  night!”  For 
an  xmimaginative  man,  it  was  extraor- 
4dinar>'  what  \’ivid  images  he  had  just 
f^ihen.  He  saw  the  face  of  the  Government 
.  official  who  had  bought  his  timber,  and 
.  the  slight  grimace  with  which  he  had 
.agreed  to  the  price.  He  saw'  his  butler, 
after  the  gong  had  gone,  standing  like  a 
stuck  pig  by  the  sideboard,  waiting  for 
him  to  come  down.  What  w’ould  they  do 
when  he  didn’t  come?  Would  they  have 


the  sense  to  imagine  that  he  might  have  lost 
his  way  in  the  coverts,  and  take  lanterns 
and  search  for  him?  Far  more  likely  they 
would  think  -he  had  walked  over  to 
“Greenlands”  or  “Berrymoor,”  and  stayed 
there  to  dinner.  .\nd  suddenly  he  saw 
himself  slowly  freezing  out  here,  in  the 
snowy  night,  among  this  cursed  timber. 
With  a  vigorous  shake,  ht  butted  again 
into  the  darkness  among  the  tree-trunks. 
He  was  angry  now — with  him.self,  with  the 
night,  with  the  trees;  so  angry  that  he 
actually  let  out  with  his  fist  at  a  trunk 
against  which  he  had  stumbled,  and  scored 
his  knucicles.  It  was  humiliating;  and 
Sir  Arthur  Hirries  was  not  accustomed  to 
humiliation.  In  anybody  else’s  wood — 
yes;  but  to  be  lost  like  this  in  one’s  own 
coverts!  Well,  if  he  had  to  walk  all  night, 
he  would  get  out!  And  he  plunged  on 
doggedly  in  the  darkness. 

He  was  fighting  with  his  timber  now, 
as  if  the  thing  were  alive  and  each  tree  an 
enemy.  In  the  interminable  stumbling 
exertion  of  that  groping  progress  his  angry 
mood  gave  place  to  half-comatose  philoso¬ 
phy.  Trees!  His  great-great-grandfather 
had  planted  theml  His  own  was  the  fifth 
man’s  life,  but  the  trees  were  almost  as 
young  as  ever;  they  made  nothing  of  a 
man’s  life!  He  sniggered:  and  a  man  made 
nothing  of  theirs!  Did  they  know  they 
w«re  going  to  be  cut  down?  .■Ml  the  better 
if  they  did,  and  were  sweating  in  their 
shoes.  He  pinched  himself — hb  thoughts 
were  becoming  so  queer!  He  remembered 
that  once,  when  hb  liver  was  out  of  or¬ 
der,  trees  had  seemed  to  him  like  solid, 
tall  diseases — bulbous,  scarred,  cavernous, 
witch-armed,  fimgoid  emanations  of  the 
earth.  Well,  so  they  were!  And  he  was 
among  them,  on  a  snowy  pitch-black  night, 
engaged  in  thb  death-struggle! 

The  occurrence  of  the  word  death  in  hb 
thoughts  brought  him  up  all  standing.  Why 
coul^’t  he  concentrate  hb  mind  on  get¬ 
ting  out;  why  was  he  mooning  about  the 
life  and  nature  of  trees  instead  of  trying 
to  remember  the  conformation  of  his 
coverts,  so  as  to  rekindle,  in  himself  some 
sense  of  general  direction?  He  struck  a 
number  of  matches,  to  get  a  sight  of  hb 
watch  again.  Great  heaven!  He  had 
been  walking  nearly  two  hours  since  he 
last  loPked  at  it;  and  in  what  direction? 

They  said  a  man  in  a  fog  went  round  and 
round  because  of  some  kbik  in  hb  braini 

He  B  EGAN  now  to  feel  the  trees,  search¬ 
ing  for  a  hollow  trunk.  A  hollow  would 
be  some  protection  from  the  cold — hb  first 
conscious  confession  of  exhaustion.  He 
was  not  in  training,  and  he  was  sixty-five. 
The  thought,  “I  can’t  keep  thb  up  much 
longer,”  caused  a  second  explosion  of 
sullen  anger.  Danmation!  Here  he  was — 
for  all  he  could  tell — standing  where  he 
had  sat  perhaps  a  dozen  times  on  hb 
spread  shooting-stick;  watching  sunlight 
on  bare  twigs,  or  the  nose  of  hb  spaniel 
twitching  b^ide  him,  Ibtening  to  the  tap 
of  the  beaters’  sticks,  and  the  shrill, 
drawn-out :  “Mar-r-k!  Cock  over!” 

Would  they  let  thedogsout,  to  pick  up  hb 
tracks?  No!  Ten  to  one  they  would  assume 
he  was  staying  the  night  at  the  Summer- 
tons,’  or  at  Lady  Mary’s,  as  he  had  done  be¬ 
fore  now,  after  dining  there.  .\nd  suddenly 
hb  strained  heart  leaped.  He  had  struck 
a  ride  again!  His  mind  slipped  back  into 
place  like  an  elastic  let-go,  relaxed,  quiver¬ 
ing  gratefully.  He  had  only  to  follow  thb 


ride,  and  somewhere,  somehow,  he  would 
come  out.  And  be  hanged  if  he  would 
let  them  know  what  a  fool  he  had  nude 
of  himself!  Right  or  left— v.hich  way> 
He  turned  so  that  the  flying  ngw  came 
on  hb  back,  hurrying  fonvanl  Ijetwecn 
the  denser  darkness  on  either  ’.  nd,  a-hefe 
the  timber  stood  in  walls,  h.oving  his 
arms  across  and  actoss  his  Ixidy,  as  if 
dragging  a  concertina  to  full  stretch,  to 
make  sure  that  he  was  keeping  in  the  patch. 

He  went  what  seemed  an  interminable 
way  like  thb,  till  he  was  brought  up  all 
standing  by  trees,  and  coxfld  find  no  out¬ 
let,  no  continuation.  Turning  in  his 
tracks,  with  the  snow  in  his  face  now,  he 
retraced  hb  steps  till  once  more  he  was 
brought  up  short  by  trees.  He  stood 
panting.  It  was  ghastly— ghastly!  And 
in  a  panic  he  dived  thb  way  and  that  to 
find  the  bend,  the  turning,  the  way  on. 
The  sleet  stung  hb  eyes,  the  wind  fleered 
and  whistled,  the  boughs  sloughed  and 
moaned.  He  struck  matches,  trying  to 
shade  them  with  hb  cold,  wet  hands,  but 
one  by  one  they  went  out,  and  still  he 
found  no  turning.  The  ride  must  have  a 
blind  alley  at  either  end;  the  turning  must 
be  down  the  side  somewhere!  Hope  re¬ 
vived  in  him.  Never  say  die! 

He  began  a  second  retracing  of  his 
steps,  feeling  the  trunks  along  one  side, 
to  find  agap.  Hbbreathcamewithdifficulty. 
What  would  old  Brodley  say  if  he  could  see 
him.  soaked,  sweating,  frozen,  tired  to  death, 
St  umbling  along  in  the  darkness  among  this 
cursed  timber — old  Brodley  who  had  told 
him  hb  heart  was  in  poor  case!  .A  gap?  Ah! 
No  trunks — a  ride!  He  turned,  felt  a 
sharp  pain  in  his  knee  and  pitched  forward. 
He  could  not  rise — the  knee  dislocated  six 
years  ago  was  out  again.  Sir  .Arthur  Hir¬ 
ries  clenched  hb  teeth.  Nothing  more 
could  happen  to  him!  But  after  a  min¬ 
ute — blank  and  bitter — he  beg:in  to  crawl 
along  the  new  ride.  Oddly  he  felt  less 
discouraged  and  alarmed  on  hands  and 
knee — for  he  could  use  but  one.  It  was  a 
relief  to  have  his  eye  fixed  on  the  ground, 
not  peering  at  the  tree-trunks ;  or  perhaps 
there  was  less  strain  for  the  moment  on  his 
heart.  He  crawled,  stepping  every  nun- 
ute  or  so  to  renew  hb  strength.  He 
crawled  mechanically,  waiting  for  his 
heart,  his  knee,  his  lungs  to  stop  him. 

The  earth  was  snowed  over,  and  he  could 
feel  its  cold  wetness  as  he  scrifped  along. 
Good  tracks  to  follow,  if  anybody  struck 
them!  But  in  thb  dark  forest — !  In  one 
of  hb  halts,  drying  hb  hands  as  best  he 
could,  he  struck  a  match,  and  sheltering  it 
desperately,  fumbled  out  hb  watch.  Past 
ten  o’clock!  He  woimd  the  watch,  and 
put  it  back  against  hb  heart.  If  only  he 
could  wind  hb  heart!  And  squatting 
there  he  counted  hb  matches— four! 
“Well,”  he  thought  grimly,  “I  won’t  light 
them  to  show  me  my  blasted  trees.  I’ve 
got  a  cigar  left;  I’ll  keep  them  for  that.” 
.And  he  crawled  on  again.  He  must  keep 
going  while  he  could! 

He  crawled  till  hb  heart  and  lungs  and 
knee  struck  work;  and,  leaning  his  back 
against  a  tree,  sat  huddled  together,  so 
exhausted  that  he  felt  nothing  siive  a  sort 
of  bitter  heartache.  He  even  dropped 
asleep,  waking  with  a  shudder,  draffied 
from  a  dream  armchair  at  the  club  into 
thb  cold,  wet  darkness  and  the  blizzard 
moaning  in  the  trees.  He  tried  to  crawl 
again,  but  could  not,  and  for  some  minute 
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stayed  motionless,  hugging  his  body  with 
his  arms.  “Well,”  he  thought  diinly,  “I 
have  done  it!”  His  mind  was  in  such 
lethargy  that  he  could  not  even  pity  him¬ 
self.  Then  he  remembered  his  cigar.  He 
got  it  out,  bit  the  end  off,  and  began  wdth 
infinite  precautions  to  prepare  for  lighting  it. 

The  first  two  matches  went  out.  The 
third  burned,  and  the  cigar  drew.  He  had 
one  match  left,  in  case  he  dozed  and  let  the 
thing  go  out.  Looking  up  through  the 
blacLiess  he  could  see  a  star.  He  fixed 
his  eyes  on  it,  and  leaning  against  the 
trunk,  drew  the  smoke  down  into  ^ 
lungs.  With  his  arms  crossed  tightly  on 
his  breast  he  smoked  very  slowly.  \^en 
it  was  fini^ed — ^what?  Cold,  and  the 
wind  in  the  trees  imtil  the  morning! 
Half-way  through  the  cigar,  he  dozed  off. 


slept  a  long  time,  and  woke  up  so  cold 
that  he  could  barely  summon  vitality 
enough  to  strike  his  last  match.  By  some 
miracle  it  burned,  and  he  got  his  cigar  to 
draw  again.  This  time  he  smoked  it 
nearly  to  its  end,  without  mentality, 
almost  without  feeling,  except  the  physical 
sense  of  bitter  cold.  Once  with  a  sudden 
clearing  of  the  brain,  he  thought  faintly: 

“Thank  God,  I  sold  the  -  trees,  and 

they’ll  all  come  down!”  The  thought  drifted 
away  in  frozen  incoherence,  drifted  out  like 
his  cigar  »noke  into  the  sleet;  and  with  a 
faintgrinonhisUpshe  dozed  off  again.  .  .  . 

An  imderkeepei  found  him  at  ten 
o’clock  next  morning,  blue  from  cold, 
under  a  tall  elm-tree,  within  a  mile  of  his 
bed,  one  leg  stretched  out,  the  other 
hunched  up  toward  his  chest,  with  its  foot 


dug  into  the  undergrowth  for  warmth,  his 
head  huddled  into  the  collar  of  his  coat 
his  arms  crossed  on  his  breast.  Thiy  said 
he  must  have  been  dead  at  least  six  iioun. 
Along  one  side  snow  had  drifted  against 
him;  but  the  trunk  had  saved  his  back  and 
other  side*  Above  him,  the  spindly  top 
boughs  of  that  tall  tree  were  covered  with 
green-gold  clusters  of  tiny  crinkled  elm 
flowers,  against  a  deep-blue  sky — gay  as  a 
young  song  of  perfect  praise.  The  wind 
had  dropped,  and  after  the  cold  of  the 
night  the  birds  were  singing  their  clearest 
in  the  sunshine. 

They  did  not  cut  down  the  elm-tree 
xmder  which  they  found  his  body,  wiA 
the  rest  of  the  sold  timber,  but  put  a  little 
iron  fence  rouhd  it  and  a  little  tablet  on 
its  trunk. 


Tlie  Crows  Nest 

By  Glenn  'W^ard  Dreshach 

The  crow’s  nest  is  not  built  to  please  the  wren. 

And  Luke’s  rough  house  stood  high  upon  a  hill 
Where  pines  in  distance  were  like  bristling  hairs 
Upon  a  giant’s  head  grown  nearly  bald. 

It  was  not  liked  by  Sarah  in  her  house 
So  small  and  trim  near  birches  where  the  lands 
Sloped  to  the  valley.  When  she  saw  the  hill 
Each  day  she  saw  Luke’s  house  and  frowned  at  it 
And  said,  “It’s  like  a  crow’s  nest,”  to  herself.  .  .  . 

These  two  were  married  there  two  years  before 
And  parted — and  were  stubborn  as  the  hills. 

It  is  a  lonely  land  among  the  hills — 

The  crows  flew  over  and  the  circling  hawks 
And  stirred  the  place  as  unexpected  crowds 
May  rouse  a  country  store  .  .  .  Luke  lived  alone 
With  his  great  dog,  because  his  folks  had  lived 
In  that  same  place  before  him,  tilled  the  land 
And  took  what  grew.  And  Sarah  lived  alone 
In  her  prim  house  because  her  folks  had  lived 
In  it  before  her.  .  .  .  Then  one  windy  night. 

For  all  her  stubborn  pride,  the  loneliness 
Was  more  than  she  could  bear.  She  would  not  go 
To  Luke  and  ask  forgiveness,  would  not  leave 
Her  house  for  his  without  a  good  excuse. 

So  desperate  was  her  love,  so  much  in  need. 

She  thought,  “I’ll  bum  this  place.  No  other’s  near.  .  .  . 
He  can  not  turn  me  out  into  the  hills.” 

And  so  she  fired  the  house  she  loved — and  Luke 
Came  down  to  help  her  fight  the  flames.  No  house 
But  his  was  near,  and  so,  at  last,  they  went 
Into  the  crow’s  nest.  Luke  pushed  back  a  door 
And  went  ahead  of  her.  He  kicked  aside 
A  pile  of  grass  and  rags  that  he  had  placed 
Along  a  wall,  and  Sarah  asked,  “What  s  that?” 

He  growled,  “A  place  I  meant  the  dog  to  sleep.” 

.\nd  Sarah  laughed,  “That  grass  bums  fine.  I  know.” 
And  Luke,  though  shame-faced,  laughed  with  her  at  last. 
Although  she  said,  “We  might  have  had  the  sense 
To  keep  the  better  house — since  one’s  enough!” 
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The  Trencher 


The  men  bunched  in  the  door 
beyond  the  direct  light  of  the 
lamp  were  a  motley  and  di¬ 
verse  crew,  but  of  one  mind  in 
the  silent,  almost  breathless 
attention  turned  upon  Jane. 

It  was  not  her  coat  and  leggings  of  mottled 
deerskin,  nor  even  her  vivid  face  imder  the 
turned-back  fur  hood,  which  had  warmed 
her  hair  to  the  dark,  shining  smoothness 
of  a  seal’s,  nor  was  it  her  keen,  interested 
eyes  which  held  them.  It  was  the  thought 
of  what  she  had  dared  in  order  to  join  her 
husband  here  in  the  arctic  mining-camp; 
of  the  long  lonely  trip  from  Seattle — the 
danger  of  being  ice-bound;  the  hardihood — 
the  utter  foolishness  of  it! 

Not  one  of  them,  from  the  Youngster 
with  moist,,  adolescent  eyes  to  the  great 
jungle  beast  with  hair  clear  to  his  cheek¬ 
bones  could  understand  it,  unless  perhaps 
old  Reuben,  the  foreman.  Of  that  royal, 
unreckoning  passion  of  tenderness  and 
protection  which  had  brought  Jane  Bur- 
chard  north  in  the  teeth  of  winter  they 
had  no  experience,  scarcely  a  belief  till 
now.  They  were  of  the  lonely  herd  unable 
to  win  the  love  of  woman,  forever  trying 
to  buy  the  semblance  of  it.  Though  they 
could  not  understand,  yet  they  could  feel 
its  reality,  and  the  proof  of  it  was  before 
their  eyes  in  the  person  of  Jane. 

They  had  just  helped  her  from  the  deck 
of  the  Taku,  with  planks  shoved  out  upon 
the  ice  right  to  the  steamer’s  edge  and  with 
haste  none  too  swift.  For  the  cold  glazed 
the  very  wake  of  the  steamer,  so  that  she 
had  to  break  her  way  out  again  with 
bruised  nose  and  groaning  engines  and  a 
narrow’  chance  of  beating  the  polar  pack 
down  through  Bering  Straits  to  her  win¬ 
ter  berth  at  Port  Clarence. 

The  men  were  a  queer  lot,  Jane  thought, 
e^)ecially  the  hairy  one — these  men  ac¬ 
quired  in  the  year  of  her  absence;  rather 
awful  to  meet  face  to  face  three  times  a 
day,  but  about  what  you  might  expect, 
her  experience  taught  her,  of  men  working 
for  wages  in  the  North.  Her  imagination 
stretched  ahead  through  the  long  arctic 
winter  already  closing  down;  spanned  the 
hundreds  of  miles  of  icy  desolation  be¬ 
tween  their  camp  and  the  nearest  Eski¬ 
mo  encampment  on  the  straits.  She 
,  looked  about  the  small,  snug  cabin  and  up 
at  her  husband  where  he  stood  waiting  for 
her  to  speak,  a  troubled  question  at  the 
back  of  his  eyes.  It  seemed  to  her  incredi¬ 
ble  good  fortune  to  be  there';  to  have  beaten 
the  closing  down  of  the  polar  pack! 

She  smiled  on  the  men.  “Thank  you  all 
for  helping  me  ashore  so  deftly,’’  she  said, 
her  mellow  English  voice  and  crisp  con¬ 
sonants  falling^rangely,  confusingly  sweet 
on  ears  unused  to  the  voice  of  any  woman. 

No  one  answered  directly;  it  was  less 
than  twenty  minutes  since  the  Tabu’s  first 
warning  siren,  and  they  could  not  adjust 
themselves  to  her  presence. 

“She’ll  na’  mak  Port  Clarence  before 
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A  swift,  dramatic  story  of  Alaska.  A 
story  of  a  woman’s  courage  and  loyal¬ 
ty  and  quick  wit  pitted  against  treach¬ 
ery  and  death  in  the  saow-wrapped 
gold  hills  of  the  North.  Told  by  one 
who  knows  from  life  both  the  people 
and  the  place. 

the  pack  ketches  ’er,’’  the  hairy  one  ad¬ 
vanced  unexpectedly. 

Jane  tum^  on  him  with  keen  interest. 
It  was  broad  Cornish  he  spoke,  broad  as 
the  meadows  of  Stockley.  "He  met  her 
keenness  with  the  inscrutable  half-rt*gard 
which  she  had  foimd  just  as  characteristic 
of  the  tenants  on  her  father’s  place,  x 
Old  Reuben  cleared  his  throat;  as  fore¬ 
man,  the  courtesies  of  the  camp  were  his. 
“How  did  you  leave  the  twins,  ma’am?’’  he 
asked  with  something  very  near  a  smile. 

Her  answer  was  bright,  cool  and  hearty 
and  she  did  not  look  at  her  husband: 
“Thank  you,  Reuben — fine!  .^nd  indif¬ 
ferent  to  all  but  themselves,  as  healthy 
babies  ought  to  be  at  eight  months.  In 
fact,  about  as  stolid,  intelligent  and  leafy 
as  cabbages  of  the  same  age!’’ 

This  so  dearly  exceeded  Reuben’s  ques¬ 
tion  that  it  embarrassed  him,  but 
Jane  continued  reminiscently: 

“The  last  I  saw  of  them  they  were  plas¬ 
tering  each  other  with  porridge.  When  I 
tried  to  kiss  them  good-by  they  rapped  me 
in  the  face  with  their  spoons.” 

Reuben’s  face  resembled  nothing  so 
much  as  that  of  a  mule;  his  old  fur  parka 
was  disreputable,  but  he  was  a  courtier  at 
heart.  He  knew  that  he  had  become  a 
channel  of  information  intended  for 
another’s  ear.  Though  the  deepening  of 
his  grave  smile  seemed  to  draw  his  chin 
inward  to  a  deprecating  angle,  he  man¬ 
aged  to  convey  to  the  other  men,  seven  in 
all — that  it  was  time  to  leave  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Burchard  to  themselves. 

“Ma’afh,”  he  said,  closing  the  interview 
like  a  diplomat,  “your  bein’  imexpected 
ain’t  made  you  a  mite  less  welcome  than 
the  first  meadowlark  in  the  spring.  I 
know ’m  speakin’  for  the  lot  of  us.”  . 

Jane  always  had  liked  and  trusted  Reu¬ 
ben  Lamed.  She  followed  him  to  the  door 
with  a  personal  question  as  to  his  health,  a 
word  of  appreciation  for  the  year  he  had 
kept  things  going  while  she  had  been  out¬ 
side,  in  Seattle,  “busy  with  the  twins.” 

When  at  last  she  had  closed  the  door, 
she  turned  and  faced  her  husband.  She 
hoped  he  would  speak  first,  reproach  her, 
call  her  an  imnatural  mother,  give  her  a 
chance  to  explain  why,  after  their  complete 
agreement — after  she  had  let  him  go  north 
without  her — after  everything  was  settled 
for  the  winter,  she  had  deserted  those  two 
blessed  babies. 

He  compelled  her  by  his  silence.  His 
eyes  were  severely  questioning  for  all  their 
tenderness;  their  deep  gladness  he  could 
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not  hide.  She  was  vitally  aware,  as  though 
seeing  it  for  the  first  time,  of  his  fair,  rugge<l 
strength,  of  the  sensitively  curved  upper 
lip,  the  whole  man  indelibly  stamped  with 
idealism,  patience,  accomplishment;  yes, 
and  Heaven’s  last,  best  gift — humor!  She 
had  one  ecstatic  moment  of  certainty  that 
at  least  one  of  the  twins  was  like  him  and 
the  other  cunningly,  beautifully  modified 
from  her  own  dark  ty’pe  by  such  splendid 
paternity.  Then  he  spoke. 

“Well?” 

“Well.” 

Her  head  on  one  side,  eyes  like  boreal 
stars  in  the  delicate,  oval  face,  cheeks  a 
stinging  red,  Jane  defied  him,  suddenly 
nearer  tears  than  she  cared  to  admit. 

His  first  word,  however,  was  a  defense  of 
her:  “Of  course  there  is  .\unt  Marcia.” 

She  swallowed,  winking  back  those  dam¬ 
nable  tears — talking  against  time.  “After 
you  left,  George  Burchard,  I  could  neither 
eat  nor  sleep.  I  worried  .\unt  Marcia 
into  a  fidget!  I  talked  about  your  food, 
your  exercise  and  your  flannels  till  she 
turned  on  me.  ‘Why  don’t  you  go  after 
him?  You’ll  likely  catch  him  up  some¬ 
where  between  here  and  the  North  Pole!’ 
It  was  too  much!  I  asked  her  if  she  didn’t 
think  I  had  any  natural  feeling  for  my 
children,  and  she  said  she  didn’t  see  where 
I  got  it  if  I  had!  Dear  Aunt  Marcia!  She 
said  she  was  capable  of  caring  for  any 
Stockley  babies  ever  bom;  that  she  had 
minded  us  when  mother  went  traipsing  all 
over  the  world  after  dad  while  he  fought 
Hindus,  Hottentots,  and  what  not!  Dear, 
dear  .\unt  Marcia!” 

George  burchard  had  her  hands 

now.  She  hurried  on. 

“Then  I — waked  up  one  morning  and 
forgot  you  were  gone.  I  called  out  to  you 
to  come  with  me  down  the  woods  path  and 
watch  the  sun  rise  over  the  mountain,  and 
when  I  remembered — ^and  how  long  it 
would  be  before  I  should  see  you  again.  I 
nearly  died!  I  ran  to  the  end  of  the  woods 
path,  and  there  it  was.  the  way  we  saw  it 
all  last  year  together,  only — it  wasn’t  the 
same.  I  was  crying  so  I  couldn’t  see  it. 
And  instead  I  seem^  to  see  the  beach  up 
here,  the  endless  ice,  the  cabin,  and  the 
shed  and  bunk-house,  and— something  was 
wrong,  I  couldn’t  tell  what,  only  that  you 
need^  me  terribly.  It  was  frightfully  real, 
and  I  knelt  dow-n  with  my  face  tum^  this 
way  and  I  told — God — I  would  come. 
And  right  away  I  began  to  feel  belter,  and 
I  just  tore  into  the  house  and  waked  .Aunt 
Marcia  and  told  her.  She  was  wonderful — 
a  perfect  brick  about  it.” 

Still  he  held  her  hands  and  looked  down 
at  her.  “Where  are  they  now?”  he  asked. 

“George,”  she  besought  him  to  under¬ 
stand,  “there  was  just  one  place  on  earth  for 
them — home.  They  are  there  by  this  time.” 

“England?”  he  demanded  with  incredu¬ 
lous  amazement.  “You  sent  them  clean 
home  to  England,  Jane?” 


Jane  nodded;  she  was  at  her  last  ditch. 

George  Burchard  turned  away  and  back 
to  her.  He  groaned  and  choked  on  it. 
"We  shall  not  know  till  summer —  “He 
dieAeil  himself.  “The  whole  thickness  of 
the  globe  is  between  us.” 

Jane  threw  her  arms  about  him  in  a  piti¬ 
ful,  protecting  embrace.  If  he  could  just 
tfitnk  of  Aimt  Marcia  as  she  did — a  regu¬ 
lar  Rock  of  Gibraltar!  She  called  on 
Heaven  for  comfort  for  him.  Her  voice 
was  CTeditably  steady,  if  muffled,  when  she 
said: 

“I’d  be  willing  to  bet  you  anything  you 
like  that  right  this  minute  dad  is  down 
on  the  carpet  in  the  drawing-room  where 
we  never  were  allowed,  bullying  with  them 
wUe  .^unt  Marcia  tells  aU  about  how  I 
packed  and  followed  you  in  three  days.” 

George  laid  his  hand  over  her  lips;  he 
drew  her  into  his  arms.  For  a  long  mo¬ 
ment  they  stood  in  a  silent  embrace.  She 
understock,  and  at  last  she  kissed  him,  a 
yearning,  remorseful  little  kiss.  It  was  a 
promise  not  to  speak  of  the  twins  again. 
It  was  a  worshipful  admission  that  she  had 
somehow  fallen  short  of  his  ideal  of  her. 
Yet,  as  though  denying  this,  he  held  her 
still  closer — covered  her  face  with  eager, 
tender  kisses. 

“You  are — glad!”  she  murmured. 

‘Of  course,”  he  whispered.  “You 
plucky  little  mortal — my  wee  game 
plover!” 

Yet  Jane  wondered  as  she  went  about 
her  work  whether  she  really  loved  the 
twins  as  much  as  he  did,  whether  she  was 
an  unnatural  mother — and  ended  wdth  an 
overmastering  gladness  that  she  had  come. 
What  George  thought  of  her  was  not  half 
as  important  as  his  need  of  her.  Presently 
she  was  singing  about  the  lamplit  cabin. 
The  sound  drew  him  from  the  shed  where 
they  were  firing  the  paystreak.  They  st<x>d 
facing  each  other,  electric,  radiant;  resist¬ 
ing  each  other. 

“George,”  she  put  her  conundrum, 
“what  mess  is  worse  than  a  man  makes 
housekeeping  alone?” 

She  held  him  at  arms’  length  while  he 
considered  it,  her  fingers  tingling  in  his. 
It  was  difficult  to  think — better  just  to 
W. 

“Seven  men  housekeeping  alone,”  he 
ventured. 

“Right  the  first  guess,”  she  laughed, 
silenced  abruptly  by  the  sudden  fervor  of 
his  caress.  He  lift^  her  off  her  feet  and 
sat  down  with  her  in  his  arms,  against  his 
shoulder,  held  fast. 

“He  is  glad,”  she  thought  jubilantly. 
‘'Let  this  be  a  lesson  to  you,  George  Bur¬ 
chard,”  she  murmured,  rubbing  her  cheek 
against  his  rough  mackinaw;  “a  camp  is 
demoralized  and  demoralizing  wdthout  a 
woman.  You’ll  have  to  hammer  out  all 
the  tin  plates  before  they  will  hold  gravy!” 

Their  joined  laughter  turned  suddenly 
into  a  tremulous  kiss  that  brought  tears. 

“Oh,  George — I  just  had  to  come - ” 

“Hush!”  he  commanded  with  fierce  ten¬ 
derness.  “Of  course  you  had  to.” 

He  stood  up,  setting  her  abruptly  on  her 
feet.  She  brushed  her  eyes  with  the  back 
of  her  hands. 

“1  wonder  what  they  did  to  all  the  dishes, 
anyhow?”  she  persisted.  “They  must  have 
fought  with  them.  As  for  the  big  platter 
I  used  for  serving  beans  and  ever^hing, 
I  can’t  find  a  splinter  of  it.” 

George  releaWd  her — pushed  her  away 


and  strode  off  to  his  wor’<t.  She  followed  him 
to  the  door  and  stood  watching  him,  with 
his  men,  silhouetted  against  the  full  fire 
smoldering  dowm  in  the  paystreak. 

It  was  three  and  dark  already.  The 
blue-black  velvet  sky,  the  marvelous  clear 
stars,  and  the  full  glow  in  the  north  where 
the  aurora  slept  touched  her  heart.  She 
whispered  to  the  unknown  Power  above 
and  around  her: 

“I  am  here — God,”  and  went  with  deep 
content  about  her  homely  tasks. 

The  bread-box  had  disclosed  a  handfffl 
of  messy,  sourdough  bannocks.  JanV 
shook  down  the  stove,  put  more  coal  on  the 
fire  and  rolled  up  her  fur  sleeves.  From- 
behind  the  stove  on  a  shelf  supported  by> 
pegs  driven  into  the  log  wall,  a  tomato-can 
full  of  the  odorous  sour  ferment  assailed 
her,  confirmed  her,  justified  her.  Who¬ 
ever  had  been  doing  the  cooking  was  too 
lazy  to  bake  bread,  she  decided  as  she  got 
out  her  bread-board. 

It  had  to  be  scoured,  as  did  the  bread- 
pans,  w’hat  she  could  find  of  them.  Some 
were  full  of  bacon  fat.  Others  had  been  used 
for  fish  oil  or  heavy  grease  for  tallowing 
boots.  In  her  search  for  pans  she  came  on 
a  pile  of  reeking  woolens  which  she  recog¬ 
nized  as  George’s  reserve  suits.  Under  the 
bunk  a  pair  of  blankets,  stiffened  and 
partly  burnt,  told  of  cigaret  ash,  bed 
clothes  afire,  doused  and  thrown  out  to 
freeze. 

George  would  have  straightened  up,  of 
course,  if  he  had  expected  her.  This 
merely  showed  how  he  let  himself  down 
when  she  was  away  from  him!  Far  from 
discouraging  her,  it  exhilarated.  George 
really  needed  her.  With  swift  precision 
she  overhauled  the  two  bunks,  gathered 
soiled  linen,  hung  up  the  dog  harness, 
scoured  the  table  and  blackened  the  stove. 
After  that  she  washed  the  bunk  and  win¬ 
dow  curtains,  the  towels  and  flannels,  and 
hung  the  stained  things  out  to  freeze  in  the 
cold. 

II 

INNER  of  baked  salmon  and  rice  with 
hot  biscuit  was  an  incident  only  in  the 
labors  of  Jane  that  first  day,  though  it 
marked  an  epoch  with  the  men.  They 
filed  in  with  sleek,  self-conscious  heads  and 
ate  in  silent  tribute  to  the  cooking. 

“There  is  something  so  childlike  about 
them,”  Jane  said  to  her  husband  as  they 
two  lingered  alone  over  their  tea.  “Did 
you  notice  the  big  Comishman  with  the 
curly  hair?” 

“Willum,”  he  assented.  “Whittlin’  Wil- 
lum.” 

“His  stare  is  not  wholly  grateful,”  she 
observed  thoughtfully.  “It  w’as  more 
curious,  even  a  little  like  surprised  amuse¬ 
ment  tinctured  with  a  contempt — the  at¬ 
titude  of  his  class  for  women  in  general.” 

Burchard  stirred  uneasily,  moved  over 
on  the  bench  and  put  his  arm  around  her. 
She  continued  in  playful  defiance. 

“I  know  you  don’t  like  the  word  ‘class,’ 
George  Burchard.  but  until  you  find  me 
a  better  word  how  can  I  say  what  I  mean?” 

George  avoided  the  issue.  “What  about 
Willum?” 

“He  is  so  very  much  the  Cornish  peas¬ 
ant.  He  might  have  been  bom  in  the 
shadow  of  Stockley  Towers.  He  is  as 
blunt,  as  tmculent  as  some  of  father’s 
tenants!” 

George  put  his  hands  over  her  ears, 
turned  up  her  face  to  his  and  looked  her  in 
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the  eye.  “How  feudal  my  Honorable  Jane 
is!” 

Jane  pulled  his  hands  down.  “The  wash¬ 
ing  out  on  the  line  doesn’t  look  exactly 
feudal  to  me.”  she  declared. 

“My  hands  feel  very  wrinkled  and 
democratic!” 

He  laid  them  thoughtfully  against  his 
lips. 

She  withdrew  them  and  held  them  up 
for  inspection.  “.‘Vdmit  it!” 

-  He  smiled  at  her  and  asked  gently: 
:“Why  must  we  argue  this  over  and  over, 
dear?  You  are  here  by  choice  not  neces¬ 
sity.  It  is  your -prerogative  to  do  for  love 
£dl  these  things  which  make  us  so  grateful 
and  happy.  If  a  servant  did  it  for  hire  you 
would  took  down  on  her,  as  you  do  on  these 
men  who  are  wage-earners.  Y'ou  really  are 
feudal,  you  know!” 

“And  if  I  am  how  can  I  help  but  be?” 
she  demanded.  “I  deny  that  wages  have 
anything  to  do  with  it — it’s  breeding. 
Even  a  well-sired  horse  is  conscious  of  his 
mettle,  which  is  the  result  of  his  carefully 
selective  breeding!  Why  should  a  human 
being  be  less  so?” 

“I  suppose  you  forgot  all  about  that 
when  you  married  me?”  he  accused  her, 
robbing  his  cheek  against  hers. 

Jane  almost  threw  the  magnificent  twins 
in  his  face  before  she  recollected  her  silent 
compact  not  to  mention  them. 

“George  Burchard!”  she  cried,  freeing 
herself,  suddenly  feminine  and  illogical; 
hurt  a  little  too,  and  vexed  with  him  for 
having  the  best  of  her  for  the  moment, 
“George  Burchard,  you  know  perfectly 
well  that  isn’t  so!”  She  rallied  her  logic: 
“Those  very  qualities  which  made  my 
father  choose  you  to  manage  this  .Alaska 
Company  and  made  me  choose  you  for  my 
own  husband  are  proof  that  some  men  are 
bom  to  better  things  than  others.  I’ll 
wager  anything  you  like  that  Willum  had 
ever>’  bit  the  chance  to  get  on  that  you  did, 
only  he  hadn’t  the — stuff  in  him!  Y'ou 
were  bom  better,  even  if  it  was  in  a  cot¬ 
tage.  There  is  no  ‘Free  and  Equal’  birth!” 

“There  is  not,”  he  answered  her  gravely, 
“but  because  there  ought  to  be,  some  day 
there  will  be.”  He  stood  up.  “Just  a  lit¬ 
tle  perspective,  dear — ^a  bird’s-eye  on  the 
progress  of  the  human  race  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  as  we  know  it,  till  now.  Can’t 
you  see  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  masses  to 
individual  well-being  is  gradually  giving 
way - ” 

“To  the  sacrifice  of  the  individual  to  the 
well-being  of  the  masses — yes,  I  can  see 
that  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  my  face, 
George  Burchard,”  she  flamed. 

SOM  ETHIN G  in  him  burned  even  fiercer. 

“.And  you  cannot  see  that  for  sheer 
necessity  to  preserve  itself,  the  human 
race,  churning — churning,  always  from  the 
bottom — up,  must  right  the  inequalities  of 

birthj  of  opportunity - ” 

He  dazzled  her.  Because  there  ought  to 
be  there  would  be!  What  impractical  ideal¬ 
ism!  She  stood  and  adored  him  openly. 
Suj^se  he  talked  this  way  to  the  men!  It 
was  a  dangerous  creed,  but  how  gixxl  he 
was — how  fine!  Suppose  she  hadn’t  had 
the  courage  to  follow  him! 

“It  is  the  obligation,  the  privilege  of 
the  more  favored  to  give  the  means,  the 
energy,  even  life  itself  to  the  welfare  of 
the  race.”  he  contended,  ''ll' %  ' Noblesse 
oblige'  little  Jane — little  Honorable  Jane!” 
Jane  took  hold  of  him,  wonder,  doubt. 
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fear,  pride  struggling  with  a  deep  funda¬ 
mental  joy  of  possession.  Persistently  and 
without  logic  she  paid  homage  to  this  man 
of  her  heart  who  held  such  unsound  views. 
She  felt  like  a  mother  to  him.  Come  what 
would  of  it,  she  would  share  with  him  so 
long  as  the  breath  of  life  was  left  in  her! 

Ill 

AXE’S  serenity  flooded  the  little  cabin. 
George  came  in  on  ever\'  possible  pre¬ 
text  just  to  bask  in  it.  The  men  thawed 
out  little  by  little,  and  as  the  depression  of 
winter  grew  they  began  to  linger  after  the 
evening  meal.  Jane  had  brou^t  games  of 
chance  and  skill.  The  Youngster  had  a 
soft  tenor  and  knew  a  score  of  the  senti¬ 
mental  songs  exiled  men  love  best.  Willum 
contributed  a  chantey  or  two.  He  would 
drop  his  whittling  and  sing  when  urged. 

But  argument  was  the  breath  of  h^  nos¬ 
trils.  Jane  believed  he  studied  nights  on 
ways  to  bait  George  Burchard’s  kindly 
soul,  always  patiently  ready  to  answer  him. 
The  subjects  ranged  from  fertilizers  to  re¬ 
ligion,  but  his  favorite  contentions  were 
upon  the  rights  of  labor,  the  ancient  abuses 
— ^John  Bull’s  shortcomings. 

■John  Bull.”  George  contended,  “is 
yourself,  myself  —  the  profiteer  and  the 
proletarian,  we’re  all  responsible  —  all  to 
blame.”  But  Williun,  stubbornly  uncon¬ 
vinced,  visioning  John  Bull  as  the  personal 
overloard,  would  conclude  darkly: 

“Us’U  tak’  un  by  the  horns  one  of  these  ' 
days.” 

Jane’s  evenings  alone  with  her  husband 
grew  fewer  and  fewer  till  she  protested: 

“We  have  almost  no  time  together  any 
more — ^why  can’t  the  men  sit  in  their  own 
bunk-house  after  dinner?” 

“The  bunk-house  isn’t  half  as  warm  and 
comfortable,”  he  explained. 

“Are  we  short  of  coal,  or  what?” 

“We  are  rather  short,”  he  admitted; 
“we  lost  our  tran^x)rt  coming  up.” 

“George!” 

bad  storm  off  Unimak.  I  bought  up 
ever>’thing  I  could  get  at  Dutch  Harbor 
and  in  Nome — coal  at  seventy-five — ^and 
Reuben  had  the  men  cutting  a  sort  of  peat 
during  the  summer.  It  does  fairly  well 
mixed  with  coal — there’s  no  caxise  for 
woTT>',  dear.  But  with  this  fire  in  our 
cabin  and  the  one  I’m  keeping  in  the  work¬ 
ing  vein,  it  seems  best  to  let  the  bunk- 
house  fire  bum  as  low  as  we  can.” 

“I  see,”  Jane  agreed;  “the  men  really 
must  sit  here  in  our  cabin  evenings.” 

“Do  you  mind  too  much?” 

She  reassured  him:  “We’ll  just  take  our 
walks  then.  They  will  be  freer  to  smoke 
and  talk.” 

George  assented,  but  with  reservation. 
She  could  see  no  reason  why  their  private 
life  should  be  given  wholly  to  the  men,  so 
she  did  not  press  the  matter. 

Those  long  tramps  on  snow-shoes  out 
over  the  polar  pack  or  up  on  the  level  tim- 
dra  were  never  to  be  forgotten.  With  the 
li\ing  light  of  the  aurora,  and  each  other, 
and  all  the  world  beside  blotted  from 
thought,  they  skimmed  the  unmeasured 
miles  like  petrels.  Once  only  did  they 
see  a  living  being.  It  was  a  white  bear, 
a  huge  ghostly  shape  in  the  arctic  twilight, 
with  small  burning  eyes  and  a  breath  like  a 
volcano.  They  rounded  a  piled  ice  floe 
and  came  on  Bmin  suddenly,  up  on  his 
hind  legs,  towering  over  them,  terror- 
stricken  for  the  moment  in  which  they 
stared  breathless  at  the  apparition  of  life. 


Then  he  dropped  on  all  fours  and  galloped 
clumsily  away  into  the  safety  of  the  dusk. 

Jane  was  for  getting  the  men  and  hunt¬ 
ing  him  down.  “What  a  trophy  to  take 
home  to  dad!” 

“He  may  not  stop  running  till  he  hits 
the  North  Pole,”  George  laughed,  yet  it 
was  he  who  organized  the  hunt.  He  wel¬ 
comed  the  diversion.  “Things  ferment  in 
a  small  camp  like  this,”  he  told  his  wife, 
hesitated,  and  said  no  more. 

IV 

RUIN  measured  thirteen  feet  from  his 
nose  to  the  base  of- his  spine.  Hung 
from  the  gable  of  the  cabin,  his  forefeet 
dragged. .  Every'  claw  was  perfect,  and  the 
pelt  glittered  in  every-  ivory-tinted  hair.  .\ 
magnificent  trophy!  The  men  were  exult¬ 
ant,  thoroughly  tired  and  good-natured.  It 
meant  fresh  meat  for  weeks  to  come  to 
the  exiles,  and  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
Christmas  holidays  as  nothing  else  could 
have  done. 

Incidentally  it  disclosed  the  fact  that 
there  was  but  one  rifle  in  camp,  the  Young¬ 
ster’s.  He  had  a  limited  number  of  car¬ 
tridges — ^boy  treasures.  Jane,  who  thought 
of  danger  in  terms  of  ammunition,  dis¬ 
missed  anxiety  from  her  mind,  and  turned 
to  her  Christmas  preparations. 

“Tin  plates  are  all  right  for  everything 
but  Yuletide,”  she  observed,  the  week  be¬ 
fore  Christmas,  as  she  slipped  them  into 
the  pan  of  melting  snow-water  hissing  and 
crackling  on  the  red  top  of  the  stove. 

Willum  looked  up  at  her  from  between 
his  eyebrows  and  his  beard,  knife  posed 
above  his  whittling. 

“Mayhap  you’d  like  a  trencher  for  the 
b’ar’s  head,  m’lady,”  he  suggested. 

The  others  laughed. 

“You  take  the  words  out  of  my  mouth, 
Willum,”  she  returned  lightly,  stooping  to 
open  the  oven  door  upon  an  enormous  pan 
of  pork  and  beans  bubbling  in  a  rich, 
brown  gravy. 

“You  shall  have  it,”  he  promised,  tak¬ 
ing  up  his  whittling,  as  she  closed  the  oven. 

“And  the  holly  and  an  apple  to  put  be¬ 
tween  the  bear’s  teeth?”  she  laughed. 

“  ’Twill  be  moss  and  a  pratie,  I’m 
afeard,”  he  said;  “t’was  the  trencher  I 
promised;  that  I’ll  mak’  good.” 

He  took  a  small  can  from  his  pocket,  and 
dipping  his  fingers  into  its  contents  began 
to  smear  the  disk  he  had  been  whittling. 
She  had  not  noticed  before  that  it  was  an 
oval,  carefully  hollowed  and  carved  about 
the  edge. 

“Why,  Willum — what  a  beauty!”  she 
cried,  as  the  oil  and  grime  on  his  hands 
began  to  bring  out  the  rude  pattern  of  the 
carving. 

“  ’Tis  the  scene  of  my  childhood,”  he 
said  with  a?  tinge  of  sarcastic  sentimental¬ 
ity.  “  ’Tis  where  I  was  hided  for  many  a 
wee  crime  agen’  the  rich  and  powerfu’.” 

He  rose  and  put  it  in  her  hands.  “For 
Yuletide  and  the  b’ar’s  head  this  day  week. 
“  ’Twill  bear  washin’ — the  grime  of  foil’s 
upon  it.” 

The  men  were  as  curiously.intent  as  they 
had  been  the  first  night  of  her  coming. 
She  thought  of  it  after  she  had  thanked 
him  and  they  had  filed  out.  What  a  lot  of 
children  they  were,  with  men’s  passions 
and  men’s  strength!  For  a  moment  and 
with  the  sense  that  she  had  lost  touch  with 
them  since  her  evenings  with  George  had 
taken  her  afield,  she  feared  them.  They 
had  grown  secretive.  Willum  was  domi¬ 


nating  them.  She  dismissed  it  as  :ionsense 
— her  imagination — a  silly  premo.nition  of 
nerv,es.  The  “aurora  gloria  borealis”  nights 
with  George  should  not  be  given  up  with, 
out  a  sufficient  reason! 

She  examined  the  trencher  Willum  had 
laid  in  her  hands.  Stockley  Towers— the 
ruin  of  the  abbey — the  bridge  down  by 
the  old  mill  and  all  between  thatched  cot¬ 
tages — lanes— meadow,  peasants.  Rude  as 
it  was,  there  was  no  mistaking  his  inten¬ 
tion  in  the  carving  of  the  border.  Her 
mind  traveled  back  to  her  childhcKHl.  From 
which  of  those  boys  was  this  great  jun¬ 
gle-beast  grown?  Old  Gregory  had  a  son 
who  poached — had  been  puni.shcd  and 
had  run  away.  Yet  the  instinct  which  had 
prompted  Willum  to  make  the  trencher 
seem^  kindly! 

“Gwrge,”  she  began  as  he  entered. 
When  she  saw  his  face  she  changed  her 
mind,  went  to  him  quickly  and  put  her 
arms  about  him.  “What  is  it,  dear?” 

“We’re  close  on  a  pocket  in  the  gravel 
It  is  richer  than  I  ever  expected  to  see.” 

“.\nd?” 

“I  don’t  dare  leave  the  men  with  just 
Reuben.” 

“I  have  been  expecting  it.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  else?” 

He  didn’t  notice  the  tinge  of  bitterness 
in  her  voice. 

“You  are  doing  so  much  for  the  men  al¬ 
ready  that  I  hate  to  ask  another  thing  of 
you,  but - ” 

“But  if  I  could  amuse  those  pets  of 
yours — sing  or  dance - ” 

“Jane!” 

She  was  almost  breathless  with  remorse: 
“I’ve  a  plan  ready,  dear — reading-games. 

I  was  only  joking.  We’ll  begin  this  very 
evening.” 

He  drew  her  into  the  light  and 
frow-ned  intently  at  her. 

“Willum  whittles — and  grumbles,”  he 
said. 

“He  is  a  trouble-stick.” 

“That  is  true.  It  is  the  fault  of  his  qual¬ 
ity.  He  is  a  wanderer — and  adventurer— 
an  ipdividual;  in  short  a  personality,  now 
warped  and  twisted,  that  would  have  made 
something  worth  while  if  he  had  been  bom 
— say  as  your  brother.” 

“Sly  brother,”  cried  the  Honorable 
Jane,  and  again,  “my  brother!” 

George  was  thinking;  he  was  argumen¬ 
tative  and  absent-minded.  “Little  Jane, 
you  had  four  grandparents,  eight  great- 
grandparents;  likewise  ^teen  great,  great 
grandparents  and  thirty-two  great,  great, 
great - ” 

“I  know  the  rest,”  Jane  interrupted  him, 
willing  either  to  laugh  or  cry.  “You  were 
enunciating  it  at  a  social  clinic  the  night 
dad  introduced  us!  Less  than  thirty  or 
maybe  twenty  generations  ago  my  ances¬ 
tors  were  more  than  twice  the  population 
of  England.  Ergo:  either  Willum  had  no 
ancestors  at  that  time  or  had — ^mine!” 

George’s  deep  laugh  rewarded  her.  He 
drew  a  gently  impudent  hand  across  her 
face  in  a  way  that  especially  endeared  him 
to  her  for  some  inexplicable  reason.  Per¬ 
haps — because  he  always  followed  it  by  an 
all-embracing  hug. 

“I  don’t  ask  you  to  call  him  cousin,  but 
I  do  ask  you  to  remember  that  with  a  little 
different  birth  or  circumstance  he  might 
have  been — ^well,  anything.  He  is  a  bora 
leader.  I  know  I’m  repeating  myself,  but 
here  he  is  working  for  wages  three  hundred 


"  V^iVum,”  she  said  sharply,  her  eyes  Uating  u^on  him,  "/  want  your  yun.  Lay  it  on  the  trencher  there. 

Then  teJ!  the  others  to  do  the  same  with  theirs. " 

miles  north  of  the  arctic  circle,  in  a  cor-  “Coming,”  he  answered  evenly.  oath  and  looked  about  and  up  at  her. 

poration  paystreak  much  too  rich.”  “Call  them  to  dinner  as  soon  as  you  can,”  “Jane,”  her  husband  cried  below  his 

“.\nd  he  knows  you  sympathize  with  he  whispered  in  her  ear,  “and  keep  them,  breath,  “go  back  and  hold  them — till  I 

him,”  Jane  accused.  Come  out  between  times  if  you  like — just  come!  It’s  rotten  with  gold!’^ 

“Not  from  any  word  of  mine,  though  I  for  a  minute.”  “She  can  not  hold  ’em,”  Reuben  pro- 

tdl  you  frankly  that  both  by  principle  and  He  passed  the  Youngster  in  the  doorway,  tested.  “You’d  best  go  back  with  her,  sit 
as  a  matter  of  business  I  should  make  it  co-  Jane  w’as  close  behind.  down  and  eat  summat  and  tell  ’em  qttiet 

opaative.  I’ll  go  farther:  he  should  par-  “Dinner  is  served,”  she  called  merrily  like  about  it.  Meantime  I’ll  pick  up  the 
every  one  should  participate  to  into  the  night.  “Prime  ribs  and  Bruin,  worst  of  the  nuggets.” 
the  fullest,  if  it  were  mine,  or  if  I  had  any  dessicated  potatoes  and  evaporated  cab-  Without  argument,  George  Burchard 

nthority  over  it.”  The  flame  burned  up  bage,  with  plum  pudding  d  la — &  la ”  took  the  advice  of  the  older  man.  While 

in  him.  No  name  for  the  bread  pudding  now  Jane  served  a  second  helping  of  the  pud¬ 
steaming  would  come  to  her  frenzied  need  ding  d  Paurore,  he  ate  his  slice  of  Bruin 

“TJELL’S  Bells!  ^^^ly  do  we  call  our-  until  the  flickering  light  in  the  north  shot  and  talked  cjibnly  of  the  pocket  of 

*  *  Klves  pretty  names — pose  as  over-  suddenly  to  the  zenith.  extraordinary  richness  jxist  disclosed  in 

Ws?  It’s  loot  —  it’s  all  loot!  We’re  “Plum  pudding  d /’awrere.'”  she  cried  to  the  paystreai.  When  Willum  slipped  out 
fapoiling  the  old  earth — ^we’re  out  for  all  the  men  sweating  below  the  edge  of  the  pit.  he  let  him  go,  and  a  second  man.  But  the 
we  can  get,  every  one  of  us — I,  your  father.  They  looked  up  at  her  dumbly.  third  who  rose  with  the  intention  of  fol- 

Willum.  We’re  fired  with  the  same  passion  “Run  along  to  your  dinner,  boys,”  Reu-  lowing,  found  himself  blocked  in  going  out 
ofacquisition,  the  same  greed  of  gain.  Just  ben  told  them.  “The  boss  and  I  will  take  through  the  door.  Not  only  that,  he  had 

that  I  happen  to  prime  the  hole  with  the  this  fall,  and  eat  afterward,  if  the  missus  to  wait  while  Burchard  gave  orders  for  the 

hnt  gold  d^  not  in  any  wise  differentiate  don’t  mind.”  ^  new  night  and  day  shift,  asked  Jane  if  it 

oc.  We  pose — ^we  lie  to  ourselves,  we  fight  “Of  course  not,”  she  assured  him  with  would  be  possible  to  serve  a  hot  meal  at 

for  our  ‘rights,’ we  quarrel  and  kill  each  false  cheer.  The  air  was  charged  with  some  midnight,  and  then  invited  them  all  to 
other,  and  then,  stripped  of  every  sham,  imminent  catastrophe.  come  and  see  the  pocket. 

possession,  we  go  out  as  we  came  into  The  dinner  was  silent  and  sinister  to 
life!  &ne?  No  one  is  sane — Greedy?  .\11  Jane.  Once  when  the  Youngster  asked  for  '’^HEY  were  barely  gone  before  the 
we  blind  with  greed.”  salt,  there  was  a  snarl  of  jangling  nerves  A  Youngster  reappear^,  breathless  ai^ 

“George!”  She  covered  his  lips  with  from  the  men.  She  prepared  the  dessert  f^rful,  to  say  that  Reuben  had  gone  to 
her  two  hands.  fully  so  that  she  might  serve  them  and  bimk  and  would  she  please  come  to  him 

In  the  door  stood  the  Youngster,  eyes  steal  a  minute  to  go  outside.  She  reached  there.  Full  of  undefined  anxiety  she  hur- 

mouth  sagging  with  wonder  at  what  the  edge  of  the  pit  just  as  the  bank  of  ried  to  the  bunk-house.  He  had  stumbled 

he  saw;  a  man  and  woman  in  heated  argu-  gravel  above  the  fire  caved  in  upon  it.  She  and  fallen  onto  the  fire,  he  told  her,  as 

®ent,  yet  a  close  embrace.  saw  Reuben  and  her  husband  rush  forward  though  embarrassed  by  his  clumsiness. 

‘What  is  it?” ,  George  asked  him  quietly,  with  a  candle  and  examine  the  newly  ex-  He  wotild  have  come  into  the  cabin  to  let 
“Reuben  says  will  you  come,  sir.”  posed  surfaces.  Reuben  mouthed  a  staged  her  dress  his  bum  but  he  had  turned  kind 
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of  faint,  he  said.  He  begged  her  earnestly 
not  to  mention  it  to  the  others. 

“Reuben — ^what  is  the  danger — ^what 
will  they  do — what  could  they  do?”  she 
demanded  as  she  bandaged  his  arm. 

Reuben  turned  the  whole  situation  over 
in  his  mind,  she  saw,  tiying  to  decide  how 
much  to  say  to  her. 

“They’re  just  about  crazy,”  he  ad¬ 
mitted,  finally.  “Gold-bug-loco  with  the 
sight  of  such  a  rich  placer.  They  ain’t  got 
anything  to  think  about  but  that — ^no 
saloon,  no  nothing.  Nothing  but  the  same 
grind  day  by  day.” 

“But  last  year — other  years?” 

“I  never  see  anything  like  this  strike  in 
my  life,”  he  said.  “Do  you  know,  Mrs. 
Grorge,  we  been  burning  seventy-five  dol¬ 
lar  c^  in  it  all  winter  and  a  good  bargain, 
too?” 

“But  Reuben,”  she  demanded  desper¬ 
ately,  “what  can  I  do  about  it — ^what  is  the 
danger — tell  me  how  I  can  watch  against  it.” 

His  eyes  were  closed;  he  was  faint  again, 
but  he  pulled  himself  together. 

“If  I  should  be  laid  up  for  long — ^mebbe 
not  get  well,  watch  out  for  Willtun.  He’s 
a  natural  sorehead,  and  when  they  go  loco 
after  gold  there  ain’t  much  they’ll  stop  at. 
There’s  two  wa>’s  besides  guns  of  getting 
rid  of  folks  up  here;  cold  and  heat.  If 
George  Burchard  refuses  to  divvy  up  with 
them,  they’re  liable  to  hold  out  on  the  coal, 
or  to  fire  the  cabin.  But  they  won’t  do 
neither  till  just  before  time  fer  the  Taku 
to  get  back.” 

“But  if  they — skilled  us,”  she  forced  her¬ 
self  to  ask,  “Irow  could  they  get  away  from 
here  with  the  gold?  Captain  .\mos  knows 
us — he  would  take  them  prisoners — have 
them  hung.” 

“Amos  is  old — he  ain’t  likely  to  call 
again.  It'll  be  a  ne^v  captain  aboard  the 
Tiliu  when  she  comes  in  June.  They  got 
it  all  figured  out  a’ ready,  e.xcuses  and  all. 
I  heard  ’em  one  night  in  the  bunk-house, 
and  that  devil  Willum,  though  he  got  up 
the  plan,  is  the  one  that’s  stickin’  at  the 
killin’.  He  figures  your  husband’ll  give 
in — ”  He  groaned  and  sobbed  like  an  old 
man. 

“Reuben!”  she  cried,  “you’re  hurt!” 

“His  boot  took  me  in  the  left  side  below 
the  ribs,”  he  whispered. 

“Willum’s?”  she  demanded. 

“No,  the  black  one — Hunkie,  I  guess. 
It’s  between  him  and  Willum.” 

Now  he  fainted  outright,  and  she  ran  for 
restoratives.  Swrftly  she  worked  ov'er  him, 
thinking.  When  she  had  him  fairly  com¬ 
fortable  she  joined  the  men  around  the  pit. 

“Let’s  celebrate,”  she  cried  gaily,  whip¬ 
ping  out  her  automatic.  “Hold  up  your 
candle,  George.” 

Five  times  running  she  nitked  the  flame 
at  twenty  yards  before  she  missed;  her 
father’s  girl  had  shame  else.  Half  a  dozen 
revolvers  came  out,  but  her  score  held. 
She  watched  Willum  and  Willum  watched 
her.  She  could  not  fathom  his  mind,  but 
at  least  she  had  uncovered  the  guns. 

From  that  day  she  laid  fresh  si^e  to 
their  interest  and  their  appetites.  The 
Christmas  “b’ar’s  head,”  with  moss  and  a 
pratie  between  its  teeth,  was  flanked  by 
e\'er>’  good  thing  in  her  supply  boxes. 
There  was  real  plum  pudding  with  burn¬ 
ing  Jamaica  rum  and  a  gay  evening  that 
left  Jane  very  tired.  The  good-wiU,  she 
told  herself,  was  more  cooked  up  than  the 
dinner. 


George  took  Willum,  the  “Hunkie”  and 
the  Youngster  on  the  night  shift  with  him¬ 
self,  yet  he  had  to  be  up  much  of  the  day  as 
well.  The  first  of  Februarj'  came  and  went 
with  brief  sim  at  noon.  The  tension  which 
had  been  hidden,  came  out  into  the  open. 
George’s  orders  were  still  obeyed,  but  with 
sullen  silence  or  a  muttered  oath.  Jane, 
who  had  given  up  all  her  evenings  to  their 
entertainment,  now  saw  them  come  in  to 
dinner  in  silence,  eat  and  file  out  as  they 
came.  Or  make  talk  w  ith  jarring  laughter 
and  jokes  passed  under  their  breaths. 
Sometimes  she  felt  as  though  she  were  in 
an  asylum;  George  she  never  saw  alone, 
night  or  day.  There  were  no  more  walks 
in  the  magic  twilight  of  the  aurora. 

March  passed;  .\pril  came  and  went. 
.\s  the  sno\^-  drew  northward  through  the 
weeks  the  light  of  Reuben’s  mind  flickered 
and  went  out.  and  they  buried  him  under  the 
greening  tundra.  The  pile  of  little  bags  of 
golddust  and  nuggets  under  George’s  bunk 
grew  steadily.  Jane  felt  them  more  unsafe 
than  so  much  dynamite. 

With  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  climbing 
day  by  day  toward  the  zenith,  the  men 
grew  more  cheerful,  but  it  was  a  sinister 
cheerfulness.  They  were  sure  of  themselves. 
Jane  thought.  Since  Reuben’s  death  there 
were  only  two  left  to  dispose  of.  George  was 
visibly  breaking  with  the  strain  and  she 
was  just  a  woman— the  w'oman  who  fed 
them,  easily  disposed  of  when  they  were 
through  needing  her!  There  was  despair 
in  Jane’s  heart  but  no  surrender. 

.\nd  then  one  afternoon  George  fainted. 

He  had  come  in.  changetl  his  moccasins 
for  boots,  for  it  was  melting  outside,  and 
had  risen  to  go  out  again.  Jane  caught 
him  as  he  swayed  and  when  she  had  put 
him  in  his  bunk  and  given  him  veronal  she 
made  her  decision. 

V 

HE  day  was  warm  and  beautiful.  The 
•snow,  always  light  in  the  far  North, 
had  melted  in  the  feivent  sun  which  in  the 
last  week  of  Maj’  dips  for  a  short  two  hours 
below  the  horizon.  On  one  night  the  spring 
beauties  had  bloomed  fibove  the  eternal 
frost.  Purple  primroses  and  creamy  pep- 
perroot  spra\ed  the  vivid  green  of  the 
meadow-hke  tundras.  The  little  cabin  was 
sweet  with  familiar,  wild  odors,  the  table 
groaned  with  good  things.  Jane’s  brown 
head  was  bare,  her  eyes  and  cheeks  wore 
aflame  with  desperate  courage  when  she 
called  the  men  to  dinner,  for  the  ice  pack 
had  split  off  from  the  shore  in  the  night; 
the  passage  was  open. 

Whatever  the  men  intended  they  must 
put  through  now  or  it  would  be  too  late. 
If  the  passage  was  clear  out  around  Bar- 
row,  it  meant  that  the  way  was  open  to 
Port  Clarence,  for  the  troubled  water  of 
Bering  Straits  with  the  powerful  draw  of 
cold  and  heat  is  last  to  freeze  and  first  to 
melt.  The  Taku  was  due  any  day  now,  the 
little  Taku  and  safety  for  George,  herself 
and  the  hateful  gold. 

Only  once  had  any  of ^  them  asked  after 
“The  Boss”  since  his  faint  the  day  before. 
Willum  had  demanded  audience  with  him 
late  in  the  evening  and  Jane  had  denied 
him.  Afterward  she  had  kept  watch  all 
night  with  her  automatic  cocked  and  her  fin¬ 
ger  on  the  trigger.  Why  didn’t  they  fire 
the  cabin  if  they  were  going  to?  She  had  a 
certain  contempt  for  their  shillyshallying 
mixed  with  relief  when  the  light  brought 
reprieve.  All  day  she  had  sung  at  her  work 


in  a  fierce  mood  of  defiance  and  daring 
George  still  slept  the  deep  sleep  of 
haustion  that  is  almost  a  swoon.  When  he 
stirred  she  gave  him  veronal  again.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  she  had  !,.'come  (me 
need,  one  long'mg— one  imjarative  in- 
stinct,  to  save  her  husband. 

She  knew  that  if  the  men  demanded  the 
gold  he  would  refuse.  It  was  not  his— he 
was  only  its  custodian,  a  paid,  worker  for 
w^es,  like  themselves.  Whatever  his 
principles,  this  was  a  matter  of  personal 
integrity.  She  knew  him!  And  if  he  re¬ 
fused?  Before  it  should  come  to  that  she 
must  act.  She  went  out  to  the  pit  to  call 
the  men  to  dinner.  They  had  dropped  the 
pretense  of  work;  the  p^ket  had  hero 
emptied,  and  all  but  the  Youngster,  set  to  I 
watch  the  fire,  came  at  her  summons. 

“Come,  boy,”  she  cried,  “pile  on  the  coal 
and  leave  it — no  one  will  run  ofl  with  it. 
We’re  celebrating.” 

He  looked  first  to  Willum  and  then  to 
the  Hunkie  for  permission.  ! 

“Come!”  Jane  was  imperative.  j 

He  came. 

JAN  E  had  managed  samehow,  out  of  dried 
vegetables  and  jerked  meat,  to  prepare 
a  score  of  Cornish  pasties.  She  brought  the 
filled  trencher  and  set  it  before  Willum. 
“You  will  serve  it,”  she  said. 

\yillum  took  up  the  trencher  awkwardly, 
avoiding  her  eyes  as  he  knocked  two  of  the 
pasties  off  on  to  his  plate  and  passed  it 
along,  received  the  other  empty  plates  and 
filler!  them  likewise.  He  was  sullenly 
obeying  her,  she  noted,  and  prepared  for 
her  last  move.  Either  she  would  succeed 
or  she  would  precipitate  the  crisis  that 
might  cost  the  lives  of  both  herself  and  her 
husband.  Yes,  and  of  a  few  others,  she 
resolved;  that  should  come  first. 

She  listened  for  the  deep,  regular  breath¬ 
ing  of  her  husband  behind  the  curtain  of 
•  his  bunk;  the  men  were  nearly  finished 
with  their  dinner.  Deliberately  she  closed 
the  door  and  leaned  against  it.  For  all  her 
slight  physique  there  was  a  (ommanding 
dignity  about  her  that  arrested.  Her  hand 
was  upon  the  little  automatic  inside  her 
p(Kket.  She  saw  that  both  Willum  and  the 
Hunkie  knew  it,  yet  she  knew,  with  them, 
that  they  might  easily  overcome  her— 
seven  of  them. 

-  “Willum,”  she  said  shanfly,  her  eyes 
blazing  upon  him,  “I  want  your  gun.  Lay 
it  on  the  trencher  there.  Then  ted  the 
others  to  do  the  same  with  theirs.”  i 
An  almost  iinperceptible  movement  of 
the  men  caught  her  eye. 

“I  have  you  covered,”  she  told  them, 
steadily,  “and  you  know  I  can  shoot.” 

Willum  opposed  his  silent,  motionless 
bulk,  the  alertness  of  a  lynx,  to  her  silent 
watchfulness.  Out  of  the  hairy  thatch  his 
eyes  met  hers  in  a  combat  of  w  ill  that  held 
the  others  breathless.  Only  once  in  her 
life  had  Jane  known  such  a  struggle,  above  ^ 
and  beyond  any  physical  power  to  mitigate 
or  coerce.  It  was  sheer  power  of  the  spirit 
that  brought  Willum  to  his  feet  at  last, 
that  compelled  him  to  touch  his  rough 
forelock. 

“M’lady,”  he  said  with  husky  inten¬ 
sity,  his  eyes  on  the  trencher,  “ye’ve  iw 
the  right  to  fash  me.  Whut  we  demand  is 
a  facr  division  o’  the  loot.  Such  your  own 
man  has  namit  it.  Fetch  ’im  out  and  we’ll 
dicker  with  ’im — this  is  no  woman’s  buM- 
ness!” 

He  glanced  at  the  Hunkie  whose  daik, 


VI 


ui'icmpt  head  was  thrust  out  at  him. 
Under  the  spiu’  of  it  he  hit  the  table  with 
his  fist. 

“We  be  cattle  to  un!”  he  roared.  “Cti/- 
lle!”  .Again  there  was  silence.  “We  dinna 
^fish  to  haerm  yerself,”  he  added;  “we 
want  a  faer  division;  ye  can  tell  your  man 
we’re  goin’  to  have  a  faer  division.” 

“It  isn’t  his  to  give,  Willum,”  she  said 
clearly. 

“Ye’d  scarce  deny  ’tis  o’d  Sir  John’s,” 
he  sneered,  “and  ye’re  his  dochter.” 

“Very  well  then,  as  his  daughter  I  say  to 
you  that  you  came  up  here  of  your  own 
free  will  to  work  for  the  wage  agre^  upon,” 
Jane  stated.  “Can’t  you  see?”  she  broke 
out.  passionately  convincing.  “A  man’s 
honor  is  at  stake!” 

There  was  a  lohg  silence,  and  every  face 
at  the  table  was  turned  on  Willum. 

“Come,”  Jane  commanded,  “I  shall  not 
wait.  I  can  injure  most  of  you  before  you 
can  stop  me,  and  I  will.  Willum  lay  dffivn 
your  nun!” 

Willum  quivered,  first  in  the  eyes  and 
then  in  the  lips  and  finally  from  head  to 
foot.  She  saw  that  he  could  not  deny  her 
though  he  felt  it  was  unfair.  She  saw  him 
pve  way  at  last  with  a  wrench,  draw  his 
revolver  and  lay  it  on  the  empty  trencher, 
in  a  silence  broken  only  by  George’s  deep 
breathing  and  the  grin^ng  of  the  ice  pack 
out  beyond  the  beach. 

Then,  at  a  snarl  from  the  dark,  stained 
mouth  acrosi  the  table,  she  saw  Willum 
retrieve  his  grm  in  a  flash  and  turn  it  full 
upon  the  man  who  had  dared  him. 

“Who’s  running  this?”  he  thund  red. 
“Yer  gun — here,  and  a’mighty  quick!” 
He  held  the  trencher  under  the  dark  face 
while  the  minutes  drew  into  an  eternity. 
Then  slowly  he  was  obeyed. 

“Now  the  raefle  from  the  bunk-’ouse,”  he 
directed  the  V'oungster. 

.And  when  the  boy  had  brought  it  Wil¬ 
lum  laid  his  own  revolver  on  top  of  it. 

“Tis  a’,”  he  said  as  he  sat  do\\-n  before 
the  pile  of  guns;  and  the  sweat  was  run¬ 
ning  off  his  eyebrows.  He  sat  there  when 
the  others  had  gone,  his  head  on  his  chest, 
and  a  shaking  like  palsy  had  taken  hold 
of  him.  Jane  waited  while  speech  heaved 
and  groaned  within  him. 

“  ’Twas  a’  but  killin’,”  he  shuddered, 
“and  ’twas  me  started  it.  Vet  I  meant  ye 
no  haerm — I  never  meant  ye  no  haerm, 
m’lady.  I  thought  yer  man’d  divide  the 
go’d.” 

“Willum,”  said  Jane,  trembling  now 
and  more  than  willing  he  should  go  before 
he  should  notice  it,  “Willum,  gie  me  yer 
sacred  worrd  ye’ll  no  more  be  plottin’  in 
yer  haert  ’gen  me  nor  your  master,  and 
then  ye  may  gao  to  yer  work.” 

^^ILLUM  was  in  the  throes  of  confes- 
Y’  sion.  He  went  on  unheeding;  “Ye 
did  not  knaew  me,  but  it’s  a’  on  the  trencher 
yon — the  trickle  o’  water  I  plucked  ye  from 
when  ye  were  no  more’n  a  wee  game 
plover  for  height.  Lady  Jane.  I  mind 
haew  ye  stud  me  off  and  slappit  me  when 
I  would  ’a  bussed  ye  there,”  he  said  sadly, 
picking  up  his  cap. 

She  held  the  door  wide. 

“Ye  were  a’ways  a  wilfu’  wee  whippit  of 
a  lass!”  he  concludecl  to  the  closed  door,  for 
Jane  could  no  longer  stand,  and  he  should 
not  see  her  stifling  her  helpless  laughter 
while  the  tears  poured  down  her  cheeks. 


J.ANE  had  locked  and  barred  them  out, 
but  the  noise  of  their  fighting  surged 
from  shed  to  bunk  and  around  her  cabin. 
Willum  was  pajdng  dear  for  his  loyalty.  It 
was  during  the  last  hour  before  darkness 
that  the  battle  raged  hottest,  and  her  fear 
was  most  insistent.  If  Willum  was  over¬ 
come  and  they  set  fire  to  the  cabin  it  would 
be  in  the  dark.  Reuben  had  warned  her 
of  guns,  cold,  or  heat.  Suddenly  a  heavy 
object  was  flung  against  her  door,  again 
and  again,  she  heard  the  harsh  breath¬ 
ing,  of  struggling  men.  .After  that  there 
was  a  prolonged  silence  and  at  last  she 
ventured  to  look  out.  Willum,  badly 
swollen  of  face  and  with  a  black  eye,  stood 
guard. 

“I’d  scarce  be  askin’  ye  to  trust  me,”  he 
whispered,  “but  I’ll  be  needin’  the  gun 
any  minute  now.” 

Jane  did  not  hesitate.  She  gave  him  his 
own  and  another  revolver. 

“The  plan  was  to  fire  the  cabin — to  roast 
out  the  go’d.  but  the  Youngster’ll  be  takin’ 
a  hand  wi’  me.  so  don’t  ’e  worr>',  m’lady.” 

He  motioned  toward  the  bimk:  “Is  he 
bad  now?” 

She  shook  her  head,  quite  unner\'ed  by 
his  sympathy. 

He  looked  wistfully  at  her:  “When  ye’d 
be  tellin’  o’d  Sir  John  about  un,  could  ’e 
forget  mayhap  j>aert  o’  the  waerst  o’  it? 
If  ’e  would  tell  ’im  that  Willum  takkit 

care  o’  his  girl  fur  ’im  at  the  last - ” 

“I  will,  Willum — I’ll  tell  him  that,”  she 
promised,  her  eyes  smarting,  “if  we  get 
out  safe.” 

“  ’E’ll  get  out  fast  enough.  .And  Willum 
bides  on  guard — mind  that — Willum  bides. 
.Ae  wor  a  poacher  and  a  t’ief — o’d  Sir  John 
had  raeght  to  wallop  ’un.  but  tell  ’im  ae 
didnut  ’arm  his  wee  plover.” 

She  heard  George  stirring  and  closed 
William  outside. 

“Please  God  the  mom’ll  bring  ’e  better 
luck!”  he  muttered. 

The  sliding,  lilting  note  of  the  longspur- 
meadowlark  of  the  North  waked 

Jane. 

“George!”  she  cried  softly  and  looked 
down  from  her  bunk.  George  smiled  up  at 
her  and  she  slipped  down  to  pull  aside  the 
curtains.  There  in  the  blue  channel  lay 
the  little  Taku,  scraped  and  raw  from  her 
contact  with  the  ice  floes  but  beautiful  be- 
ydnd  telling  to  the  two  who  watched  her 
from  the  cabin  window. 

“England!”  whispered  Jane,  not  daring 
to  mention  the  twins. 

“Safe  haven,”  answered  her  husband. 
He  was  still  hea\’y  with  sleep,  but  as  he 
lay  watching  her  pack  with  rising  excite¬ 
ment,  till  she  was  flinging  things  into  her 
boxes  p)ell-mell,  she  thought  him  much  too 
grave.  She  threw  open  the  door  on  to  a 
morning  of  shimmering  rose  and  gold;  of 
magic,  flowery  green  meadows  and  distant 
snowpeaks,  and  the  icefields  that  touch 
the  pole. 

She  came  back  to  him  with  shining  eyes. 
“George,  dear!”  she  cried,  “come — be  glad 
with  me.  We  are  Ihing — it  is  spring  once 
more — we’re  going  home  to  the  twins!” 

He  held  her  cheek  against  his  in 
silence. 

“.And — the  trouble  is  all  over — eveiy- 
thing  is  settled,”  she  addeil  more  doubt- 
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fully;  “the  miserable  gold  is  all  here  tmder 
the  bunk.” 

“Settled?”  he  frowned  at  her,  holding 
her  off.  “Settled?  WTio  says  it  is  settled — 
who  settled  it?” 

“I  did.  I  settled  Willum  and  he  settled 
the  others.” 

“V'ou  mean  you  silenced  him,  and  he 
silenced  the  others,”  he  amended. 

“I  thought  you  were  asleep,”  she  man¬ 
aged. 

“The  drug  held  me  down,  but  I  heard 
everj'thing.” 

Her  triiunph  turned  bitter.  “Would  you 
have  had  me  let  them  murder  us — rob — us 
— bum  the  roof  over  us?”  she  demanded. 
“Would  you  have  had  me  give  in  to  their 
bulljing?” 

His  face  changed  with  each  fierce  ques¬ 
tion,  from  concern,  to  amazement,  to  ten¬ 
derness,  and  then  to  amusement. 

He  glanced  through  the  window  and 
sprang  out  of  bed.  Jane  watched  him  stretch 
luxuriously  in  the  joy  of  renewed  strength. 
She  was  secretly  delighted  with  her  self- 
elected  r61e  of  Providence;  while  he  dressed 
she  reveled  in  the  sense  of  his  dependence 
upon  her. 

“"^^OU  fierce  little  female,  protector  of 

1  the  species!  What  you  settled  was 
the  future  safety  of  your  mate  and  your 
young,  not  the  justice  of  participation  in 
the  fruits  of  labor.  You  bullied  Willum  into 
subsiding  this  once,  but  that  only  puts  off 
the  question  he  raised  upon  some  one  else.” 

“Would  you  have  given  in — given  up?” 
she  demandeil. 

“Not  a  bit  of  it — ^it  isn’t  mine.” 

“Well.  I  don’t  see  why  you - ” 

“Come!  We’re  going  home!”  he  cried, 
lifting  her  in  his  arms,  holding  her  close. 
“We’re  going  home  to  the  twins.  We’ve 
all  our  Uves  to  argue  over  our  bit  in  the 
making  of  economic  history,  but  we’ve 
only  two  minutes  for  me  to  tell  you  what  a 
dear,  plucky  little  mortal  you  are — they’re 
coming  for  the  loot — the  captun  is  just 
outside.” 

This  was  too  much!  Jane  drew  herself 
erect,  away  from  the  softening  influence 
upon  her  intelligence  of  his  caress. 

“How  can  you  prove,  George  Burchard, 
that  your  old  theories  will  make  any  better 
economic  histoiy  than  my  perfectly  good 
instincts?”  she  demanded. 

“I  can’t,”  he  admitted  with  fascinating 
candor.  “I  can  not  prove  a  thing — ^it’s  all 
to  be  proved  yet,  except  the  mess  that  in¬ 
stincts  have  made  of  things  so  far.”  Some¬ 
thing  flamed  up  in  him:  “But  I’m  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  die  trying  to  prove  it!” 

Jane  adored  him.  She  felt  earth-bound 
while  he  had  ^^*ings.  She  laid  hold  on  him. 
“Wait  for  me!”  she  begged  like  a  child  left 
behind,  and  once  again  their  laughter 
joined  and  fell  silent  in  a  long  embrace. 

Her  tide  of  ha{^iness  rose  and  over¬ 
flowed.  “Life  is  one  long,  beautiful  lark, 
if  only  e\'er>  body  knew  it.” 

“.And  would  play  the  game,”  he  supple¬ 
mented. 

“Cricket,  of  course,”  she  agreed. 

He  turned  her  face  to  his  and  looked  her 
in  the  eyes: 

“.Ami  death?” 

With  a  rush  of  protective  tenderness  she 
spread  her  arms  over  and  about  him,  and 
her  heart  flamed  to  meet  his. 

“Death  too,”  she  answered  him. 
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Importing  Tears  and  Laugnter  | 


By  Alexander  ^X^oollcott 


SIN'CE  the  old  English  playgoer 
professes  to  be  quite  agitated  be¬ 
cause  every  other  theatre  in  the 
Strand  and  Piccadilly  is  preempted 
by  some  frightfully  American  faice 
or  melodrama,  it  might  be  worth 
while  calling  his  attention  to  the  fact  that 
lyondon  Ls  sending  us  at  least  a  dozen  plays 
this  season,  that  we  are  glad  of  it,  and  that, 
of  the  dozen,  at  least  five  or  six  seem  among 
the  most  inviting,  things  scheduled  for 
production  in  New  York  this  winter. 

Thanks  to  London,  we  shall  see  the 
tragic  and  unforgettable  play  which  Barrie 
wrote  with  his  left  hand;  the  war  play 
which  Galsworthy  devis^  and  trium¬ 
phantly  produced  without  letting  any  one 
know  that  that  was  what  it  was;  the  mag¬ 
num  opus  which  Sacha  Guitry  penn^ 
under  the  impression  (fortunately  prema¬ 
ture)  that  his  death  was  at  hand;  a  two- 
hundred-year-old  comic  opera  which  is 
now  outshining  all  its  descendants  in 
Hammersmith;  and  the  ironic  comedy 
which  St.  John  Ervine  and  H.  G.  Welb 
have  written  on  the  inspiration  of  the 
promise  that  John  Barrymore  will  play  it. 


By  way  of  explanation  of  hit  wander¬ 
ing  abroad  this  (ummer  and  gathering 
the  exciting  impressions  here  set  down 
of  the  foreign  plays,  actors,  actresses 
and  authors  coming  this  winter  to  try 
American  theatregoers’  fancy,  the  well- 
liked  dramatic  critic  of  the  New  York 
Times  offers  only  a  parable.  “It  is  a 
well-known  fact,”  he  says,  “that  when 
hard-working  actors  get  a  night  off  be¬ 
tween  runs  they  like  to  go  to  a  show 
Md  see  somebody  else  act.”  So,  like¬ 
wise,  Mr.  Woollcott  rambled  abroad 
to  see  the  foreign  critic  crit.  In  cold 
fact,  however,  London  and  Parts  are 
the  laboratories  in  which  the  most 
startling  dramatic  experiments  are  usu¬ 
ally  first  made,  and  the  bombs  of  en- 
tertsunment  there  gingerly  put  to¬ 
gether  are  well-worth  keeping  an  eye 
on  so  that  when  they  go  off  here  we 
can  pretend  not  to  be  surprised. 


It  is  quite  possible  that  the  year  may 
bring  forth  in  New  York  a  better  play  than 


“Mary'  Rose,”  the  new  Barrie  work  which 
has  bwn  the  wonder  and  delight  of  Lon¬ 
don  since  early  May.  But  it  is  not  likely. 
This  is  the  gravest  and  most  austere  thing 
he  has  written  for  the  theatre,  a  play  brim¬ 
ful  of  all  his  own  unmistakable  chuckles 
and  whimsies,  but  one  of  none  the  less 
tragic  import  to  those  who  interpret  their 
own  lives  in  its  terms,  one  none  the  less  dis¬ 
maying  to  the  sentimental  and  the  self- 
coddled  who,  heretofore,  have  been  able  to 
have  such  a  comfortable  time  in  Barrie’s 
theatre.  It  b  quite  hb  best  play,  or  at 
least  you  would  call  it  so  if  it  were  not  for 
certain  haunting  memories  of  “Peter  Pan,” 
which,  after  all,  was,  in  more  sense-s  than 
one,  incomparable. 

Mary  Rose  b  a  quaint,  gentle  Englbh 
girl;  to  her  father  and  mother,  the  light  of 
their  quiet  lives;  to  her  strapping  young 
husband,  a  being  to  be  greatly  and  won- 
deringly  cherish^;  to  her  bouncing  baby 
boy,  a  most  fond  and  adoring  mothe  r.  Out 
of  thb  sheltered,  sunlit,  love-warmed  life 
she  vanbhes  one  day — vanishes  suddenly 
and  completely,  without  leaving  so  much  as 
a  trace  to  tell  her  desolate  family  why  or 
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whither  or  how.  Then,  twenty-five  years 
later,  as  suddenly  and  as  inexplicably,  she 
re^jpear.'  Back  to  her  bewildered  |)eople 
she  comC'  unchanged,  with  nothing  in  the 
look  of  her  to  show  that  she  has  been  away 
for  more  than  a  day,  for  more  than  an 
hour,  with  nothing  in  her  manner  to  show 
she  knows  she  has  been  away  at  all. 

Uncomprehendingly,  she  comes  back  to 
a  household  that  has  half-forgotten  Mary 
Hose.  Long  since,  the  first  grief  has  given 
way  to  sadness.  The  sadness,  in  turn,  to  a 
merciful  forgetfulness.  Whole  days  and 
weeks  have  slipped  placidly  by,  without 
the  comfortable  and  preoccupying  routine 
of  their  waning  lives  ever  being  inter¬ 
rupted  by  a  single  disturbing  memory  of  one 
who  had  once  been  their  whole  existence. 
They  are  old.  The  father  is  bent  and 
querulous,  the  gentle  mother  faded  and 
worn.  The  handsome  young  husband  is 
DOW  grizzled,  middle-aged,  a  little  paunchy. 
He  is  an  ambitious,  hard-hitting  admiral 
in  the  Britbh  Navy,  eager  for  the  war  he 
thinks  must  come.  The  baby — well,  a 
mutmous  runaway  at  twelve,  he  has  van¬ 
ished  somewhere  into  the  Far  £ast,  and 
except  that  they  hear  of  him  occasionally 
as  exploring  all  the  dives  from  \’ancouver 
to  Singapore,  they  know  nothing  of  him. 

It  is  to  such  a  household  that  Mary  Rose 
comes  back,  a  piteoas  reunion  because  they 
no  longer  have  anything  in  common,  be¬ 
cause  however  faithfully  their  sympathy 
and  their  conscience  may  fan  the  cold  ashes 
of  their  old  devotion,  she  can  not  really  be 
welcome;  because,  in  short,  they  are  dif¬ 
ferent  people  from  those  who  had  loved  her 
when  she  went  away.  Life  does  move  on. 
No  grief,  no  loss  halts  for  a  day  or  hour  the 
steady  turning  of  its  wheel.  In  the  tragedy 
of  “Mary  Rose,”  the  antagonist  is  Time, 
relentless. 

The  last  you  see  of  her  in  life,  she  is  run¬ 
ning  anxiously  to  the  long-closed  nursery 
where  her  baby’s  cradle  had  stood.  It  is 
this  unfinished  quest  for  her  child  that 
tethers  the  restless  spirit  of  Mary  Rose  to 
earth  and  the  poignant  final  scene  in  the 
bare,  deserted  house  is  written  just  to  show 
the  end  of  that  quest.  When  these  two 
come  face  to  face  at  last,  the  baby  has  be¬ 
come  a  coarse,  swaggering,  hairy  man,  an 
Aussie  fresh  from  the  winning  of  the  war,  a 
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fellow  scarred  from  more  than  one  kind  of 
battle.  It  is  his  fate  to  know  that  this  is 
his  mother;  to  know  that  he  is  tragically, 
grotesquely  different  from  what  her  pray¬ 
ers  for  him  had  been,  to  have  to  hope,  not 
that  she  will  recognize  her  son,  but,  for  her 
own  sake  and  for  his,  that  she  never,  never 
will. 

Here  Barrie  has  stood  it  as  long  as  he 
can.  He ‘pushes  the  crystal  from  him. 
Mary  Rose  never  knows.  Yet  her  quest 
is  completed-,  her  pilgrimage,  on  earth  - 
brought  to,  an  end.  To  the  sound  of  heav¬ 
enly  music  she  goes  out  toward  the  stars. 

In  preparing  for  this  play,  Barrie  has 
wrou^t  out  of  his  own  fancy  t^  legend  of  . 
a  mist-hung,  mystical  island,'  a  spot  of 
land  set  in  an  inland  lake  which  the  natives 
call  the  Island  That  Likes  To  Be  Visited. 
From  it,  according  to  the  tales  old  crones 
tell  over  the  fire  of  a  winter’s  night,  time 
and  again  have  travelers  vanished  never 
to  be  found  again.  According  to  the 
legend,  these  passers-by  hear  a  c^  inaudi¬ 
ble  to  other  ears,  step  away  along  the 
wooded  shore  in  obedience  to  its  simunons, 
and  are  seen  no  more. 

ON  THE  Island  Jhat  Likes  To  Be  Visit¬ 
ed,  Mary  Rose  and  her  young  husband 
are  picnicking  when  the  summons  comes. 
It  is  after  the  gayest  of  luncheons  there  on 
the  moss-covered  rocks,  with  the  rowan 
berries  drooping  to  hear  the  idle  chatter. 
It  comes  while  the  husband  is  stamping 
out  the  fire  and  the  pessimistic  boatman 
from  .Aberdeen  is  bailing  out  the  craft  that 
was  to  bear  them  all  back  to  the  mainland — 
then  it  is  that  the  weird  and  beautiful 
music  of  the  call  is  heard. 

These  eery  strains  are  first  sounded  in 
the  darken^  theatre  before  the  curtain 
rises  and  again  at  last  when  the  spirit  of 
Mary  Rose  takes  flight.  It  is  music  writ¬ 
ten  in  Debussy’s  vein  and  played  by  in¬ 
visible  harps  and  cellos.  Into  its  strains 
are  woven  from  time  to  time  the  sound  of 
rushing  winds  and  occasionally  the  tones 
of  soprano  voices.  The  composer  is  Nor¬ 
man  O’Neill.  Of  course  this  music  helps 
i.Timeasurably  to  induce  the  mood  that 
will  accept  the  stor>',  but  all  the  people 
who  are  struggling  at  the  playwright’s 
craft  will  do  well  to  study  the  simple  and 
telling  means  by  which  Barrie  himself 
has  made  his  legend  plausible.  “Mary 
Rose”  is  such  a  masterly  piece  of  crafts¬ 
manship  that  no  one  notices  the  fact. 

The  title  role  is  played  in  London  by 
Fay  Compton,  the  comely  auburn-haired 
sister  of  Compton  Mackenzie,  who  has 
written  so  often  and  so  readably  of  life 
behind  the  scenes. 

It  was  Barrie’s  idea  that,  just  as  she 
had  been  his  first  Babbie  and  his  .American 
Peter  Pan,  so  Maude  .Adams  should  be 
Mary  Rose  in  this  country,  but  after  many 
months’  reflection,  she  said  no,  and  October 
brought  the  announcement  that,  when  the 
new  play  came  to  the  Empire  for  Christmas, 
the  Mary  Rose  would  be  Ruth  Chatterton. 

This  play  in  which  Miss  Compton  h'as 
found  such  favor — for  all  her  buxomness, 
she  is  quite  adorable  as  Mary  Rose — was 
'literally  written  by  Barrie’s  left  hand,  to 
which  he  has  had  laborious  recourse  since 
writers’  cramp  crippled  the  other  one.  It 
is  strange  that  the  most  disturbing  of  all 
answers  to  the  spiritualists,  who  have  so 
engrossed  England  since  the  war,  should 
be  made  by  Barrie,  that  he,  who  has  been 
so  busy  all  his  days  in  softening  and  mak- 
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ing  glamorous  the  harsh  facts  of  life,  should 
of  all  writers  for  the  theatre  be  the  one  to 
face  death  there  most  uncompromisingh'. 
But  as  he  himself  has  said,  a  fellow  never 
can  tell  what  manner  of  ideas  will  come 
down  his  left  arm  and  glare  at  him  from 
his  sheet  of  paper. 

The  piece  by  John  Galsworthy  which 
has  had  so  triumphant  a  nm  in  Lon¬ 
don — quite  a  novel  experience  for  him.  by 
the  way— b  called  “The  Skin  Game.”  It  is 
amusing  to  note  that  he  got  it  staged  and 
embraced  by  the  public  at  a  time  when 
playgoers  were  supposed  to  run  from  war 
plays  as  from  a  plague  and  when,  at  the 
very  sight  of  such  a  thing  in  manuscript, 
any  manager  was  guaranteed  to  turn  pale 
and  call  faintly  for  restoratiyes.  Gab- 
worthy  managed  to  smuggle  it  into  popu¬ 
larity  by  not  calling  it  a  war  play  at  all  and 
by  not  letting  any  casual  observer  know  it 
was  one.  You  might  not  notice  it  j'ourself, 
unless  some  one  gave  you  the  key  or  you 
happened  to  pick  it  up  in  any  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  places  where  the  author  has  dropped 
it.  Certainly  “The  Skin  Game”  has  bwn 
hugely  enjoyed  by  hundreds  of  London 
audiences  without  many  of  them  suspect¬ 
ing  its  dark  significance  or  even  perceiving 
that  it  had  a  fourth  dimension. 

'T^EIR  enthusiasm  can  probably  be 
A  traced  to  the  sensational  third  act — 
the  kind  for  which  Bernstein  used  to  be 
scolded  by  all  the  modernists  a  few  years 
ago— with  its  most  unworthy  (you  might 
almost  say  its  most  un-Gabworthy)  contriv¬ 
ances  to  heighten  the  suspense.  It  b  the 
scene  where,  with  a  spying  maid  ever  eaves¬ 
dropping  from  behind  a  screen,  the  woman 
cornered  by  her  past  tries  to  buy  her  bbek- 
mailer’s  silence  by  offering  him  her  body. 

The  play  deab  with  a  fight  between  two 
households— on  the  one  hand  the  digniflid 
old  Hillcrist  family,  on  the  other  an  en¬ 
croaching  and  distasteful  set  of  par\’enus 
named  Uomblourr,  Feeling  in  the  Horn- 
blower  camp  runs  high  because  the  dis¬ 
dainful  Mrs,  Hillcrist  will  not  recognize 
them,  but  open  war  b  not  deebred  until 
the  ruthless  Homblower  evicts  the  Jack- 
mans,  two  innocent  old  Hillcrist  tenants 
whom  he  had  negligently  promised  to  leave 
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undisturbed  in  their  little  cottage. 

In  the  bitter  war  of  extermination 
which  follows,  the  fastidious  HUl- 
crists  are  driven  half-unconscious- 
ly  to  the  ugliest  and  most  cruel 
kinds  of  blackmail,  the  poison  gas 
of  society,  before  the  HcrnUowers 
are  obliged  to  leave  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  So  the  victory  goes  to  the 
Hillcrists,  yet  when  you  see  the 
victorious  head  of  the  household 
at  the  last,  he  is  not  flushed  with 
his  triumph  but  gnawed  by  his 
j)wn  misgivings.  He  hardly  no- 
,  tices  the  grateful  Jackmans  when 
they  coine  to  thank  him. 

‘‘I’d  forgotten  their  existence,” 
he  explains  bitterly.  “What  is  it 
that  gets  loose  when  you  begin  a 
fight  and  makes  you  what  you 
think  you’re  not?  What  blmd- 
ing  evil'.  Begin  as  you  may — it 
ends  in  this — skin  game!  Skin 
game!” 

Hfs*  little  daughter  rushes  to 
him  in  affectionate  protest. 

“It’s  not  you,  Dodo,”  she  cries. 

“It’s  not  you.  beloved  Dodo.” 

“It  is  me,”  he  answers  sternly. 

“For  I  am,  or  should  be,  master 
in  this  house.  When  we  be¬ 
gan  this  fight,  we  had  clean 
hands  —  are  they  clean  now? 

What’s  gentility  worth  if  it  can’t 
stand  fire?” 

On  that  the  curtain  falls,  leav¬ 
ing  you  with  a  fairly  vivid  im¬ 
pression  of  what  reflections  anoth¬ 
er  and  somewhat  larger  fight  begat 
in  John  Galsworthy’s  mind.  He 
says  no  more  than  is  here  reported, 
save  to  writ^  a  proverb  across  the 
fly-leaf  of  the  published  play.  It 
is  an  old  one:  “Who  touches 
pitch  shall  be  defiled.” 

Of  course  Galsworthy  always  Aiys 
writes  with  a  careful  justice, 
seeking  ever  to  speak  both  sides 
of  a  controversy  fairly,  so  that 
the  sympathies  in  any  audience  of  his 
are  likely  to  be  pretty  evenly  balanced. 
Yet  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  average 
occupant  of  a  stall  at  St.  Martin’s  Theatre 
in  London,  where  “The  Skin  Game”  is 
plapng.  is  far  more  sympathetic  with  the 
Ilornbloivers  than  he  would  have  been  had 
the  same  play  been  set  forth  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  ten  years  ago. 

I  ’HE  Wonderful  Visit”  had  its  origin  as 
A  a  play  in  the  enthusiasm  that  John 
Barrymore’s  acting  aroused  in  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  and  hospitable  mind  of  St.  John  G. 
Ervine,  when  that  war-wounded  Irish  play¬ 
wright  was  brought  to  this  country  a  year 
ago  by  the  shining  New  York  success  of 
his  two  somber  plays,  “Jane  Cl^”  and 
‘‘John'  Ferguson.”  It  had  its  origin  as  a 
stor>’  in  a  fantastic  and  ironic  tale  spun  by 
the  prolific  H.  G.  Wells  when  he  was  only 
twenty-seven — so  long  ago  that  most  of 
^  his  admirers  have  since  forgotten  that  he 
ever  wrote  it. 

It  is  the  story  of  an  angel  who,  with 
flashing  of  strange  lights  and  to  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  music  of  unearthly  beauty, 
falls  headlong  into  a  virtuous,  stuffy  and 
complacent  English  village.  There  he  is 
stoned  by  the  children,  laughed  at  by  the 
curate,  cataloged  as  a  defective  by  the 
N-illage  doctor,  and  generally  put  in  his 
place  by  all  the  best  people  of  the  com- 
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munity.  Thus  his  glory'  fades,  but  he  dies 
in  splendor  in  the  crash  of  a  burning  house 
from  which  he  was  trying  to  rescue  a  flame- 
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trapped  servant  girl.  .Xfterwaid, 
they  remember  him  only  by  arl 
occasional  glimpse  of  his  neglect¬ 
ed  grave  and  a  frequent  intima¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  curate’s 
wife  that  there  had  been  some¬ 
thing  discreditable  in  his  relations 
with  that  servant  girl. 

Wells  at  first  rather  pooh- 
poohed  the  notion  of  Ervine’s 
turning  his  old  story  into  a  play 
but  when  he  heard  that  Barry¬ 
more  wanted  it,  he  became  mter- 
csted,  bore  Ervine  off  to  his  house 
and  insisted  that  the  dramatiza¬ 
tion  be  revised  according  to  lights 
that  had  come  to  him  from  time 
to  time  in  the  considerable  inter¬ 
val  since  he  was  twenty-seven. 
They  spent,  a  week  together, 
furiously  rewriting  in  separate 
rooms  and  meeting  only  for  tem¬ 
pestuous  arguments  about  each 
scene,  which  they  both  enjoyed 
immensely. 

Sacha  Guitry,  actor  and  son 
of  an  actor,  has  written  the  play 
we  are  to  see  about  Jean-Gaspard 
and  Charles  Deburau,  the  equally 
famous  father  and  son  of  the 
French  theatre  in  the  heydey  of 
pantomime.  They  were  the  great 
Pierrots  in  the  days  when  that 
moon-struck  zany,  who  invaded 
F'rance  from  the  old  Italian 
harlequinades,  was  the  darling 
of  Paris.  That  was  m  the  thir¬ 
ties  and  forties  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  and  you  meet  De  Musset, 
George  Sand,  and  Victor  Hugo. 
You  see  the  lovely  Marie  Du- 
plessis,  from  whom  the  younger 
Dumas  derived  the  play  we.  all 
know  as  “Camille.”  You  are 
even  present  at  her  first  fateful 
come  meeting  with  Duval. 

Before  “Deburau”  was  written, 
Sacha  Guitry,  the  indefatigable 
playboy  of  the  French  stage,  had 
been  writing  and  acting  away  at  a  great 
rate,  tossing  off  the  most  trivial  farces  for 
himself  and  his  wife  and  occasionally  a 
weightier  play  to  exhibit  the  art  of  his 
father,  Lucien  Guitry,  now  an  elderly 
man,  but  still  the  great  French  actor, 
for  whom  “Chanticler”  was  written.  Then 
came  intimations  to  the  younger  Guitry 
that  he  himself  was  not  long  for  this 
world,  and  under  the  pressure  of  this 
warning  he  wrote  what  he  meant  should 
stand  as  a  masterpiece,  to  go  down 
through  the  generations  in  the  eternal 
repertoire  of  the  French  stage,  where 
good  plays  never  die.  This  was  “De¬ 
burau.” 

Granvillq  Barker  has  done  the  English 
version  in  rimed  couplets  and  David 
Belasco  has  seized  upon  it  for  production 
in  this  country.  He  is  to  produce  it  in  his 
own  fashion  with  the  title  rdle  entrusted  to 
Lionel  .\twill,  a  stalwart  young  English 
actor  who  came  to  us  inconspicuously  some 
seasons  ago  and  in  whom  Belasco  sees  the 
portents  of  a  great  future.  At  any  rate, 
-  with  a  few  magical  words  and  mystical 
passes  of  the  hand,  he  will  make  him  a  star. 

Speaking  of  Guitry,  we  are  likely  to  see 
another  play  of  his  before  so  very  long,  for 
James  K.  Hackett  has  acquired  the  rights 
to  his  “Pasteur”  and  firmly  intends  to  pro¬ 
duce  it  here  some  day,  with  himself  in  the 
title  r61e.  “Pasteur”  deals  with  the  life 
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of  the  great  French  scientist,  something 
after  the  method  employed  by  John  Drink- 
water  in  writing  “Abraham  Lincoln.”  It 
was  written  for  Lucien  Guitry  and  pre¬ 
sented  by  him  at  the  Vaudeville  in  Paris 
in  the  darkest  days  of  the  war.  His  superb 
performance  was  repeated  to  a  London 
audience  last  May,  and  the  cheers  that 
greeted  it  then  will  long  be  remembered 
by  those  who  heard  them.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  enthusiastic  premieres  within  the 
memory  of  London  playgoers,  but  “Pas¬ 
teur”  without  Guitry  and  far  from  France 
—well,  we  shall  see.  Or  perhaps  we  shall. 
It  is,  by  the  way,  the  only  instance  that 
comes  to  mind  of  a  French  drama  without 
a  single  woman  in  it. 

Mr.  Drinkwater  has  by  no  means  been 
idle  since  he  retired  to  England  after 
all  the  lectures  and  luncheons  which  the 
amazing  success  of  his  Lincoln  play  in¬ 
volved  for  him  in  America.  After  a  con¬ 
siderable  period  of  hibernation,  he  emerged 
with  the  script  of  his  promised  play  on 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots — only  to  find  that 
its  length,  good  perhaps  for  a  performance 
lasting  an  hour  and  a  half,  led  to  its  being 
rweived  by  the  producers  in  nervous  and 
gingerly  fashion.  W  hether  he  could  pad 
it  out  without  seeming  to,  or,  failing  that, 
W'hether  there  could  be  found  a  suitable 
one-act  play  to  ser\'e  as  its  curtain-raiser  — 
that  was  the  first  question.  Then  rose  one 
as  to  who  would  best  play  Mary  Stuart  in 
our  day  and  generation.  Would  Laurette 
Taylor  do?  And,  if  so,  could  she  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  depart  from  her  fixed  custom  of 
appearing  only  in  plays  written  by  her 
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husband?  In  the  fall  these  were  burning 
questions.  Perhaps  they  will  all  have  been 
answered  by  the  time  this  is  read.  At  all 
events,  we  are  to  see  “Mary  Stuart”  some 
day.  For  all  the  plays  herein  announced 
are  either  here  or  on  their  way. 

Then  from  that  same  out-of-the-way 
Hammersmith  Theatre,  which  was  un- 
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known  even  to  many  London  playgoers 
until  the  year’s  run  of  “.Abraham  Lincoln” 
drew  all  the  world’s  attention  to  it,  there 
is  coming  the  spirited  and  decorative  re¬ 
vival  of  “The  Beggar’s  Opera,”  which  has 
been  causing  such  a  great  stir  there  ever 
since  early  summer.  This  is  the  early 
eighteenth -centur>'  forerunner  of  the 
Savoy  operas.  Mr.  John  Gay’s  is  a 
truly  Gilbertian  libretto,  for  all  its  Bil¬ 
lingsgate  and  subsequently  banned  “tales 
of  bawdry,”  and  it  is  set  to  a  score  of  old 
ballad  tunes  that  were  the  high-water 
marks  of  the  English  composers  before 
they  fell  under  the  domination  of  musicians 
from  across  the  Channel.  Mr.  Gay’s  opera 
was  first  published  in  1728  and  the  effort 
of  the  present  revival  has  been  to  whittle 
away  all  the  attempted  improvements 
which  it  accumulated  in  a  hundred  years 
of  popularity.  .\n  orchestra  just  right  for 
its  simple  old  melodies  and  a  company  of 
singers  good  enough  to  do  full  justice  to 
such  sprightly  lyrics  as  “Over  the  Hills 
and  Far  .Away”  and  “How  Happy  Could 
I  Be  With  Either  Were  T’Other  Deal 
Charmer  .Away” — these  are  some  of  the 
factors  which  set  all  the  world  going  again 
to  that  absurd  Hammersmith  Theatre  of 
.Arnold  Bennett’s.  It  was  soon  decided 
that  the  easiest  way  to  duplicate  its  suc¬ 
cess  in  New  York  would  be  to  import  the 
London  production,  lock,  stock  and  barrel. 

.Another  musical  impjortation,  though  one 
of  very  different  quality,  is  “Afgar,”  a 
popular  London  r6vue  chiefly  interesting 
because  it  brings  us  .Alys  Delysi.T ,  theFrench 
music-hall  favorite  who  has  been  fighting 
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Tkttt  young  ladles  ate  trymg  to  gel  used  to  these  uncom/ortalle  positions  in  preparation  fet  tht  riotous  scents  of  "Afgar,"  the 

popular  London  Revue  imported  this  season. 


shy  of  US  these  many  seasons.  In  her  eaily 
days  Delysia  was  a  husky  midinette  in 
Paris  and  her  eventual  place  in  the  French 
theatre  was  so  humble  that  when  she  was 
invited  to  London  in  1914  it  was  at  so 
modest  a  salary  as  six  pounds  a  week. 
But  London  liked  her.  The  English  play¬ 
goers  complained  that  she  couldn’t  sing  so 
very  well  and  protested  at  her  coarseness, 
but  flocked  fascinated  to  see  her  just  the 
same.  Tall,  blonde,  vigorous,  she  is  ut¬ 
terly  different  from  the  little  grisette  type 
of  French  music-hall  artistes  who  have 
ogled  and  flirted  across  our  footlights  ever 
since  the  days  when  Anna  Held  first  sang 
“Oh  won’t  you  come  out  an’  play  wiz 
me?”  many,  years  ago. 

The  same  American  house  is  playing 
host  here  to  “Mecca,”  the  mixture  of 
pageantry'  and  extravaganza  devised  by 
Oscar  Ashe  for  his  own  use  but  now  regret¬ 
fully  relinquished  by  him  for  the  use  of 
the  Century  Theatre  in  New  York.  He 
had  planned  it  as  a  successor  to  “Chu 
Chin  Chow”  at  the  time  when  he  blithely 
contracted  to  play  that  earlier  piece  of  his 
as  long  as  it  should  run  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre.  That  was  in  the  early  fall  of 
1916,  and  not  only  has  “Chu  Chin  Chow” 
been  running  on  there  ever  since,  but  it 
gives  every  indication  of  running  forever. 

The  Theatre  Guild  has  two  English 
plays  in  its  lists — Shaw’s  “Heartbreak 
House,”  already  long  familiar  here  in  book 
form,  and  “Mr.  Pirn  Passes  By.”  This  is 
by  A.  A.  Milne,  the  young  English  essayist 
who  was  fondly  known  to  the  readers  of 


Punch  by  his  ever-welcome  initials  and 
whose  latest  book,  “Not  That  It  Matters,” 
is  full  of  gentle  and  whimsical  humor. 
This  play  of  his  is  no  great  shakes,  but  for 
all  that,  a  pleasant  enough  adventure  in 
high  comedy.  It  trifles  with  a  very  re¬ 
spectable  and  humorless  Englishman  who 
has  a  feverish  day  when  he  learns  that  his 
wife’s  first  husband  had  not  been  dead,  as 
they  both  assumed,  when  he  married  her. 
The  information  is  dropped  unconsciously 
by  Mr.  Pint,  an  abstracted  little  old  gen¬ 
tleman  who  chances  to  stop  in  to  ask  his 
way.  He  first  leads  them  to  believe  that 
the  first  husband  was  living  when  the  lady 
remarried,  then  relieves  their  feelings  by 
further  informing  them  that  the  fellow 
had  died  later  anyway  and,  just  before  he 
goes  his  way,  calms  them  all  down  by 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that,  all  the  time, 
he  had  been  thinking  of  some  one  else. 
The  utter  woe  of  the  husband,  the  un¬ 
seemly  levity  of  the  wife  and  Mr.  Pirn's 
own  blissful  unconsciousness  that  his  chat¬ 
ter  is  of  any  importance  to  them — out  of 
such  stuff  Mr.  Slihie  has  made  an  agree¬ 
able  comedy  which  can  provide  consider¬ 
able  diversion  when  it  is  well  played — 
which  it  certainly  was  not  in  London. 

Of  course  some  of  these  importations 
were  passed  on  early  in  the  season.  There 
was  Ian  Hay’s  “Happy-Go-Lucky,”  for  in¬ 
stance,  and  a  deadly  pseudo-Irish  comedy 
of  the  “Bad  ’cess  to  ’em”  variety  called 
“Paddy  the  Next  Best  Thing,”  which 
the  first  audiences  did  not  find  funny  at 
all,  at  all.  Then  the  early  season  suf¬ 


fered  the  Graham  Moffats  from  Scotland 
with  their  “Don’t  Tell,”  and  sat  re^t- 
fully  through  “One,”  the  new  Belasc^Iav 
in  which  Frances  Starr  is  entrusted  with 
the  double  r6le  of  fwin  sisters  l)om  with  a 
single  soul.  This  is  the  latest  work  of 
Edward  Knoblock,  and  so  must  be  set  down 
among  the  English  plays,  for,  though  bom 
in  America  of  partially  German  ancestr\-, 
and  educated  at  Harvard,  Knoblock  now- 
lives  in  London  and  derives  eveiything  ! 
from  England  save  his  royalties.  ‘ 

For,  no  matter  what  their  nativity  or 
what  their  habitat,  all  English-speaki 
playwrights  the  world  over  put  pen  ; 
paper  wUh  the  thought  in  the  back  of  their 
minds  that  some  day  their  piece  will  be 
played  before  that  largest  and,  by  a  sli^i 
margin,  that  most  discriminating  audieuw, 
the  .American  public.  Indeed,  the  best  ot 
them — Shaw,  Galsworthy,  Er\ine— coeir  • 
chiefly  on  the  audiences  that  wait  them  o-. 
this  side  of  the  .Atlantic.  | 

Time  was  when  New  York  saw  only  sudi 
English  works  as  Charles  Frohman  dccidid 
New  A'ork  would  like.  Now  there  is  mncii  I 
coming  and  going  of  manager>  and  Chicajo, 
New  York  and  London  are  but  three  stai  h 
in  one  huge  circuit.  Whenever  a  new  tsy 
is  product  for  the  first  time  in  any  one 
of  them,  there  is  a  great  rushing  of  scouts 
to  the  cable  offices  with  tidings  as  to  j-  - 
reception  and  advice  as  to  its  purchase. 
There  is  a  constant  exchange  of  plays 
betv  een  New  A'ork  and  London,  to  the 
general  enrichment  of  their  respective  sea¬ 
sons  Particularly,  New  A'ork’s. 
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IV 


THE  STORY  SO  FAR 

OM  BOARD  a  river  steamer,  leaving  Shanghai  in  191 1  for  a  voyage  up  the  Yangtze-Kiang,  are  brought  together  Dawley  Kane,  an  American  millionaire, 
his  son.  Rocky  Kane,  a  much-spoiled  society  youth;  Braker,  the  Qnancier's  secretary,  and  a  Japanese  traveling  assistant;  Miss  Andrews,  an  American 
girl,  and  her  older  companion.  Miss  Means;  three  notorious  characters  of  the  China  Coast,  Tex  Connor,  The  Manila  Kid — and  a  girl.  Dixie  Carmichael. 
Soon  after  the  start,  Connor  and  the  Kid  draw  young  Kane  and  others  into  a  card  game,  which  the  mate  of  the  steamer,  Griggsby  Doime,  o.uietly  and  force¬ 
fully  breaks  up.  By  way  of  substitute  diversion  the  Kid  then  arranges  a  boxing  match  between  a  Chinese  ‘‘prizefighter’'  and  Doane.  Doane  consents  to 
take  partyunderstanding  that  the  bout  is  only  to  afford  a  little  exercise  for  him  and  amusement  for  the  men.  It  proves  to  be  an  occasion  for  gambling  on 
the  result  and  for  a  disgusting  fight,  gainst  a  foul  opponent,  whom  Doane  is  compelled  to  knock  out.  In  the  fight  Doane's  physical  strength  and  force  of 
personality  impress  eve^  one,  including  the  elder  Kwe.  Tlie  Viceroy  of  Nanking,  who  has  come  aboard  later  with  his  daughter  and  retinue,  is  present  at 
the  fight;  he  afterward  invites  Doane  to  luncheon.  Rocky  Kane,  during  the  fight,  attempts  in  a  chance  encounter  on  deck,  a  brutal  flirtation  with  a  Chi¬ 
nese  girl  who  he  does  not  know  is  the  daughter  of  the  Viceroy,  later  sendmg  her  an  insulting  clandestine  note,  which  comes  to  the  captain.  Doane  goes  to 
his  cabin  to  warn  him  and  finds  him  smoking  opium. 

At  the  luncheon  with  the  Viceroy  are  revealed  something  of  Doane's  past  and  of  the  Viceroy’s  unhappy  position  in  the  new  currents  of  Chinese  life,  where, 
like  Doane  in  relation  to  his  own  land,  America,  he  stands  ^tween  two  worlds,  the  old  and  the  new.  At  the  end  he  meets  the  Viceroy's  daughter,  Hui  Fei, 
who  asks  to  see  him  later  alone.  At  Kiu  Kiang.  where  the  steamer  stops,  two  desertii^  soldiers  of  the  Viceroy  are  shot ;  there  are  rumors  cu  outbreaks  up 
the  river.  I^ile  the  steamer  is  held  up.  Dixie  Carmichael  learns  the  meaning  of  all  this  through  young  Kane,  and  tries  to  get  Tex  Connor  and  the  Manila 
Kid  to  plan  a  raid  on  the  priceless  collection  of  jewels  at  the  Viceroy’s  ancestral  home.  Hui  Fei.  meeting  Doane,  tells  him  her  father  is  returning  there  to 
take  his  life  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  dissolute  and  tottering  Imperial  Court,  who  fear  his  Western  sympathies. 

She  herself  is  to  be  taken  by  the  Imperial  messenger  to  the  Court  as  ^e  of  some  Imperial  favorite.  . 

At  a  dance  on  board  an  evening  later  Rocky  Kane,  moved  by  remorse,  asks  Doane  to  interpret  his  apology  to  the  Viceroy  and  asks  Hui  Fei  for  a  dance. 
She  politely  rebuffs  him.  Rocky  m  a  fit  of  depression  goes  off  to  smoke  opium  in  Dixie  Carmichael's  cabin.  That  night  a  battle  breaks  out  between  the 
revolutionists  and  the  Viceroy’s  soldiers  on  board,  and  later  the  steamer  is  found  afire,  and  is  beached.  The  Viceroy- s  liarty  is  rescued,  but  a  child,  the 
little  Ihincess,  is  accidentally  left  behind.  Rocky  Kane,  roused  from  his  opium  daze  by  Doane,  finds  her,  and  with  Doane  swims  ashore  with  her.  Hui  Fei 
warms  to  the  young  man's  heroism. 


Cbapter  Seven 

The  Inscrutable  IFfsI 

1 

Doane  knew  nothing  of  the 
1  dignihed  figure  he  presented 
I  as  he  took  the  viceroy’s  hand — 
simple  in  manner,  restrained, 
courteous  as  always,  his  huge 
frame  outlined  beneath  his  wet 
garments  like  a  Greek  statue  of  an  athlete. 

“You  have  helped  to  save  the  life  of  my 
child,  Griggsby  Doane” — thus  his  Ex¬ 
cellency,  in  what  proved  to  be  a  little  set 
speech— “and  with  all  my  heart  I  thank 
you.  I  am  old.  Little  time  is  left  to  me. 
But  life  follows  upon  death.  Death  is  the 
beginning  of  life.  It  has  been  said  by 
Chuang  Tze  that  the  personal  existence  of 
man  results  from  convergence  of  the  vital 
fluid,  and  with  its  dispersion  comes  what 
we  term  death.  Therefore  all  things  are 
one.  All  vitality  exists  in  continuing 
life.  And  I,  when  what  I  have  thought 
of  as  my  self  arrives  at  di^rsion,  shall 
live  on  in  my  children.  My  ‘words  are  in¬ 
adequate.  Sly  debt  to  you  is  beyond  my 
power  to  repay.  Command  me,  I  am 
your  servant.” 

Doane  bowed,  hearing  the  words,  catch¬ 
ing  something  of  the  warm  gratitude  in  the 
heart  of  the  old  man.  yet  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment  flogged  on  to  action  by  the  sense  of 
passing  time  and  present  opportunity. 
It  was  no  simple  matter,  it  seemed,  to 
approach  this  seasoned,  calmly  determined 
mind  regarding  the  final  personal  matter 
of  life  and  death.  But  he  plunged  at 
it;  stating  simply  that  he  had  heard  the 
gossip  of  the  impending  tragedy,  and  that 
m  conversing  with  the  lovely  Hui  Fei, 
who  was  in  obvious  difficulty  in  existing 
between  the  two  greatest  civilizations 
without  a  solid  footing  in  cither,  he  coulfl 
not  bear  to  think  of  her  possible  fate. 

Tang  Chi  T’ung  listened  attentively. 
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“Your  Excellency,”  Doane  pressed  on, 
“it  is  not  right  that  you  should  listen  to 
the  command  of  a  decadent  throne.  For¬ 
give  my  frankness,  my  presumption,  but 
I  must  say  this!  True,  you  are  a  Manchu. 
While  this  revolution  continues  it  will  be 
difficxdt  for  you.  But  before  another 
year  shall  have  gone  by  there  will  be  a 
new  China.  The  bitter  animosities  of 
to-day  will  pass.  Though  a  Manchu, 
your  wise  counsel  will  be  needed.  Your 
knowledge  of  the  Western  World  will 
temper  the  overemphatic  policies  of  the 
young  hot-heads  from  the  universities  of 
Japan.” 

The  \’iceroy  considered  this  appeal 
during  a  long  moment;  then,  soberly,  he 
looked  up  into  the  massive,  strongly  lined 
face  of  the  white  man  and  asked  simply: 
'  “But  what  would  you  have  me  do, 
Griggsby  Doane?” 

“Your  Excellency  knows  of  the  plan  to 
seize  your  property?” 

T’ang  inclintxl  his  head. 


3.5 


“If  you  go  on  to  your  home,  it  may  be 
that  everything  will  be  taken,  even  the 
money  on  yoiu  person.” 

T’ang  bowed  again. 

“Then,  your  Excellency,  why  not  now — 
while  you  yet  have  the  means  to  do  so — 
escape  down  the  river  with  your  daughter 
and  myself?  I  will  find  means  to  convey 
you  safely  to  Shanghai — perhaps  to  Japan 
or  Hongkong — where  you  will  be  secure 
until  further  plans  may  be  laid.” 

“Griggsby  Doane,”  replied  the  A'iceroy, 
with  simple  candor,  “you  sj^eak  indeed  as  a 
friend.  And  I  ‘would  be  false  to  the  blood 
that  flows  in  my  veins  did  I  not  prize  the 
friendship  cf  man  for  man,  second  only  to 
the  love  of  a  son  for  a  parent,  above  every 
other  quality  in  life.  Friendship  is  most 
properly  the  theme  of  many  of  the  noblest 
poems  in  our  language.  It  is  to  us  more 
than  your  people,  who  place  so  strong  an 
emphasis  on  love  between  the  sexes,  can 
perhaps  bring  themselves  to  understand. 
.\nd  therefore,  Griggsby  Doane,  your  feeL 
ing  toward  myself  and  my  daughter  moves 
my  heart  more  deeply  than  I  can  e.xpress 
to  you. 

“TT  IS  not  surprising  that  ne‘ws  of  my  sor- 

-»■  row — of  this  sad  ending  that  is  set  upon 
my  long  life — should  have  reached  you. 
But  since  you  know  so  much,  I  will  tell 
you,  as  friend  to  friend,  more.  Do  you 
know  why  this  senteiKe  has  been  passed 
upon  me?  It  b  because  I  could  not  bring 
myself  to  obey  the  order  of  the  throne 
that  the  republican  agitator.  Sun  Shi-pi, 
who  had  sought  sanctuary  near  my  yamen 
in  Nanking,  should  be  at  once  beheaded. 
Instead  I  sent  for  Sun  Shi-pi  to  counsel 
him.  I  permitted  him  to  go  to  Japan  on 
condition  that  he  engage  in  no  con^iracies 
and  that  he  remain  away.  Instead  of 
complying  with  my  condition  he  hastened 
to  organize  revolutionary  propaganda.  He 
returned  to  China,  appeare<l  in  disguise 
on  the  steamer  that  is  now  burning  out 
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yonder,  and  is  how  dead,  there^  in  his 
republican  uniform.” 

So  his  information  was  complete!  A 
picture  rose  in  Doane’s  mind  of  the  head¬ 
less  trunk  of  Sun  Shi-pi  amid  the  horrors 
of  the  lower  deck. 

His  ExceUency  continued: 

“I  was  denounced  at  the  Forbidden 
City  as  a  traitor.  The  sentence  of  death 
followed,  in  the  form  of  an  edict  from 
the  Empress  Dowager  in  the  name  of  the 
young  Emperor.  \Vere  I  now  to  follow 
Sun  Shi-pi  into  exile  in  a  foreign  land  I 
would  mark  myself  for  all  time  as  a  traitor 
indeed;  as  one  who,  while  sharing  as  an 
honored  viceroy  the  prosperity  and  dignity 
of  the  reigning  dynasty,  con^ired  to¬ 
ward  its  dowTifall.” 

”  But,  your  Excellency,  the  Empress 
Dowager  and  the  young  Emperor  no 
longer  speak  with  the  voice  of  the  Chinese 
pee^le.” 

“That  could  make  no  difference,  Griggs- 
by  Doane.  By  edict  of  the  Yellow'  Dragon 
Throne  of  Imperial  China  I  have  bwn 
instructed  to  go  to  my  ancestors.  My 
allegiance  is  only  to  that  throne.  I  will 
obey,  .\lready,  Griggsby  Doane,  you 
have  done  for  me  more  than  one  can 
ever  demand  of  a  friend.  And  yet  one 
more  demand  I  must  make  upon  you. 
There  is  no  other  to  whom  I  can  turn;  I 
have  no  other  friend  to-night.  Within 
a  short  time  my  secretaries  will  secure  a 
junk  to  convey  us  to  my  home  near 
Huang  Chow.  Will  you  come  with  us 
there?” 

Doane.  surprised,  bowed  in  assent. 

“Thank  you.  In  one  matter  more  I 
shall  need  your  help.  The  gratitude  of 
myself  and  all  my  family  and  friends  will 
remain  with  you.  You  are  a  princely 
man.  Until  later,  then,  good  night, 
Griggsby  Doane.” 

He  was  gone. 

Doane  walked  farther  along  the  bank; 
stood  for  a  time  absorbed  in  thought  that 
led.  at  length,  to  what  seemed  a  new  ray 
of  light  in  the  darkness  that  was  his  mind. 
And  he  strode  back,  hunting  in  this  group 
and  that  for  Daw’ley  Kane.  That  man 
had  offered  help.  Now  he  could  give  it. 

II 

D.\WLEY  K.\NE,  fully  dressed,  un¬ 
ruffled,  quietly  smoking  a  cigar  and 
looking  through  a  pocket  note-book  by  the 
light  from  the  river,  seemed  a  note  of  sanity 
in  an  unbelievably  confused  world.  To 
him,  apparently,  the  nightmare  of  fighting 
and  slaughter  on  the  steamer,  like  the  fire, 
were  but  incidents.  The  only  evidence  the 
man  gave  out  of  quickened  nerves  w'as 
that  he  talked  freely.  To  Doane  he  pre¬ 
sented  a  surface  as  clear  and  hard  as  pol¬ 
ished  crystal,  impenetrable,  in  a  sense  re¬ 
pelling;  yet,  as  we  say,  a  gentleman. 

They  even  chatted  casually,  as  men  will, 
standing  there  looking  out  at  the  fire 
(which  now  had  reached  the  stem  and 
eaten  down  to  the  lower  decks,  inciner¬ 
ating  alike  the  bodies  of  men  who  had 
died  for  faith  and  for  lust)  and  at  the  wide 
circle  of  light  on  the  rim  of  which  floated 
the  vulture-like  boats  of  the  rivermen. 
Doane  forced  himself  into  the  vein  of 
the  man’s  interest,  riding  roughshod  over 
a  desperate  sense  of  unreality.  For  he 
knew  that  the  great  masters  of  capital 
were  often  proud  and  even  finicky  men. 
wdio  must  be  approached  with  skill. 


Tjiey  were  kings,  must  be  humored  as 
kings. 

Kane  was  interested  to  learn  what  re¬ 
lation  the  fight  below’  decks  might  have 
to  the  large  rebellion  up  the  river.  That, 
clearly,  w’as  his  mentaJ  twist — imperson¬ 
ally  gathering  and  relating  observable 
data.  His  interest  was  deeper  in  the 
agriculture  and  commerce  of  the  immense 
Yangtze  basin,  to  w'hich  subject  he  easily 
passed.  His  questions  came  out  of  a 
present  fund  of  knowledge — questions  as 
to  the  speed,  cargo  capacity  and  opera¬ 
tion  cost  of  the  large  junks  that  plied  the 
river  by  tens  of  thousands,  as  to  the  cost  of 
employing  Chinese  labor  and  the  average 
capacity  of  the  coolie.  He  knew  all  about 
the  slowly  developing  railroads  of  north 
and  central  China;  commented  in  passing 
on  the  surprising  profits  of  the  young 
Hankow-Peking  line.  He  seem^  to 
Doane  to  have  in  his  mind  a  map  or  dia¬ 
gram  of  a  huge,  profit-making  industrial 
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w’orld,  to  W’hich  he  added  such  bits  of  line 
or  color  as  occurred  in  the  answers  to  his 
questions.  But  he  gave  out  no  conclusions, 
only  questions.  Famines,  other  w’ide- 
^read  suffering  so  tragically  common  in 
the  Orient,  interested  him  only  as  an  im¬ 
pairment  of  trade  and  industrial  nian 
pow’er.  The  opium  habit  he  viewed  as  an 
economic  problem. 

Doane,  quieter  now,  settling  doggedly  to 
his  purpose,  found  himself  analj’zing  the 
power  of  this  quiet  man.  It  lay,  of  course, 
in  the  control  of  money.  And  money 
would  be  only  a  token  of  human  energy. 
The  religion  of  his  owm  ardent  years  had 
taken  no  account  of  earthly  energy-  or  its 
tokens;  it  had  directed  the  eyes  of  the  be¬ 
wildered  seeker  toward  a  mystical  othtf 
world.  Yet  human  life,  in  the  terms  of  this 
earth,  must  go  on.  To  this  point  he  al¬ 
ways  came  around,  of  late  years,  in  his 
thinking,  just  as  the  church  had  alw-ays 
come  around  to  it.  Money  was  vitaL 
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The  church  was  endlessly  begging  for  it; 
in  no  other  way  could  it  survive  to  con¬ 
tinue  turning  puzzled  eyes  away.  ( 

the  immense  energy  created  in  the 
human  struggle  to  live  and  prosper  must  i 
continually  be  gathering  up,  here  and 
there,  into  visible  pswer  that  shrewd  I 
human  hands  would  surely  seize.  He 
felt  this  now  as  a  law.  Religion  had  not 
left  him.  He  felt  more  strongly  than  ever 
before  that  this  miraculously  continuing 
(nerg>’  implied  a  sublime  orderly  force  that 
transcended  the  outermost  bounds  of 
human  intellect.  Religion  was  surely  there; 
it  only  wanted  discovering.  It  had,  as 
surely,  to  do  with  primitive  energy,  with 
the  brat  of  the  sun  and  the  disciplined  rush 
(rf  the  planets,  with  the  tragic  struggle  of 
human  business,  \vith  work  and  war  and 
sex  and  money.  .\nd  then  he  indulged  in 
a  half-smile.  For  this  primitive  undying 
tttfgy  could  be  no  other  than  the  Tao  of 
Lao-tzu  and  Chuang-tzu.  And  so,  in  all 
these  groping  wandering  years  of  his 
errant  faith,  he  had  fetched  up,  simply, 
in  Taoism! 

But  that  law  seemed  to  stand.  The 
human  struggle  created  power  that  tended 
to  gather  at  convenient  centers.  .And 
here  beside  him.  smoking  a  cigar,  stood  a 
man  whose  curious  genius  fitted  him  to 
seize  that  power  as  it  gathered  and  ad¬ 
minister  it ;  a  man  to  whom  money  came — 
the  very  winds  of  chance  heaped  it  about 
him.  .And  to  Doane,  just  now,  money — 
even  in  quantity  that  w'ould  be  to  Kane 
hardly  the  income  of  a  day  or  so — meant 
so  much  that  the  grotesque  want  of  it  (the 
word  “grotesque”  came)  stopped  his  brain. 

For  it  was  coming  clear  to  him  how 
completely  the  throne  could  at  will 
obliterate  the  worldly  establishment  of 
T’ang  ChiT’ung.  That  throne,  however 
politically  weak,  yet  held  the  savage  in¬ 
struments  of  de^tic  power.  T’ang’s 
sad  end  would  come  within  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  perhaps;  certainly  he  would 
wait  only  to  prepare  himself  and  to  write 
his  final  papers.  The  eunuch’s  men  would 
be  everywhere  about  the  household; 
nothing  could  be  hid  from  them,  or  from 
the  spies  among  the  servants.  With 
money — a  little  money — Hui  Fei  might 
be  saved  from  an  end  as  tragic  as  her 
father’s.  The  thing,  surely,  could  be 
managed.  For  the  moment  it  seemed 
almost  simple.  She  could  be  spirited  away. 
There  might  be  missionaries  to  escort  her 
down  the  river  on  one  of  the  steamers. 

IT  WAS  then,  whOe  Doane’s  thoughts 
stiU  raced  hither  and  thither,  that  Kane 
himself  broached  the  vital  topic. 

“This  Viceroy — ”  thus  Kane — “seems 
to  be  quite  a  personage.  He’s  l>een  a 
d4)lomat,  I  believe.  .And  Kato  tells 
roe  he  has  an  excellent  collection  of  paint¬ 
ings.” 

Doane,  driven  by  his  turbulent  emotions, 
felt  himself  turning  into  a  trader. 

“You  are  interested  in  Chinese  painting, 
are  you  not,  Mr.  Kane?”  he  asked  guard¬ 
edly. 

“Oh,  yes.  I  have  something  of  a  col¬ 
lection.  .And  now  and  then  Kato  picks 
up  something  for  me.” 

“I  don’t  know',  of  course,  how'  far  ycu 
would  care  to  go  with  it,  Mr.  Kane” — 
Doane  was  measuring  every  word  as  it 
Passe<l  his  lips — “but  there  is  a  possibility 
that  a  bargain  could  be  struck  with  his 
Excellency  at  this  time.” 
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“Indeed?” 

“It  W'ould  be  advisable  to  act  pretty 
quickly,  I  should  say.” 

“Well!  This  is  interesting.  You  are 
informed  about  his  collection?” 

“In  a  general  w'ay.  It  is  very  weU 
known  out  here.  His  collection  of  land¬ 
scapes  of  the  T’ang  and  Sung  periods  is 
supposed  to  be  the  most  complete  in  exis¬ 
tence,  with  fine  works  of  Ching  Hao, 
Kuan  Tung,  Tung  Yuan  and  Chu-jan. 
The  best-known  paintings  of  Li  Chang  are 
his.  He  has  several  by  Kao  Ke-ming, 
and,  I  know',  an  original  sixfold  landscape 
screen  by  Kuo  Hsi.  Then  there  are 
works  of  the  four  masters  of  southern 
Sung — Li  Tang,  Lui  Sung-nian,  Ma  Yuen 
and  Hsia  Kuai.  You  w'odd  find  nearly  all 
the  great  men  of  the  .Academy  represented.” 


DO.ANE  stopped;  waited  to  see  if  this 
list  of  names  impressed  the  great 
.American.  If  he  knew',  in  his  own  person, 
anything  whatever  about  Chinese  painting 
he  must  exhibit  at  least  a  little  feeling. 

But  Daw'ley  Kane  said  nothing;  merely 
lighted,  with  provoking  deliberation,  a 
fresh  cigar. 

“It  is  commonly  understood,  too” — 
Doane  could  not  resist  pressmg  him  a 
little  farther — “that  he  has  authentic 
paintings  by  Wu  Tao-tzu,  and  Li  Lung- 
mien.”  Surely  these  two  names  would 
stir  this  man  who  seemed  at  moments  no 
more  than  a  calculating  machine  with 
manners.  But  Kane  smoked  pn.  “.And 
I  understand  that  he  has  a  fairly  com¬ 
plete  collection  of  portraits  by  the  men  of 
the  Brush-strokes-reducing  Method.” 

He  finished  rather  lamely;  fell  silent,  and 
looked  out  over  the  still  brilliantly  lighted 
river;  the  river  of  a  hundred  thousand 
dramatic  scenes— battles  and  romances 
and  struggles  for  trade — the  great  river 
with  its  endless  memories  of  gold  and  blood¬ 
shed — the  river  that  for  a  brief  day  was 
running  red  again.  The  fire  out  there, 
though  red  fiame  and  rolling  smoke  and 
whirling  sparks  still  roared  upward,  w'as 
consuming  now  the  low'er  deck  and  the  hull. 
Within  the  hour  the  Yen  Hsin  w'ould  be 
no  more  than  a  curving  double  row  of 
charred  ribs;  one  'more  casual  memory  of 
the  river. 

Still  Dawley  Kane  smoked  on.  He 


clearly  knesv  no  enthusiasm.  He  was  an 
analyst,  an  appraiser,  a  trader  to  the  core. 
He  felt  no  discomfort,  even  in  friendly  talk, 
in  letting  the  other  man  w'ait. 

But  Doane  w'ould  say  no  more.  .And 
finally,  knocking  the  ash  off  his  cigar  with  a 
reflective  finger,  Kane  remarked : 

“Y'ou  really  think  that  this  collection 
would  be  a  good  buy?” 

“Unquestionably.” 

“Have  you  any  idea  w'hat  he  w'ould 
ask?” 

“I  don’t  even  know  that  he  would  con¬ 
sider  selling  it.” 

“But  if  he  were  properly  approached — 

there  are  reasons - ” 

“You  know  of  his  predicament?” 

“I  gather  that  there  is  a  predicament.” 
“Oh,  well,  yes.  there  is.  But  I  don’t 
know  how  even  to  guess  at  the  value. 
Many  flt'TTTe'' paintings  are  priceless.  In 
XewyY^k,  at  'Snll^tor’s  prices,  and  with¬ 
out  the  safe  >  ’ 

Lisand  dallars?” 

Sore.”..  iy 

aiij^ious  to^  sell — must 

of  cotu^”  \ 

>usand  is  a 'good  deal  of 
place  that  sum  to  his 
Jdr  jftjstance,  by  wire,  at 
a  Shanghai  bank,  "doiwL  you  suppose  it 
wotild  tempt  him?” 

“It  might.  Though  T’ang  knows  the 
value  of  every  piece.”  Doane  W'as  finding 
difficulty  in  keeping  pace  with  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Kane  would  shave  every  penny; 
as  a  matter  of  principle.  That,  of  course, 
explained  him;  w'as  the  secret  of  his  wealth 
and  power.  Paintings,  after  all,  mattereil 
to  him  only  in  a  remote  sense;  you  could 
always  buy  them  if  you  chose,  if  people 
Would,  as  apparently  they  did,  think  better 
of  you  for  buying  them.  It  came  down  to 
the  desirability  of  building  up  and  solidify¬ 
ing  one’s  name,  of  what  Doane  had  heard 
spoken  of  everj’where  in  .America  during 
his  last  v'isit  as  “publicity.”  The  word 
irritated  him.  It  suggested  that  other 
word,  also  heard  everywhere  in  .America, 
“salesmanship.”  These  w'ords.  to  the  sen¬ 
sitively  observ'ant  Doane,  had  connoted  an 
unpleasant  blend  of  aggressiv'e  enterprise 
with  an  equally  aggressh'e  plausibility. 

But  his  wits  were  sharpening  fast.  If  this 
man  was  a  buyer,  he  would  be  a  seller. 
“His  Excellency  has  another  collextion 
that  might  or  might  not  interest  you — the 
value  of  it  would  be  only  slightly  artistic — 
his  precious  stones.”  Doane  threw  this 
out  carelessly.  “There  is  no  estimating 
the  value  of  those.  It  might  run  far  into 
the  millions.’'  He  saw'  Kane’s  eyes  come 
to  a  sudden  hard  focus  behind  the  veil 
of  smoke.  He  was  really  interested  at 
last.  .And  Doane.  with  mounting  pulse, 
quietly  added:  “He  has  historical  jewels 
from  m.my  parts  of  .Asia — head  orna¬ 
ment;,  bracelets,  ropes  cf  matched  pearls 
from  Ce>lon.  old  carv'ed  jade  from  Khotan, 
quantities  of  the  jewelry  taken  from  Bac- 
tria,  Khorassan  and  Persia  by  Genghis 
Khan  and  his  sons,  including  a  number  of 
famous  roj'al  pieces,  and  some  of  the  jew¬ 
eled  ornaments  brought  from  the  temples 
of  India  by  Kublai  Khan.” 

This.  Doane  knew,  was  enough.  He 
waited,  now,  himself.  W  aited  and  waited. 

“Mr.  Doane’’ — Kane,  at  last,  w'as  speak¬ 
ing — “I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  ap¬ 
proach  the  Viceroy  for  me.  To-night,  if 
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r*'  :,rr]  daughter  to  a  fate  that  >^411  almost 

Ik  I  |-«giai*»  certainly  end  in  death  for  her  as  wdl. 

.'■;«>fi'.Si  ;■  1  They  are  his  property.’’ 

M  I  *  Imperial  Government— the  Em- 

|U»^— <*■*  ,  ■»  y^gjfcj  i  •***  press  Dowager  and  her  crew.  They  art 

"Ilf  f!V' - \  fc^SSS^sipSiiflp?^®®*^  't?***  sending  the  chief  eimuch,  Chang  Yvian-k 

L paintings  and  jewck,  pd  hi 

i  I  I  f^.  ^  ■  A\  ^  ^  necessary  to  hurry  matters^-smi^ 

^  I  /  IK  Ny  K  the  things  out.  But  the  fan  paintings  can 

t>  (\h  I  ! '  I  J  Bf  packed  in  a  parcel  or  two.  the  scrolls 

^-'  V->  ,  ^\Y\\  ;iHf  rolled  small  on  their  ivory  sticks,  the  jew- 

-  ^  t«  lji\l  '(jEif  /  gathered  in  a  few  boxes.  Once  in 

*  \  Mi  \  ■'  •‘•- white  hands— they  would  be  .safe,  I  think. 

-.r  '  f  ^  believe  I  can  arrange  it.  I'he  port*. 

'»  ■  ^  ^jy'  JL  would  probaily 

..  '  ''^  n  ^  li  f  V  j/  coolly  appraising  him.  I'heir  rniiujs 

^  I-- ni  l  im  ^  “As  you  are  stating  it  now,  it  b  a  differ- 

'\  r' ‘  I  rf  v  r  "I  if'  situation  altogether,”  said  Kane,  the 

^  [  ,(iZ\  ^  ring  of  tempered  metal  in  hb  voice. 

^  !  ^  K  >jU^\  ^  “Obviously  the  man  to  deal  with  b  the 

^  K  iK/  j  ^  eunuch,  What’s-hb-name.” 

I  ^  "  '  -  ^y'-'  JH  I  iW  ."j^y  f'  I  i  ■  ^ 'f  “He  would  have  the  collections  com- 

'  I  f  plete  including  the  porcelains  and  the 

I  ’y"  *  .i"  ^  ^  ‘  Hr/  f  carvings.  I  should  want  them  all.  He 

[■'■'.  (tty  r  ■  «aBl  1:  M‘-  y  -  ->1^^  would  be  ignorant  and  corrupt,  of  course; 

’*  we  OTuld  buy  hm  for  a  song. 

.  i  j  Mr.  Kane,  seems  a  g<^  (fed 

ii  **  Doane  heard  himself  saying — - 

-'^z*  //  X  sorry.  I  could  hardly  undertake 

I  ■  JT'i  t/V  /  y  i\  ’  walked  away  Hi 

O  /  J /  y  failure  was  complete.  Worse,  &  there 

\  "V*./  J-  bad  been  any  gaps  in  the  information 

yr  supplied  by  the  ubiquitous  little  Kato, 

Jy  '  *^bey  were  fiUed  now.  The  fine  steel 

machine  that  served  so  smoothly  p  a 

I  brain  in  the  head  of  the  great  Arnerican, 

’■  ..  ^ would  be  working  on  and  on.  Through 

the  Japanese  he  could  easily  enou^  reach 
Chang  Yuan-fu  from  Hankow  after  the 

you  think  best.  I  will  be  glad,  of  course,  mask  of  a  smile,  would  be  deep,  of  course,  tragedy  that  now  hovered  so  clo»  over 
to  pay  you  a  commission.”  With  a  sudden  sinking  of  the  heart,  the  old  Viceroy  and  aU  that  was  hb.  He 

“Shall  I  make  a  definite  offer — for  the  Doane  perceived  that  Kane  might  easily  could  make  what  he  and  hb  suave  kind 
paintings  and  the  jeweb?”  have  picked  up  the  whole  story.  But  would  doubtless  regard — the  slang  wxd 

“No.”  Kane  considered.  “Let  him  set  even  if  he  did  he  would  admit  nothing,  aime  grimly — ^as  a  killing, 
a  price.  Then  we  wiU  make  our  offer.”  He  trusted  no  one;  that  was  hb  calm, 

“It  is  safe  to  say,  Mr.  Kane — ”  Doane  cynical  strength.  He  would  trade  to  the  IV 

W'as  remembering  experiences  of  men  in  last.  Another  swift,  if  random,  percep-  _ 

church  and  educational  work  who  had  had  tion  of  this  tense  moment  was  that  much  ^T^HE  white  men  had  made  a  small  fire 

to  approach  the  great  capitalbts  for  gifts  of  the  common  talk  regarding  the  “in-  L  ©n  the  bank  of  dry  rushes  and  thwarts 

of  money — “that  you  could  sell  half  the  scrutable”  East  was  utter  nonsense,  frewn  the  boats.  There  sat  Hui  Fei,  the 
paintings  for  what  you  might  pay  for  the  Read  in  the  light  of  hbtory  and  habit  the  sleeping  little  princess  in  her  arms;  and, 
two  collections  at  thb  time.  Tbat  would  Oriental  mind  was  anything  but  deeply  beside  her.  Rocky  Kane.  Nearby,  whw 
enable  you  to  give  the  other  half,  as  a  col-  mystenous;  it  was,  indeed,  very  nearly  an  the  men  had  spread  coats  on  the  grou^ 
lection  bearing  your  own  name,  to  one  of  opan  book.  Whereas  the  Western  mind.  Miss  Means  and  Miss  Andrews  slept  side 
the  art  museums  at  home,  at  no  cost  to  with  its  miraculous  religion,  its  sentimen-  by  side. 

yourself.”  tality  and  (at  the  same  time)  its  cynicaUy  Doane  walking  toward  the  group^ 

Kane  smoked  thoughtfuUy.  “I  pre-  unscrupulous  financial  pwwer,  could  hie  stopping,  moving  away  only  to  turn  if- 

sume,  Mr.  Doane,”  he  said,  “that  the  pre-  baffling  indeed.  resolutely  back — saw  young  Kane  reach 

dicament  ymu  sp>oke  of  can  not  interfere  Desp)erate  now-,  seeing  no  other  w-ay  over  and  take  the  child  into  hb  own  aiTO 
in  any  way  with  the  safe  delivery  of  the  through,  Doane  spxike  out  from  hb  tor-  and  saw  Hui  Fei  smile  at  him.  He  stro« 

coUections.”  tured  heart.  aw-ay  then,  struggling  to  believe  that  she 

Doane  considered.  How  much  did  thb  “Mr.  Kane,  the  simple  fact  b  that  his  could  do  that.  But  she  had.  AfW 

man  know'?  That  Japanese,  behind  hb  Excellency  has  been  condemned  to  death,  aU,  she  knew  only  that  he  ha^a^ 
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outrageously  toward  her,  had  then  apoio- 
gized  publicly,  boyishly,  and  now  had 
brought  her  little  sister  ashore,  himself 
fulling  exhausted  on  the  bank.  With 
those  few  facts,  out  of  her  impulsively 
young  judgment  she  could  strike  a  balance 
in  his  favor.  Even  at  his  worst  he  had 
crudely  admired  her;  for  that  she  might, 
in  the  end,  forgive  him.  And  his  youth 
would  call  to  her. 

Doane,  indeed,  forced  himself  to  con¬ 
sider  the  boy  dispassionately.  The  wild 
oats  of  any  spxjiled  youth  with  too  much 
mtmey  at  his  di^x>sal,  if  brought  together, 
and  closely  scrutinized,  would  m^e  an 
appalling  showing.  Wild  young  men  did, 
of  course,  recover.  There  was  in  this  boy 
a  note  of  intensity — passionate,  eager — 
that  was  by  no  means  all  egotism.  And 
there  was  in  the  father  a  hard  sort  of 
character  that  had  proved  itself  indomi¬ 
table,  and  that  must  be  taken  into  account. 
Yes,  it  was  a  simple  fact,  that  many  a 
young  fellow  had  gone  farther  wrong  than 
had  Rocky  Kane  without  wrecking  his 
adult  life.  Y'ou  couldn’t  tell.  And  there 
they  were,  the  eager,  moody  boy  and  the 
lovely  girl,  who  was  oddly,  quaintly  con¬ 
spicuous  in  her  opera  wr^,  sitting  very 
dose,  talking  in  low  tones  while  he  walked 
alone.  .  .  . 

Doane  told  himself  that  it  was  better 
so.  Pacing  back  and  forth,  dwelling  on 
the  quick  changeableness  of  youth,  its 
ardor  and  sensitive  hopeftdness,  he 
thought — reaching  out  for  fellowship  as 
will  iways  the  hurt  soul — of  other  lonely 
lives,  of  .\belard  and  Jean  Valjean.  of 
St.  Francis,  even  of  Christ.  It  was  odd — 
from  his  present  philosophical  position 
of  something  near  Taoism  he  felt  the  legend¬ 
ary  Christ  as  a  profoundly  human  and 
friendly  spirit,  immeasurably  more  tender, 
finer,  gentler  than  the  theological  struc¬ 
ture  of  thought  and  conduct  that  had  been 
erected  in  his  name.  He  had  thought 
himself  very  nearly  around  the  circle,  back 
to  essentid  good.  This  process  could 
bring  only  humility.  Love  was  a  torment¬ 
ing  problem  of  self;  the  mature  soul  must 
in  some  measure  attain  selflessness  if  it 
were  not  to  go  down  in  the  trampled  dust 
of  life.  Worldly  success  was  an  accident. 
It  was  hardly  desirable;  hardly  mattered. 
That  he  had  within  the  hour  pinned  his 
hope  to  money,  fairly  fought  for  it,  began 
to  seem  incredible. 

The  Viceroy  found  him  standing  quietly 
by  the  river,  turning  from  the  slowly 
dying  fire  out  there  to  the  dowly  spreading 
glow  in  the  eastern  sky. 

“I  like  to  think,”  remarked  his  Excel¬ 
lency,  smiling  in  friendly  fashion,  “that 
when  the  first  Buddhist  patriarch,  Bodhid- 
harma,  miraculously  crossed  the  river  on  a 
reed  plucked  from  the  southern  bank,  it 
was  not  far  from  here,  near  my  home.” 

not  your  city  of  Huang  Chow 
the  home  of  Li  Po?”  asked  Doane. 

“Indeed,  yes!”  cried  His  Excellency. 
“In  some  of  his  excursions  on  the  river  he 
undoubtedly  passed  the  site  of  my  home.” 

Doane  quoted  in  musical  Chinese  from 
that  most  famous  of  rhapsodists: 

“  ‘One  who  has  hearkened  to  the  waters 
roaring  down  from  the  heights  of  Lung, 
and  faint  voices  from  the  land  of  Ch’in; 
<Mie  who  has  listened  to  the  cries  of 
monkeys  on  the  shores  of  the  Yangtze 
Kiang,  and  the  songs  of  the  land  of  Pa’. 
That”— he  was  musing  aloud,  reflectively 
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as  the  Chinese  do — “was  written  three 
full  centuries,  before  William  of  Normandy 
first  set  foot  on  British  soil.  Li  Po  so  de¬ 
scribed  himself.” 

They  talked  on,  of  life  and  philost^hy, 
in  langiiage  interwoven  with  classit^ 
allusions.  Friendship,  the  finest  relation¬ 
ship  in  Chinese  civilization,  as  it  stood, 
had  come  to  them.  It  brought  a  kind  of 
peace.  It  seemed  to  Doane  then  that’his 
personal  struggle,  no  matter  what  atone¬ 
ment  might  lie  before,  was  over.  He  for¬ 
got  again  the  Western  vigor  that  was  and 
to  the  last  would  be  driving  his  spirit. 
He  felt  himself  again  the  philosopher. 

V 

ME.\NWHILE  the  swiftly  growing  ac¬ 
quaintanceship  of  Hui  Fei  and  Rocky 
Kane  was  weaving  its  bright-tinted  weft  in 
and  out  through  the  dark  warp  of  Rocky’s 
ill-spent  youth.  His  eyes  followed  the 
slightest  movement  of  her  slim  hands  and 
rested  doglike  on  her  finely  modeled  head, 
about  which  the  shining  wet  black  hair 
lay  close.  To  his  quick  youth  she  was 
an  exquisite  fairy.  He  felt  her  as  perfume 
in  the  air  he  breathed.  Her  voice,  when 
she  drowsily,  prettily  spoke,  fell  on  his 
ear  like  music  in  an  enchanted  land.  He 
could  say  little;  he  had  never  before  so  lost 
himself. 

She  tried  daintily  to  conceal  a  yawm. 
And  he,  clasping  the  child  in  both  arms, 
turned  away  to  hide  its  brother.  Then, 
very  softly,  she  laughed  and  he  laughed. 
“Y’ou  must  try  to  sleep,”  he  said  gently. 
“I  canno’  let  you  keep  my  sister.  You, 
too,  are  ver’  tire.” 

“It’s  nothing.  I  love  t.o  hold  her. 
Really!  You  see,  my  life  hasn’t  been  this 
way.  Maybe,  if  I’d  had  a  sister.” — he 
stopped,  suddenly,  vividly  sensing  what 
he  had  been;  a  hot  flush  flooded  his  sensi¬ 
tive  face.  He  could  only  add  then:  “I 
want  you  to  sleep.  It  may  be  hours  before 
the  boat  comes  for  you.  It’s  been  such 
a  horrible  time — such  a  nightmare.” 

_ 


“But  you  mus’  res’,  too.  One  cf  the 
servan’s  will  take  my  sister.” 

“No!”  he  cried,  low,  fiercely.  “I  won’t 
let  any  one  else  have  her!”  Sensing 
crudely  that  the  child  was  a  chord  between 
them,  he  tightened  his  hold.  The  little 
head  rolled  back  on  his  arm;  he  bent  over, 
tenderly  kissed  the  soft  cheek,  then  looked 
over  it  at  Hui  Fei,  staring.  During  one 
brief  moment  their  eyes  met  full  in  the 
flickering  red  light. 

She  turned  away;  in  lieu  of  speech  looked 
about  for  a  ^x)t  to  lay  her  head. 

“Here!”  He  laid  the  child  on  the 
ground,  and,  surprised  to  find  him.self  col¬ 
larless  and  coatless,  took  ofl  his  waistcoat, 
rolled  it  up  and  placed  it  for  a  pillow. 
“It’s  really  pretty  well  dried  out,”  he 
added,  with  an  embarrassed  little  laugh. 
Then,  as  she  still  said  nothing,  went  on: 
“Do  just  lie  down  there.  I’ll  keep  awake. 
We  can’t  count  on  the  servants;  they’re 
all  scared  to  death.” 

Still  she  hesitated.  “I’m  afraid  I  am 
ver’  tire’,”  she  finally  remarked,  unsteadi¬ 
ly.  “I  can’t  think  ver’  clearly.” 

“It’s  been  awful!  And  you  were  won¬ 
derful!  Swimming  out  there.  I  didn’t 
know  there  was  a  giri  in  the  world  like  you.” 
This  commonplace  speech  came  ardently 
out  of  a  blazing  face. 

SHE  answered  in  a  sleepy  effort  at  the 
matter-of-fact — ^ 

“Oh,  that  wasn’t  anything.  I  swam  a 
lot  at  college.  .Yn’  I  played  basket- 
baU.”  . 

“Listen!”  said  he,  hardly  hearing.  '‘I’ve 
got  to  tell  you  something.  I’m  not 
good  enough  to  so  much  as  ^ak  to 
you.” 

“Please!”  she  murmured.  “I  don’  wan’ 

you  to  talk  abou’ - ” 

“I  don’t  mean  that.  It’s  other  things 
too.”  His  voice  broke,  but  after  a 
moment  he  pressed  on,  a  determined 
look  on  his  curiously  youthful  face. 
“I’ve  done  every  rotten  thing  I  could 
think  of.  I’m — well,  I  guess  I’m  just  a 
criminal.  No,  listen — please!  It’s  true. 
I’m  to  blame  for  this  awful  fire — smoking 
opium  in  my  cabin.  It  was  my  lamp — 
it  must  have  been.  I  fell  asleep.  But  I 
knew  better,  of  course.  Oh,  God,  it’s 
terrible!  .YU  those  lives,  aU  this  suffering! 
.Ynd  you — I’ve  nearly  kiUed  you — ^when  it 
was  you — ”  Here,  creditably,  he  caught 
himself.  “Don’t  think  I’m  talking  wil(Uy. 
I’m  getting  at  something.  Seeing  you, 
meeting  you — and  now,  this — weU,  I’ve 
never  seen  anybody  like  you.  It’s  bowled 
me  off  my  feet.  I  know  what  love  is, 
now — Oh,  please!  I’ve  got  to  get  this  out. 
I  love  you.  I’m  crazy  about  you.  I  can 
say  that  because  pretty  soon  that  boat’ll 
come  and  you’ll  go  and  I’U  never  see  you 
again.  It’s  right,  too!  I’ve  get  to  start 
again — alone — and  prove  that  there’s 
good  stuff  in  me  somewhere.” 

“I’m  ver’  tire’,”  she  said  bravely;  and 
resting  her  head  on  the  rolled-up  waist¬ 
coat  she  lay  still. 

He  waited  to  hear  the  regular  breathing 
of  the  sleeper.  She  was  facing  away  from 
him;  he  couldn’t  teU.  If  she  had  only  let 
him  finish!  There  had  been  something — 
some  point — he  w  as  getting  at.  He  hadn’t 
meant  to  tire  her  or  hurt  her.  When  the 
tall  eunuch  came  for  the  little  princess  he 
angrily  drove  the  fellow  away.  For  Hui 
Fei  was  sleeping  now.  peacefuUy,  like  the 
warm  little  child  in  his  arms. 
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up  your  mind  to  go  through  with  this 
business,  eh?” 

“Certainly,”  she  replied. 

“^'ou'll  have  to  come  across  if  you 
want  my  help.  I  won’t  go  it  blind.” 

Miss  Carmichael  glanced  back  at  the 
red  glow  in  the  sky,  then  out  toward  the 
slightly  paling  east. 

“1  ’ll  tell  you  by  sunrise,”  she  said.  “The 
thing  won’t  keep  much  longer  than  that, 
anyhow.  It’ll  ha\’e  to  be  fairly  quick  work.” 

“All  right,”  said  Connor.  “That’s  an 
agreement.  Now  I’m  going  to  take  a 
nap.  This  current’s  taking  us  down  fast 
enough.  When  you  sight  Tom’s  outfit, 
wake  me  up.”  With  which  he  curled  up 
in  the  bow,  and  soon  was  snoring. 

The  Kid  stowed  his  own  oar,  and  crept 
to  the  girl’s  side. 

“Carefull”  she  whispered.  “If  he 
should  wake  up.”  She  extricated  herself 
from  an  encircling  arm.  “Jim — sit  still 
now!  It’s  time  you  and  I  had  an  under¬ 
standing.  I  need  you,  and  I’m  going  to 
use  you.  I  don’t  propose  to  have  you  all 
steamed  up,  either.  You’ll  need  all  the 
ner\  e  you’ve  got.  I’m  not  at  all  sure  that 
you’re  big  enough  for  what  you’ve  got  to 
do.  That’.s  the  difficulty.” 

“You  promised,  Dixie.”  He  was  still 
absurdly  breathless.  “You  said  it  was  a 
trade — if  I'd  stick  to  you,  you’d  stick  to 
me!” 

“Certainly.  But  it’s  during  the  next 
eight  or  ten  hours  that  you’re  going  to 
find  out  what  sticking  to  me  means.” 

“1  guess  I’ll  earn  you,  all  right.” 

“I  wonder  if  you  have  the  courage?” 

“By  God.  for  you.  Dixie - ” 

Her  hand  fell  lightly  on  his;  and  her  voice, 
very  snuill  and  calm,  broke  in  with— 
“Supposing  I  told  you  to  kill  a  man. 
Would  you  do  it?” 

She  heard,  felt,  his  breath  stop.  Then 
he  whispered,  with  one  swift  glance  at  the 
sleeping  Connor — 

“If  I  say  yes,  Dixie,  will  you  kiss  me? 
Right  now?” 

She  pressed  her  lips  slightly;  then  re¬ 
plied,  “Xo.  Xot  yet.  .\nd  you  neerln’t 
kill  anybody  until  I  ell  you  to.” 

“Is  it — is  it — ”  his  whisper  was  huskier  - 
“is  it — him,  Dixie?”  He  was  staring  with 
less  certainty  now  at  Connor. 

“Xo.”  said  she,  slowly,  “nobody  in 
particular.  But  anything  may  happen 
to-night.  Jim.  .\nd  we  can’t  falter. 
Not  now.” 

She  let  him  press  her  hand  during  a 
brief  moment;  then  made  him  resume  his 
seat.  .And  from  behind  lowered  lids  she 
watched  him. 

Once  he  came  back,  to  ask,  hoarsely  — 
“You  said  he  was  rough  with  you,  DLx. 
Did  he — did  you  and  he — my  God,  if  I 

thought  that  Tex  had - ” 

She  caught  his  shoulder  and  placcxi  a 
hand  over  his  mouth;  held  him  thus  while 
she  said — 

“If  he  catches  you  back  here,  Jim, 
he’ll  kill  you.  No  fear!  Now  you  go 
back  there  and  show  me  that  you  can  play 
carils.  You’re  sitting  in  the  biggi'st  game 
of  your  life,  Jim  Watson.” 

He  crept  back;  puzzled,  something 
hurt.  There  was  a  sting  in  her  voice. 
Could  it  be  that  the  girlish  Dixie  was  as 
coldblooded  as  that?  Treating  him  li'.;e  a 
child!  Hadn’t  she  any  feelings?  The 
question  came  around  and  around  in  his 
muddj'  brain,  confused  with  frantic  up- 
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rushes  of  jealousy  against  the  big  man  who 
slept  and  snored  in  the  bow.  Hadn’t 
she  any .  feelings?  She  was  excitingly 
desirable. 

Just  as  a  conquest,  now;  something  to 
brag  about. 

II 

IT  WAS  Dixie  who  found  the  soldiers, 
sitting  in  heated  argument  on  the  bank 
not  a  hundred  yards  below  a  big  junk  that 
lay  moored  to  stakes  in  an  eddy.  She 
called  sharply  to  Connor;  they  pulled 
.straight  in  beside  the  other  two  boats. 

Tom  Sung  came  to  the  water’s  edge,  a 
rifle,  with  set  bayonet,  in  his  hand. 
Connor  stepped  out,  holding  the  boat. 
The  Kid,  with  a  furtive  glance  at  the  big 
yellow  fighter  and  the  abruptly  silent 
shadowy  group  on  the  bank,  cautiously 
got  out  an  automatic  pistol  and  held  it 
beside  him  on  the  thw’art. 
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Dixie  said  sharply,  for  Connor’s  ears — 

“Put  up  that  gim,  Jim!” 

The  Kid  obeyed. 

She  spoke  then  to  Connor  direct. 

“Tell  your  man  we  want  that  junk,” 
she  said.  “Get  out  these  other  boats  and 
take  it,  quick.  Then  we’ll  start  back  up¬ 
stream.” 

For  a  moment  Connor  was  nonplussed. 
The  girl’s  assumption  of  authority  was 
complete.  She  had  called  his  bluff;  she 
had  him  now  where  he  couldn’t  stop; 
even  the  slow-thinking  Tom  Sung  felt 
her  presence  and  turned  abruptly  from 
himself  toward  her. 

But,  though  angered,  Connor  controUed 
himself.  She  meant,  after  all,  business. 
Dixie  wasn’t  a  girl  to  make  careless  mis¬ 
takes.  She  knew,  none  better,  what  any 
success,  little  or  big,  might  be  worth  in 
risks  run.  So,  speaking  sharply,  he  gave 
his  orders  to  Tom. 

Quietly  the  twenty  or  more  outlaw 
soldiers  came  down  to  the  boats  and  pushed 
off.  Rowing  and  paddling  they  crept  up 
on  the  jimk.  .A  drowsy  watchman  peeped 
over  at  the  raU,  forward. 

Then  they  were  alongside.  Catching 
at  the  mooring  poles,  the  soldiers  stepped 
out  on  the  xside  sponson  that  curved  doiwi, 
amidships,  nearly  to  the  water  line. 
Quickly,  rifles  slung  on  backs  but  revolvers 
at  their  girdles  and  knives  in  their  teeth, 
they  went  up  the  ropes  hand  over  hand, 
their  bare  feet  clinging  monkey-like  to  the 
smooth  side. 

There  were  cries  aboard  now,  and  a 
confusion  of  running  feet.  The  first 
soldier  to  get  a  leg  over  the  rail  came 
tumbling  back  nith  a  split  skull,  bounding 
off  the  sponson  into  the  water  and  sinking 
as  he  drifted  away. 

CONNOR  and  the  Kid  caught  together 
at  the  sponson.  Connor  stepped  out; 
and  calling  on  a  belated  soldier  to  give  him 
a  back  chmbed  laboriously,  puffing  but 
determined,  up  over  the  rail,  pausing  at 
the  top  only  to  call  for  the  Kid  to  follow. 

But  that  worthy  hesitated,  crouching, 
clutching  at  the  boat  painter.  “I’ve  got 
to  hold  the  boat  here!”  he  shouted  back; 
but  Connor  had  disapp)earcd. 

There  was  much  noise  up  there  now — 
shouts,  groans,  appalling  screeches,  shots, 
and  that  insistent  pattering  of  feet. 

Dixie,  watching  critically  the  crouching 
figure  on  the  sponson — for  the  Kid  was 
shivering  and  making  odd  little  sounds, 
obnously  caught  in  the  acute  physical 
distress  into  which  extreme  sudden  fear  will 
at  times  plunge  a  man — called  abruptly — 
“Jim — look  up!” 

.A  nearly  naked  man  was  lowering  him¬ 
self  in  a  deliberate,  gingerly  maimer  down 
a  mooring  rope  nearly  overhead. 

“Kill  him.  Jim!”  Dixie  added. 

Singling  out  her  clear  voice  from  the 
tumult,  the  yellow  man  looked  fearfully 
down. 

The  Kid,  at  the  same  moment,  looked 
up;  then,  fumbling  in  a  curiously  absent 
way  for  his  pistol,  glanced  back  at  Dixie. 

“I’ll  hold  the  b(Kit,”  said  she.  “Go 
on— kill  him!” 

She  sat  quietly,  one  thin  arm  reached 
out  to  the  nearest  mooring  jxile,  looking 
steadily  up. 

The  Kid.  nerxing  himself,  suddenly  burst 
into  a  storm  of  wUd  oaths  and  shot  three 
times  into  the  body  above  him.  .At  the  first 
shot  the  man  slipped  down  a  little  ■way. 
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“Push  him  off!”  Dixie  cried  sharply. 
“I  don’t  want  him  falling  into  the  boat.” 

He  was  shooting  again;  and  then  with 
an  effort  diverted  the  falling  body. 

Dixie  got  up,  and  slocd  steadying  her¬ 
self  in  the  gently  rocking  boat;  and  the  Kid, 
quite  out  of  breath  now,  and  muttering, 
as  he  fondled  the  hot  pistol,  “Well,  I  did 
it,  didn’t  I?  I  did  what  you  said!” — 
found  in  her  eyes,  shining  through  the 
dusk  of  early  dawn,  a  bright  white  light 
that  was,  to  him,  disconcerting  and  yet 
profoundly  thrilling.  He  shivered  again 
as  he  felt  the  spell  of  her  strange  genius. 
What  a  woman,  he  was  thinking  again, 
but  wildly,  madly  now,  to  conquer. 

And  she  was  saying — 

“I  guess  your  nerve’s  all  right.” 

Other  shining  yellow  bodies  were  tum¬ 
bling  over  the  side  and  floating  away. 

“Help  me  up  there,  Jim!”  she  com¬ 
manded.  “Never  mind  tying  the  boat — 
let  it  go!  It’s  only  a  giveaway.  Quick — 
give  me  a  hand!” 

She  was  beside  him  on  the  sponson. 
He  cla^>ed  her  in  his  arms ;  but  she  slapped 
him  sharply. 

“Keep  your  head!”  she  commanded. 
“Put  me  up  there!”  He  lifted  her  high; 
until  she  could  kneel,  then  stand,  on  his 
shoulder.  She  w'ent  over  the  rail  as  lightly 
as  a  boy.  She  found  the  soldiers  in  small 
groups  cornering  one  or  another  of  the 
crew,  torturing  and  hacking  at  them  with 
bayonets  and  knives,  and  during  a  brief 
moment  looked  on  with  a  curious  keen 
interest.  The  master,  or  lao-pan,  crouched , 
whimpering,  on  the  poop.  She  saw  Con¬ 
nor  standing  by  the  mast,  just  above  the 
well  where  were  huddled  the  survivors 
among  the  crew  (their  number  surprisingly 
large);  Connor  was  panting,  revolver  in 
hand,  and  scowling  about  hun. 

Dixie  stepped  to  his  side. 

“You’ve  got  to  save  enough  of  this  crew 
to  work  the  boat  up  the  river,  Tex,”  she 
remarked. 

“I’m  saving  enough  of  ’em,”  he  replied 
gruflSy.  “We’ve  only  killed  a  dozen  or  so. 
There  was  more’n  a  hundred.”  And  then 
he  shouted. 

The  heavily  evil-looking  Tom  Sung 
reluctantly  detached  himself  from  one  of 
the  groups  and  came  over,  wiping  his 
bayonet  casually  on  his  sleeve.  Him 
Connor  roughly  ordered  to  gather  his  men 
together  and  make  ready  to  get  imder 
way.  To  the  Kid,  w'ho  came  aw’kwardly 
over  the  rail  just  then,  Connor  gave  merely 
a  glance.  Then  to  Dixie  he  said — 

“Come  up  here!” 

HP  LED  the  way  up  the  steps  with  the 
carven  hand-rail  to  the  poop;  gave  the 
lao-pan  a  careless  kick;  stepped  around  the 
steersman’s  pit  and  out  astern  on  the  high 
projecting  gallery. 

“Now,”  he  said,  flxing  his  one  eye  on  her, 
“where’s  this  place?” 

She  turned  away  to  the  pots  of  flowers 
that  stood  closely  spaced  just  within  the 
elaborate  woodw'ork  of  the  railing.  There 
were  chrysanthemums,  white,  yellow  and 
Indian  red;  highly  cultivated  double 
dahlias;  red  lotus  blossoms;  and  tuberoses 
that  filled  the  fresh  morning  air  with  their 
hea\y  perfume. 

“Well?”  Connor  added,  explosively. 

“I  said  I’d  tell  you  by  sunrise,  Tex,” 
she  said,  coolly  pleasant;  and  hummed, 
very  softly,  a  music-hall  tune,  i^^nding 
over  a  spreading  lotus  blossom  w  ith  every 


appearance  of  ingenuous  girlish  interest. 
After  a  moment,  she  went  on:  “The  thing 
now  is  to  get  this  boat  up  the  river  as  fast 
as  it  will  go.” 

“Where  to?”  He  was  controlling  his 
voice,  but  his  face,  usually  expressionless, 
was  brutally  clouded.  “Push  me  just  a 
little  farther,  Dix,  and  you’ll  go  over¬ 
board.  And  there  won’t  be  any  flowers 
at  the  funeral.  By  God,  I’m  not  sure  I 
wouldn’t  enjoy  it.  You  got  me  into  this 
business!  Now  if  you - ” 

“Better  control  yourself,  Tex,”  said  she, 
straightening  up  before  him.  “I  may  have 
got  you  in,  but  it’s  a  real  job  now.  You’ve 
got  to  go  through.  And  you’re  going 
to  need  me.  The  place  is  a  few  miles  this 
side  of  a  towm  called  Huang  Chow,  on  the 
north  bank.” 

“Beyond  Hankow?” 

“No,  below.  It’s  only  a  matter  of 
hours  getting  up  there,  if  you’ll  just  get 
this  junk  started.” 

“How’ll  we  know  it  when  w'e  get 
there?” 

“All  we’ve  got  to  do  is  ask  a  native, 
anywhere  along  the  bank,  where  T’ang 
Chi  T’ui^  lives — his  old  home.” 

“Who’s  he?” 

“The  Viceroy  of  Nanking.  W'hy  don’t 
you  use  that  eye  of  yours  once  in  a  while, 
Tex — look  around  you  a  little?” 

SLOWLY  his  mind,  so  quick  at  the  vicious 
games  of  his  own  race,  picked  up  the 
related  facts.  His  face  relaxed,  as  he 
thought,  into  the  familiar  wooden  ex¬ 
pression. 

“You’re  sure  the  stones  are  there?” 
he  asked  quietly  now. 

She  nodded,  hummed  again;  caressed 
the  flowers.  ' 

“.All  right,  Dix,”  he  said,  then,  as  he 
turned  to  go  forward,  “that  sounds  square 
enough.  I  guess  I  can  handle  it  all  right. 
.And  I’ll  see  that  you  get  your  share  all 
hunky  dory.” 

“What  are  you  figuring  my  share  to 
be?”  she  asked,  glancing  casually  up  from 
a  lotus  blossom. 

“Oh,”  he  cried  without  hesitation, 
almost  gaily,  “you  and  I  aren’t  going  to 
have  any  trouble  about  that.” 

He  went  then;  and  she  lingered  among 
the  flowers. 

From  beyond  the  long  deck-house  came 
shouts  and  wailing.  The  great  sweeps 
were  gotten  overside.  The  mooring  poles 
were  hoisted  out  and  lashed  along  the 
sponsons.  The  clumsy  craft  swrmg  out 
into  the  river  and  moved  slowly  for¬ 
ward. 

At  the  sound  of  a  hasty  light  step  Dixie 
looked  up  into  the  haggard  gray  face  of  the 
Kid.  * 

“What  was  it?”  he  whispered,  glancing 
fearfully  behind  him.  “Wha’d  he  say 
to  you?” 

.She  dropped  her  eyes;  turned  away. 

“Qixick!  Tell  me,  or  by  God,  I’ll - ” 

She  threw  up  a  frail  white  hand. 

“Not  now,  Jim!” 

“When?” 

“He’ll  have  to  sleep.  There’s  work 
ahead.” 

“If  you  think  I  can  sleep - ” 

“I  can’t  either,  Jim.  It’s  dreadful. 
But  I’m  going  to  tell  you  everything. 
A’ou  have  a  right  to  know.  Wait  till 
we’re  past  the  steamer.  We’d  better  get 
Ixilow  now  anyhow.  We  mustn’t  be  seen. 
If  we  aren’t,  they’ll  never  suspect  this  junk. 
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Then  make  sure  he’s  asleep  and  come  up 
here.  I’ll  be  waiting.” 

Ill 

The  Kid  brought  Dixie’s  breakfast  of 
rice  and  eggs  and  tea  to  tlie  gallery. 
“The  cook  was  only  wounded  a  little,” 
he  explained.  “Tom’s  got  him  working 
now.” 

Dude  was  stretched  out  in  a  Canton 
chair  of  green  rushes  over  a  bamboo  frame, 
her  head  close  to  the  tuberoses.  Now  and 
again  she  drew  in  deeply  the  rich  odor. 
.And  beyond  the  fringe  of  flowers  and  the 
carven  railing  she  could  see  the  river. 
Junks  moved  slowly  by,  sliding  down  with 
the  current— soml^r  seagoing  craft  out 
of  Tientsin  and  Cheefoo  and  Swatow  and 
even  Canton,  with  large  straw  fender- 
mats  hung  over  the  side  and  as  many  as 
five  masts  of  various  heights  tipping  in 
various  directions.  By  a  village  were 
clustered  open  sampans,  and  picturesque 
slipper-boats  with  their  coverings  of 
arched  matting.  The  small  boats  of  the 
fishermen  with  suspended  nets  or  with 
roosting,  crowding  cormorants,  clustered 
here  and  there  along  the  channel-way. 
Everywhere  farmers  and  their  coolies  were 
at  work  in  the  fields.  .A  family — father, 
mother,  boys  and  girls — worked  tirelessly 
with  their  feet  a  large  irrigating  wheel  at 
the  water’s  edge. 

The  Kid  seated  himself  on  the  deck  and 
mournfully  looked  on  while  she  ate. 
Perversely  she  delayed  her  narrative, 
playing  with  time  and  life.  In  her  oblif|uc 
way  she  w’as  happy,  exercising  her  gift 
for  gambling  on  a  scale  new  in  her  experi¬ 
ence.  Indeed,  for  the  thrill  she  now  ex¬ 
perienced,  Dixie  Carmichael  would  have 
paid  almost  any  price.  Life  itself— the 
mere  existing  —she  held  almost  as  cheaply 
as  do  the  Chinese.  Deliltcrately,  wi(h 
nerves  steady  as  steel  instruments,  she 
finished  her  simple  breakfast  and  then  put 
the  bowls  aside  on  the  deck. 

Lying  back,  averting  her  face,  gazing 
off  down  the  river,  she  began  the  narrative 
that  she  ha<l  framed  within  the  hour. 
Her  manner,  calm  at  first,  soon  offered 
evidence  of  deeply  suppressed  emotion. 
Her  voice  exhibited  the  first  unsteadiness 
the  Kid  harl  ever  heard  in  it.  She  drew 
(Continued  on  page  qi) 


By  George  Rohey 


My  wife  has  just  made  a  re¬ 
mark  which  once  again  goes 
to  prove  how  little  even 
those  nearest  and  dearest  to 
us  really  know  us. 

It  was  apropos  of  some 
trifle  of  shopping  I  had  undertaken  to  do 
for  her. 

“Now,  mind,  George,”  she  said,  “and 
don’t  let  them  give  you  a  stale  one.  Be 
sure  and  smell  it  before  you  let  them  wrap 
it  up.” 

“My  dear,  what  do  jxm  take  me  for?” 
I  replied.  “Of  course  I  shall  smell  it.” 

“Well.”  said  my  wife,  “I  thought  I’d 
better  remind  you.  You’re  so  ea^y  im¬ 
posed  upon.” 

Easily  imposed  upon!  Now,  if  there  is 
one  thing  that  I  am  not,  it  is  that. 

Naturally,  1  asked  my  wife  what  she 
meant. 

She  said  she  meant  that  I  was  always  be¬ 
ing  done. 

Now,  this  is  absolutely  ridiculous.  I 
am  remarkably  wide  awake.  To  do  me 
is  practically  an  impossibility. 

Everybody's  Megaxine.  December,  1920 


Georfe  Robey  is  to  English  theatre¬ 
goers  what  a  comedian-humorist  com¬ 
pounded  oi  George  M.  Cohan,  Charlie 
Chaplin,  Joe  Weber  and  Lew  Fields, 
with  a  dash  of  Irrin  Cobb,  would  be  to 
us.  He'is  funny  both  “on  and  off,”  and 
popular  with  the  reading  public  by 
reason  of  several  humorous  books,  in¬ 
cluding  “My  Rest  Cure,”  which  was  a 
great  hit  oyer  here.  Another  charac¬ 
teristic  specimen  of  George  Robey’s 
deft  fun  called  “A  Special  Effort”  will 
appear  later. 

“Can  j'ou  remember  a  single  occasion 
on  which  I  have  been  done?”  I  asked 
my  wife  with  some  acerbity. 

“W'ell,”  she  replied,  “what  about  that 
dog  you  paid  twenty  guineas  for?” 

“Our  bulldog?  .\rchibald?” 

“Bulldog!”  said  my  wife.  I  can  not 
reproduce  her  tone. 

“He  uui  a  bulldog,  though  perhaps  he 
was  a  little  brge,”  I  told  her.  ‘‘Please 


don’t  let  us  begin  that  argument  all  over 
again,  .\rchibald  was  an  extremely  valu¬ 
able  dog.  Twenty  guineas  was  cheap.” 

“He  cost  us  a  good  deal  more  than  that, 
didn’t  he?”  said  my  wife. 

“That  is  entirely  beside  the  point,”  I 
returned.  “He  was  a  N’aluable  dog,  and  to 
say  I  was  ‘done’  because  I  paid  twenty 
guineas  for  him  48  ridicailous.” 

“Then  you  consider  .\rchibald  was  a 
success?”  inquired  my  wife  with  sarcastic 
emphasis. 

“.\rchibald  would  have  been  a  success,” 
I  retorted,  “if  only  >-ou  had  giwn  him  time. 
Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day.” 

“No,  but  I  daresay  .\rchib;jld  Would 
have  destroyed  it  in  a  day,”  returned  my 
wife.  WTiich  shows  how  women  exag¬ 
gerate  and  how  impossible  it  is  to  keep 
them  to  the  point. 

The  point,  in  this  case,  is  that  .\rchi- 
bald  was  not  giNTn  time.  He  was  not 
given  a  chance.  He  was  an  uncommon 
dog  and  he  should  have  been  treated  as 
such,  instead  of  be'ing  expected  to  eonfomr 
to  the  onlinaiv  canons  of  canine  behavior. 


ArcfiihaM  could  not  he  exacted  to  know  that  Friday  was  my  wife's  "At  Home"  day. 


<l>\^ 


XUH 


BEWARE  OF  THE  DOG! 


That  was  the  mistake  ever>body  made. 
The  man  who  sold  him  to  me  as  a  puppy 
impressed  this  upon  me;  He  said  that 
Archibald  must  not  be  regarded  a§  an 
ordinary  dog;  that  he  had  a  very  re¬ 
markable  pedigree. 

I  reminded  my  wife  of  this. 

“If  you  remember,”  I  said,  “the  man 
told  me  that  Archibald’s  father  w’as  more 
like  a  human  being  than  a  dog.” 

“Yes.  that  ought  to  have  warned  you,” 
she  replied. 

I  rather  fancy  my  wife  feels  a  little  bitter 
about  .Xrchibald  because,  in  a  dim  sort 
of  way,  she  realizes  that  she  never  properly 
understood  him.  He  baffled  her.  Even 
as  a  puppy  he  baflied  her. 

She  could  never  understand,  for  instance, 
w’hy  .Archibald  refused  to  play  with  the 
indestructible  ball  and  the  xmtearable 
policeman  she  bought  for  him;  why  he 
preferred  the  drawing-room  furniture  that 
made  beautiful  tearing  noises,  and  the 
pink  satin  quilt  in  the  spare  bedroom  that 
produced  a  whole  lot  of  white  fluff  when 
you  really  got  your  teeth  into  it — ^lovely 
feathery  fli^f  that  you  could  chase  and 
bark  at  because  it  was  alive. 

Neither  could  my  wife  imderstand  why 
Archibald  bit  our  youngest  offspring, 
Horatio  Bottomley  Haig.  .\nd  yet  it  w'as 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 

Horatio  Bottomley  Hmg  had  no  sense 
of  right  and  wrong,  .\rchibald  had.  Yet 
Horatio  Bottomley  Haig  was  far  older  than 
Archibald.  Horatio  Bottomley  Haig  had 
had  his  eyes  w  ide  open  in  a  siiiful  world  for 
ten  whole  months,  while  .Archibald  could 
hardly  coimt  as  many  weeks. 

Horatio  Bottomley  Haig,  crawling  about 
the  nursery  floor,  had  no  business  with 
what  rightfully  belonged  to  .Archibald.  He 
had  toys  of  his  own  in  plenty.  He  should 
not  have  grabbed  the  de^  mole  that 
.Archibald  had  brought  in  for  himself  from 
the  garden.  It  was  .\rchibald’s  property. 
But  Horatio  Bottomley  Haig  grabbed  it 
and  stuck  to  it. 

Quite  naturally,  .\rchibald  bit  him.  It 
was  his  only  means  of  resenting  an  out¬ 
rage.  Therefore  he  bit.  He  bit  Horatio 
Bottomley  Haig  in  the  calf  of  one  stout 
leg.  The  most  harmless  and  reasonable 
place  .to  bite  a  baby. 

I  have,  on  a  previous  occasion,  remarked 
upon  the  power  of  Horatio  Bottomley 
■  Hmg’s  lungs.  But  my  wife  will  never 
reali^  that  the  loudness  of  his  shrieks  is 
no  indication  of  the  extent  of  his  sufferings. 

Therefore  when  Archibald  bit 
Horatio  Bottomley  Haig  my  wife 
immediately  concluded  that  the  child  would 
die.  .\nd  when  the  child  did  not  die  and  the 
bite  healed  up  in  a  couple  of  days,  she  was 
convinced  that,  some  time  or  other,  Horatio 
Bottomley  Haig  would  develop  hydro¬ 
phobia. 

Though  I  say  it  of  my  own  son,  I  must 
say  it;  Horatio  Bottomley  Hmg  has  been 
a  trying  infant.  My  wife  now  attributes 
this  entirely  to  the  bite  he  received  from 
Archibald.  His  frequent  outbursts  of 
temper  she  diagnoses  as  hydrophobic  in 
character.  When  1  remind  her  of  tie  ten 
stormy  months  that  preceded  the  bite, 
she  remarks  darkly,  “Ah!  That  was 
different!” 

1  am,  of  course,  anxious  to  shield  my 
wife  from  blame  as  far  as  I  can,  but,  in 
faitttess  to  .Archibald,  I  am  obliged  to  set 
this  down  lxx;ause  it  proves  that,  from  the 


outset,  my  wife  was  prejudiced  against  the 
dog  and  contributed  largely  to  the  warp¬ 
ing  of  his  nature. 

At  first  she  insisted  that  .\rchibald  must 
be  destroyed;  ,that  w’e  could  not  risk 
having  a  dangerous  animal  like  that  about 
the  place. 

I  reasoned  with  her.  I  pointed  out  that 
.\rchibald  was  only  a  puppy  and  meant 
no  harm;  that  Horatio  Bottomley  Haig 
would,  in  time,  learn  to  respect  other 
people’s  properly,  and  that  he  and  .Archi¬ 
bald  would  come  to  be  the  best  of  friends. 
Meanwhile,  I  undertook  to  keep  .Archi¬ 
bald  out  of  the  nursery. 

My  wife’s  unreasonable  attitude  toward 
-Archibald  led  to  a  considerable  coolness 
between  us. 

The  other  children  would,  no  doubt, 
have  made  a  pet  of  .Archibald,  but 
their  mother  forbade  them  to  play  with 
him.  She  even  refused  to  remain  in  the 
same  room  with  the  dog. 

.Archibald  felt  all  this  very  keenly.  He 
had  a  sensitive,  somewhat  morbid,  temper¬ 
ament.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
slight  inflicted  upon  him  by  my  wife  em¬ 
bittered  him  and  tended  to  the  warping 
of  a  generous  and  affectionate  nature. 

That  he  was  generous  and  affectionate 
he  preved  by  his  treatment  of  the  twins. 
Though  they  were  the  sisters  of  Horatio 
Bottomley  Haig,  .Archibald  would  have 
been  their  friend  if  only  they  had  let  him. 
Here,  again,  lack  of  s>'mj)athy  and  under¬ 
standing  was  the  cause  of  the  dog’s  ruin. 

The  twins  did  not  understand  that  when 
.Archibald  leaped  upon  them  and  knockt*d 
them  down  he  was  only  tr>'ing  to  play 
with  them.  It  was  not  his  intention  that 
Mabel’s  head  should  strike  the  scraper; 
and  when  he  rollerl  Ethel  over  on  the 
gravel  he  did  not  reiilly  mean  to  flatten 
her  face. 

.Asamatterof  fact.  Mabel  received  merely 
a  slight  scalp  wound  and  the  flocfor  as¬ 
sured  my  wife  that  Ethel  would  not  be 
permanently  disfigured.  Yet  my  wife  dis¬ 
liked  .Archibald  more  than  ever  after  this, 
and  the  twins  shrieked  loudly  whenever  the 
poor  animal  venture*!  to  approach  them. 

I  am  sorr>'  to  say  that  my  daughter 
Emma  also  repulsetl  .Archibald’s  innocent 
advances.  .And  this  simply  l)ecause  the 
puppy  inadvertently  upset  a  bucket  of 
green  paint  that  had  Ixxn  left  upon  the 
veranda. 

It  was  no  fault  of  his  that  Emma  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  sitting  below.  .Naturally,  the 
paint  streamed  down  ujwn  her  head  and 
Emma  had  green  tints  in  her  hair  and 
smelt  of  luriKmtine  for  several  months. 

“The  {)oint  is,”  1  said  to  my  wife,  “who 
left  the  bucket  on  the  veranda.” 

“The  point  is.”  replie<l  my  wife,  “who 
is  going  to  poison  that  <log.” 

To  do  my  wife  justice.  1  Ixlieve  she 
actually  regarded  .Archibald  as  a  danger 
to  the  community. 

I  pointt“d  out  to  her  that  .Archibald  was 
not  a  vicious  dog.  He  was  merely  full 
of  the  joy  of  life. 

“Then,  mark  my  wonls,”  said  she; 
“.Archibald’s  joy  of  life  will  Ik*  the  death  of 
somelxHly.” 

Of  course  I  don’t  deny  that  .Archibald 
was  destructive.  .Ml  puppies  are  destruc¬ 
tive.  Only  .Archibald,  Ixing  an  unusually 
big  puppy,  had,  of  coursi-,  unu.sual  iK)wers 
of  tlestruction. 

I  don't  deny  that  1  was  |>ul  out  when 
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.Archibald  bit  the  head  of  my  Ei -tein 
A'enus,  and  also  when  he  ate  a  portion  of 
my  antique  lacquer  cabinet.  But  1  told 
myself  that,  after  all,  .Archibald  was  a 
growing  dog  and  naturally  had  a  hcirty 
appetite. 

I  sent  for  Cook  and  inquired  wiK'her 
.Archibald  was  being  kept  short  of  foo*!. 

“Short  of  food!”  snapped  Cook.  “\Vhy, 
God  help  that  dog,  you’d  think  he  ^ as  a 
mastiff,  the  amount  he  eats.  He’.i  got 
a  stummick  like  the  widow’s  cruse,  noiliing 
seems  to  satisfy  it.” 

Somewhat  baffled  by  this  biblical  anal- 
og>-,  and  still  doubtful  whether  .Archi¬ 
bald  was  being  adequately  nourished,  I 
thanked  Cook  and  determined  secretly  to 
supplement  the  dog’s  rations. 

For  some  days  I  fed  Archibald  furtively 
on  sausage-rolls,  sardines  and  meat  pies 
privately  purchased.  But  thb  regime  ap 
peared  not  to  agree  with  Archibald,  and 
my  wife  declared  that  if  the  dog  was  going 
to  be  sick  everv’  day  on  top  of  everv  thing 
else  it  was  more  than  she  could  stand,  and 
either  she  or  .Archibald  would  have  to 
leave  the  house. 

Of  course  I  could  not  bear  the  thought 
of  parting  from  my  wife.  Therefore  I 
left  off  feeding  .Archibald. 

The  boys,  George  Junior,  James  and 
Charles,  were  inclined  to  like  .Archibald  at 
first.  He  amused  them. 

He  amused  them  when  he  bit  Horatio 
Bottomley  Haig.  They  roared  with 
laughter  when  the  twins  went  down  like 
ninepins,  and  they  shrieked  with  joy  at 
the  sight  of  Emma’s  hair. 

But  when  .Archibald  had  once  or  twice 
walked  over  George’s  photographic  prints, 
carefully  washed  and  spread  upon  the 
study  floor  to  dry;  when  he  had  chewed 
up  most  of  the  paints  in  James’s  best 
paint-box.  and  ripped  open  the  tires  of 
Charles’s  new  bicycle;  when  he  was  <lis- 
covered  sitting  among  the  cabbages  on 
top  of  their  favorite  rabbit  (life  regret¬ 
tably  extinct),  the  boys’  attitude  toward 
.Archibald  somehow  changed. 


Thus  the  unfortunate  animal  succeeded, 
through  no  fault  of  hisown,  in  thorough¬ 
ly  alienating  the  affections  of  my  house-hold. 

I  did  what  I  could  for  the  dog.  1  remon¬ 
strated  with  my  family.  1  pointed  out 
that  .Archibald  was  young;  that  exul)er- 
ance  of  spirits  is  inevitable  and  undeniable 
in  a  yoimg  dog;  that  he  would  grow  out 
of  it,  and  that  meanwhile  such  damage  as 
he  unwittingly  inflicted  ought  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  reasonable  wear  and  tear. 

I  begged  them  to  have  patience.  I 
pointed  out  what  a  wonderful  watchdog 
.Archibald  was  going  to  be  when  he  grew 
okler.  He  would  quickly  lose  these  small 
faults  of  youth  that  now  annoyed  them 
and  endear  himself  to  all  their  hearts  by 
his  fidelity  and  courage. 

But  it  was  no  u.se.  My  family  having 
once  made  up  the'r  tpinds  to  dislike  Archi¬ 
bald.  went  on  disliking  him. 

They  criticized  his  personal  appearance 
and  objected  to  his  bark.  They  put  a 
wrong  construction  on  everv'thing  he  did. 
Because  he  helped  himself  to  foo<l  when 
he  was  hungry,  they  said  he  was  a  thief. 
How  was  .Archibald  to  know  that  the  rab¬ 
bit  pie  was  '  *•  our  supjKr  and  not 

his?  There  mg  alrout  the  pie 

to  show  for  wh«,  neant. 

.And  there  is  ti  mt  a  drawing¬ 
room  to  indicate,  Oi  '(  it,  that  no 
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was  a  series  of  injustices.  It  was  enough  “"LJOW  extraordinan'!”  I  exclaimed,  therefore,  that  1  was  awakened  in  the  small 
to  sour  the^  disposition  of  any  ammal.  A  “Why,  .\rchibald  never  does  that  hours  one  morning  by  a  scream  from  my 

And  I  wiB  not  deny  that  .Archibald’s  dis-  to  anybody  but  me!”  wife  and  a  hand  cn  my  face.  The  hand, 

positicn  did  become  completely  soured.  “P’rap)s  he  takes  him  for  you,”  replied  too.  was  my  wife’s.  When  1  had  removed 
He  grew  morose  and  taciturn.  Shunned  my  wife.  Then  she  looked  at  me  thought-  it  and.  with  my  customan."  alertness  of 
by  the  memtors  of  my  household  and  their  fully.  “Though,  of  course,  he’s  better  mind,  switched  on  the  electric  light,  1  dis- 
fnends.  he  in  turn  shunned  them.  .Ac-  dressed  than  you,”  she  added.  covered  the  cause  of  her  excitement.  .A 

customed  to  have  his  advances  rep>elled,  “This  is  practically  the  country,”  I  re-  muffled  stranger  was  bending  over  the 
he  himself  rep)elled  such  advances  as  were  minded  her  with  some  asp)erity,  “and  I  dressing-table  in  the  act  of  pKxrketing  my 
made  to  him  by  strangers  that  happ)ened  dislike  being  overdressed.  .Anyway,  I  am  wife’s  nine-hundred-guinea  pjearl  necklace, 
to  come  to  the  house.  ^  glad  to  see  that  .Archibald  is  not  a  snob.  It  was  sheer  astonishment  at  this  un¬ 

it  soon  became  second  nature  with  .A  dog  has  no  stupid  prejudices.  He  has  exp)ectcd  sight  that  prevented  my  leaping 
Archibald  to  snap  at  every  one  who  came  instinct,  which  is  far  better.  His  instinct  out  of  bed  and  grappling  with  the  intruder 
near  him  except  Cook  and  myself.  draws  him  toward  me  and  toward  that  in  my  characteristic  manner. 

Only  once,  after  Archibald  had^  con-  tramp.  Deptend  upton  it,  that  man  has  Those  who  know  me  know  that  I  have 
tiacted  this  habit,  did  I  obser\'e  him  to  a  heart  of  gold.”  a  swift  way  with  burglars  and  others.  I 

make  an  exception  to  the  rule;  and  that  My  wife  made  no  reply,  but  something  can  run  after,  or  away  from,  as  the  case 

told  me  that  the  shot  had  gone  home.  may  be,  faster  than  any  man  li\ing.  But 

It  was  shortly  after  this  that  I  noticed  when  surprise  holds  me  sp)ellbound,  I  can 
a  slight  change  in  my  wife’s  attitude  to-  be  as  motionless  as  the  best  of  them, 
ward  .Archibald.  She  took  more  notice  This,  then,  was  one  of  my  motionless 
of  him.  She  became  more  tolerant  of  his  moments. 

shortcomings.  I  even  overheard  her  giv-  The  burglar,  no  doubt  recognizing  at  a 
-K  ing  directions  to  Cook  on  the  subject  of  glance  that  in  me  he  had  no  ordinary 
.Archibald’s  dinner.  Cook  was  to  be  sure  opponent  to  deal  with,  made  for  the 
and  give  .Archibald  plenty,  esp)ecially  door. 

meat — good  red  meat,  said  my  wife.  It  was  then  I  observed  that  he  was  not 

^  fllf  reason  cf  this  change  of  front  was  alone:  He  wos  accompati it'd  by  Archibald — 

Nyjl^  •  Jr  ,  not  far  tc  seek;  .An  epidemic  of  burglaries  a  tail-wagging,  hand-licking  .Archibald — 

had  broken  out  in  our  suburb.  .Archi-  who,  with  scarcely  a  glance  in  my  direction, 

bald’s  value  went  up  accordingly.  .A  bull-  complacently  followed  the  burglar  out  of 

dog  is  the  finest  burglary  insurance  in  the  the  room. 

But  the  improvement  in  .Archibald’s  T S  IT  to  be  wondered  at  that  I  sat  there, 
^  social  status  came  too  late  to  affect  the  A  sp)ellbound  with  surprise,  for  some  mo- 

pxx)r  dog’s  character.  This  was  now  ments  longer?  I  heard  the  voice  of  my 

fh^rJ  (n  definitely  set  in  its  misanthropic  mold  wife  as  in  a  dream,  commanding  me  to 

a.  IrTlflLv  nothing  could  change  it.  catch  the  thief,  to  make  haste  and  rescue 

mm  B  rtr  .Archibald  rejected  my  wife’s  overtures  her  px;arls. 

a  Ji  with  scorn.  He  continued  to  snarl  for-  Then  I  realized  that  my  wife  was  making 

KJA  %  I  V  biddingly  at  all  who  came  near  him.  and  a  fairly  successful  effort  to  push  me  out  of 

\  '  those  bold  enough  to  attempt  to  pwt  him  bed.  It  was  this  that  caused  me  to  pull 

w,  -  cn  the  back  never  did  so  a  second  time.  myself  together.  I  resisted  her  efforts 

I  ^  Itfflc  sorry  for  my  wife,  .Archi-  with  firmness  and  courage, 

bald  snubbed  her  so  severely.  .At  the  Women  arc  no  use  in  moments  of  crisis, 
same  time  I  could  not  help  feeling  it  served  What  was  the  good.  I  asked  her,  of  chasing 

right.  But  I  tried  to  console  her  in  an  armed  and  despterate  ruffian  whom 

a  tactful  manner.  1  pointetl  out  to  her  even  a  dog  like  .\rchibald  had  found  it 

that  .Archibald’s  misanthropy  made  him  wiser  to  pmpitiate? 

»  all  the  more  desirable  as  a  watch-dog.  This  argument  w.as  so  irrefutable  that 

my  wife  made  no  direct  reply.  Instead, 
she  began  to  scream  for  help.  There  came 
answering  screams  from  overhead,  as  the 

^  Then  followed  hurried  footsteps,  and  Cook, 

I  ^ 

^  life.  rurcMV  had  had  her  hair  b(d>bed. 

.  I  il  \  Tweeny,  who  had  alwa>-s  pretended  to 

^  \  fcTCi  resfvei  my  wife’s  prejudice  against  do¬ 

mestics  with  Iwbbed  heads,  had  decei\Td 
her.  By  means  of  innumerable  hairpins 
and  an  artful  dUp>osal  of  caps,  she  contrived 


Arthihald  rtjecttj  my  wifi'g 
murturt!  with  team. 
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That  was  the  mistake  evenbody  made. 
The  man  who  sold  him  to  me  as  a  puppy 
impressed  this  upon  me;  He  said  that 
Archibald  must  not  be  regarded  a§  an 
ordinary  dog;  that  he  had  a  very  re¬ 
markable  pedigree. 

I  reminded  my  wife  of  this. 

“If  you  remember,”  I  said,  “the  man 
told  me  that  Archibald’s  father  w'as  more 
like  a  human  being  than  a  dog.” 

“Yes,  that  ought  to  have  warned  you,” 
she  replied. 

I  rather  fancy  my  wife  feels  a  little  bitter 
about  Archibald  because,  in  a  dim  sort 
of  way,  she  realizes  that  she  never  properly 
understood  him.  He  baffled  her.  Even 
as  a  puppy  he  baffled  her. 

She  could  never  understand,  for  instance, 
why  Archibald  refused  to  play  with  the 
indestructible  ball  and  the  untearable 
policeman  she  bought  for  him;  why  he 
preferred  the  drawing-room  furniture  that 
made  beautiful  tearing  noises,  and  the 
pink  satin  quilt  in  the  spare  bedroom  that 
produced  a  whole  lot  of  white  fluff  when 
you  really  got  your  teeth  into  it — ^lovely 
feathery  fluff  that  you  could  chase  and 
bark  at  because  it  was  alive. 

Neither  could  my  wife  understand  why 
Archibald  bit  our  yoimgest  offspring, 
Horatio  Bottomley  Haig.  And  yet  it  was 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 

Horatio  Bottomley  Haig  had  no  sense 
of  right  and  WTong.  Archibald  had.  Yet 
Horatio  Bottomley  Haig  was  far  older  than 
Archibald.  Horatio  Bottomley  Haig  had 
had  his  eyes  wide  open  in  a  siiiful  world  for 
ten  whole  months,  w'hile  Archibald  could 
hardly  count  as  many  weeks. 

Horatio  Bottomley  Haig,  craw'ling  about 
the  nursery  floor,  had  no  business  with 
what  rightfully  belonged  to  Archibald.  He 
had  toys  of  his  own  in  plenty.  He  should 
not  have  grabbed  the  de^  mole  that 
Archibald  had  brought  in  for  himself  from 
the  garden.  It  was  .\rchibald’s  property. 
But  Horatio  Bottomley  Haig  grabbed  it 
and  stuck  to  it. 

Quite  natucally,  .\rchibald  bit  him.  It 
was  his  only  means  of  resenting  an  out¬ 
rage.  Therefore  he  bit.  He  bit  Horatio 
Bottomley  Haig  in  the  calf  of  one  stout 
leg.  The  most  harmless  and  reasonable 
place  .to  bite  a  baby. 

I  have,  on  a  previous  occasion,  remarked 
upon  the  power  of  Horatio  Bottomley 
\  Haig’s  Itmgs.  But  my  wife  will  never 
realize  that  the  loudness  of  his  shrieks  is 
no  indication  of  the  extent  of  his  sufferings. 

Therefore  when  Archibald  bit 
Horatio  Bottomley  Haig  my  wife 
immediately  concluded  that  the  child  w'ould 
die.  .\nd  when  the  child  did  not  die  and  the 
bite  healed  up  in  a  couple  of  days,  she  was 
convinced  that,  some  time  or  other,  Horatio 
Bottomley  Haig  would  develop  hydro¬ 
phobia. 

Though  I  say  it  of  my  own  son,  I  must 
say  it;  Horatio  Bottomley  Haig  has  been 
a  trynng  infant.  My  wife  now  attributes 
this  entirely  to  the  bile  he  received  from 
Archibald.  His  frequent  outbursts  of 
temper  she  diagnoses  as  hydrophobic  in 
character.  When  I  remind  her  of  tie  ten 
stormy  months  that  preceded  the  bite, 
she  remarks  darkly,  “Ah!  That  was 
different!” 

I  am,  of  course,  anxious  to  shield  my 
wife  from  blame  as  far  as  I  can,  but,  in 
faietess  to  .\rchibald,  I  am  obliged  to  set 
this  down  because  it  proves  that,  from  the 


outset,  my  wife  was  prejudiced  against  the 
dog  and  contributed  largely  to  the  warp¬ 
ing  of  his  nature. 

.\t  first  she  insisted  that  .Archibald  must 
be  destroyed;  ,that  we  could  not  risk 
having  a  dangerous  animal  like  that  about 
the  place. 

I  reasoned  with  her.  I  pointed  out  that 
.Archibald  was  only  a  puppy  and  meant 
no  harm;  that  Horatio  Bottomley  Haig 
would,  in  time,  learn  to  respect  other 
people’s  property,  and  that  he  and  .Archi¬ 
bald  would  come  to  be  the  best  of  friends. 
Meanwhile,  I  undertook  to  keep  .Archi¬ 
bald  out  of  the  nursery. 

My  wife’s  unreasonable  attitude  toward 
.Archibald  led  to  a  considerable  coolness 
between  us. 

The  other  children  would,  no  doubt, 
have  made  a  pet  of  .Archibald,  but 
their  mother  forbade  them  to  play  with 
him.  She  even  refused  to  remain  in  the 
same  room  with  the  dog. 

.Archibald  felt  all  this  very  keenly.  He 
had  a  sensitive,  somewhat  morbid,  temper¬ 
ament.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
slight  inflirted  upon  him  by  my  wife  em¬ 
bittered  him  and  tended  to  the  warping 
of  a  generous  and  afft'ctionate  nature. 

That  he  was  generous  and  affectionate 
he  proved  by  his  treatment  of  the  twins. 
Though  they  were  the  sisters  of  Horatio 
Bottomley  Haig,  .Archibald  would  have 
been  their  friend  if  only  they  had  let  him. 
Here,  again,  lack  of  s\Tnpathy  and  under¬ 
standing  was  the  cause  of  the  dog’s  ruin. 

The  twins  did  not  understand  that  when 
.Archibald  leaped  upon  them  and  knocked 
them  down  he  was  only  trving  to  play 
with  them.  It  was  not  his  intention  that 
Mabel’s  head  should  strike  the  scraper; 
and  when  he  rolled  Ethel  over  on  the 
gravel  he  did  not  rejilly  mean  to  flatten 
her  face. 

.Asa  mat  ter  of  fact,  Mabel  received  merely 
a  slight  scalp  wound  and  the  doctor  as¬ 
sured  my  wife  that  Ethel  would  not  be 
permanently  disfigured.  Yet  my  wife  dis¬ 
liked  .Archibald  more  than  ever  after  this, 
and  the  twins  shrieked  loudly  whenever  the 
pxwr  animal  ventured  to  approach  them. 

1  am  sorrj-  to  say  that  my  daughter 
Emma  also  repulsed  .Archibald’s  innocent 
advances.  .And  this  simply  l>ecause  the 
puppy  inadvertently  upset  a  bucket  of 
green  paint  that  had  been  left  upon  the 
veranda. 

It  was  no  fault  of  his  that  Emma  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  sitting  below.  Naturally,  the 
paint  streamed  down  u|)on  her  head  and 
Emma  had  green  lints  in  her  hair  and 
smelt  of  turpentine  for  several  months. 

“The  point  is,”  I  said  to  my  wife,  “who 
left  the  bucket  on  the  veranda.” 

“The  px)int  is,”  replied  my  wife,  “who 
is  going  to  poison  that  dog.” 

To  do  my  wife  justice.  I  lx;lieve  she 
actually  regarded  .Archibald  as  a  danger 
to  the  community. 

I  pointed  out  to  her  that  .Archibald  was 
not  a  vicious  dog.  He  was  merely  full 
of  the  joy  of  life. 

“Then,  mark  my  words,”  said  she; 
“.Archibald’s  joy  of  life  will  be  the  death  of 
somebody.” 

Of  course  I  don’t  deny  that  .Archibald 
was  destructive.  .All  [luppies  are  destruc¬ 
tive.  Only  .Archibald,  being  an  unusually 
big  puppy,  had,  of  course,  unusual  powers 
of  destruction. 

I  don’t  deny  that  I  was  [)ut  out  when 
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.Archibald  bit  the  head  of  my  Et--tein 
Yenus,  and  also  when  he  ate  a  portion  of 
my  antique  lacquer  cabinet.  But  1  told 
myself  that,  after  all,  .Archibald  w.is  a 
growing  dog  and  naturally  had  a  hi  .arty 
appetite. 

I  sent  for  CiX)k  and  inquired  whi'her 
.Archibald  was  Iteing  kept  short  of  foivl. 

“Short  of  food!”  snapped  Cook.  “U  hy, 
God  hfelp  that  dog.  you’d  think  he  .  as  a 
mastiff,  the  amount  he  eats.  He’s  got 
a  stummick  like  the  widow’s  cruse,  noiiiing 
seems  to  satisfy  it.” 

Somewhat  baffled  by  this  biblical  anal- 
og\-.  and  still  doubtful  whether  .Archi¬ 
bald  was  being  adequately  nourished,  I 
thanked  Cook  and  determined  secretly  to 
supplement  the  dog’s  rations. 

For  some  days  I  fed  Archibald  furtively 
on  sausage-rolls,  sardines  and  meat  pies 
privately  purchased.  But  this  regime  ap 
peared  not  to  agree  with  Archibald,  and 
my  wife  declared  that  if  the  dog  was  going 
to  be  sick  eveiy  day  on  top  of  eveiything 
else  it  was  more  than  she  could  stand,  and 
either  she  or  .Archibald  would  have  to 
leave  the  house. 

Of  course  I  could  not  bear  the  thought 
of  parting  from  my  wife.  Therefore  I 
left  off  feeding  .Archibald. 

The  boys,  George  Junior,  James  and 
Charles,  were  inclined  to  like  .Archibald  at 
first.  He  amused  them. 

He  amused  them  when  he  bit  Horatio 
Bottomley  Haig.  They  roared  with 
laughter  when  the  twins  went  down  like 
ninepins,  and  they  shrieked  with  joy  at 
the  sight  of  Emma’s  hair. 

But  when  .Archibald  had  once  or  twice 
walked  over  George’s  photographic  prints, 
carefully  washed  and  spread  upon  the 
study  floor  to  dry;  when  he  had  chewed 
up  most  of  the  paints  in  James’s  best 
paint-box,  and  ripped  open  the  tires  of 
Charles’s  new  bicycle;  when  he  was  dis¬ 
covered  sitting  among  the  cabbag'.s  on 
top  of  their  favorite  rabbit  (life  regret¬ 
tably  extinct),  the  boys’  attitude  toward 
.Archibald  somehow  changed. 

Thus  the  unfortunate  animal  succeeded, 
through  no  fault  of  his  own,  in  thorough¬ 
ly  alienating  the  affections  of  my  household. 
I  did  w'hat  I  could  for  the  dog.  1  remon¬ 
strated  with  my  family.  I  pointed  out 
that  Archibald  was  yoimg;  that  exuber¬ 
ance  of  spirits  is  inevitable  and  undeniable 
in  a  young  dog;  that  he  would  grow  out 
of  it,  and  that  meanwhile  such  damage  as 
he  unwittingly  inflicted  ought  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  reasonable  wear  and  tear. 

I  begged  them  to  have  patience.  I 
pointed  out  what  a  wonderful  watchdog 
.Archibald  was  going  to  be  when  he  grew 
older.  He  would  quickly  lose  these  small 
faults  of  youth  that  now  annoyed  them 
and  endear  himself  to  all  their  hearts  by 
his  fidelity  and  courage. 

But  it  was  no  use.  My  family  having 
once  made  up  their  ipinds  to  dislike  .Archi¬ 
bald,  went  on  disliking  him. 

They  criticized  his  personal  appearance 
and  objected  to  his  bark.  They  put  a 
wrong  construction  on  ever>’thing  he  did. 
Because  he  helped  himself  to  foo<l  when 
he  was  hungry,  they  said  he  was  a  thief. 
How  was  .Archibakl  to  know  that  the  rab¬ 
bit  pie  was  mcaiit  for  our  supper  and  not 
his?  There  was  nothing  ateut  the  pie 
to  show  for  whom  it  was  meant. 

.And  there  is  nothing  about  a  drawing¬ 
room  to  indicate,  on  the  face  of  it,  that  no 


dead  animal  of  any  description  whatever  was  in  the  case  of  a  miserable-looking 
should  be  brought  there.  tramp  who  came  to  the  side  gate  to  ask  for 

Archibald  could  not  be  expected  to  know  a  drink  of  water, 
that  Friday  was  my  wife’s  “.At  Home”  I  happened  to 
day,  and  that  ladies  of  refinement  can  not  pergola.  My  wil 
dr^  tea  and  eat  tomato  sandwiches  in  me  how  it  shouli 
the  presence  of  a  dead  kitten.  .Archibald  cam« 

The  kitten,  certainly,  was  extremely  toward  the  tram 
dead,  but  .Archibald  coidd  not  help  that.  plowing  up  the  i 
To  be  treated  like  a  criminal  by  a  room-  our  astonishment 
fill  of  refined  females  is  an  injustice  that  is  man,  he  sidled  \ 
bound  to  rankle  in  the  mind  of  any  dog.  hand. 

I  might  say  that  Archibald’s  whole  life 
was  a  series  of  injustices.  ” 


Since  he  resented  the  presence  even  of 
those  most  familiar  to  him,  he  would  cer¬ 
tainly  allow  no  malefactor  to  approach 
our  domicile  unchallenged. 

“.Archibald,”  I  assured  her,  “would  get 
his  teeth  into  any  one  who  tried  to  do  any 
burgling  here.”  , 

.And  so,  thanksito  .Archibald,  we  slept 
soundly  o’  nights,  knowing  that  my  Queen 
.Anne  silver,  my  priceless  collection  of 
snuff-bottles  and  my  wife’s  trinkets  were 
safe  in  the  care  of  the  faithful  hoxmd. 

It  was  with  a  slight  shock  of  surprise, 
“T-TOW  extraordinary!”  I  exclaimed,  therefore,  that  I  was  awakened  in  the  small 
“Why,  .Archibald  never  does  that  hours  one  morning  by  a  scream  from  my 
to  anybody  but  me!”  wife  and  a  hand  cn  my  face.  The  hand, 

“P’raps  he  takes  him  for  you,”  replied  too.  was  my  wife’s.  When  1  had  removed 
my  wife.  Then  she  looked  at  me  thought-  it  and.  with  my  customary  alertness  of 
fully.  “Though,  of  course,  he’s  better  mind,  switched  on  the  electric  light.  I  dis- 
dressed  than  you,”  she  added.  covered  the  cause  of  her  excitement.  .A 

“This  is  practically  the  country,”  I  re-  muffled  stranger  was  bending  over  the 
minded  her  with  some  asperity,  “and  I  dressing-table  in  the  act  of  pocketing  my 
dislike  being  overdressed.  .Anyway,  I  am  wife’s  nine-himdred-guinea  pearl  necklace, 
glad  to  see  that  .Archibald  is  not  a  snob.  It  was  sheer  astonishment  at  this  un- 
.A  dog  has  no  stupid  prejudices.  He  has  expected  sight  that  prevented  my  leaping 
iostinct,  which  is  far  better.  His  instinct  out  of  btxl  and  grappling  with  the  intruder 
draws  him  toward  me  and  toward  that  in  my  characteristic  manner, 
tramp.  Depend  upon  it,  that  man  has  Those  who  know  me  know  that  I  have 
a  heart  of  gold.”  a  swift  way  with  burglars  and  others.  I 

My  wife  made  no  reply,  but  something  can  run  after,  or  away  from,  as  the  case 
told  me  that  the  shot  had  gone  home.  may  be,  faster  than  any  man  living.  But 

It  was  shortly  after  this  that  I  noticed  when  surprise  holds  me  spellbound,  I  can 
a  slight  change  in  my  wife’s  attitude  to-  be  as  motionless  as  the  best  of  them, 
ward  .Archibald.  She  took  more  notice  This,  then,  was  one  of  my  motionless 
of  him.  She  became  more  tolerant  of  his  moments. 

shortcomings.  I  even  overheard  her  giv-  The  burglar,  no  doubt  recognizing  at  a 
ing  directions  to  Cook  on  the  subject  of  glance  that  in  me  he  had  no  ordinary 
.Archibald’s  dinner.  Cook  was  to  be  sure  opponent  to  deal  with,  made  for  the 
and  give  .Archibald  plenty,  especially  door. 

meat — good  red  meat,  said  my  wife.  It  was  then  I  observed  that  he  w'as  not 

The  reason  cf  this  change  of  front  was  alone:  He  was  accompanied  by  Archibald — 
not  far  tc  seek:  .An  epidemic  of  burglaries  a  tail- wagging,  hand-licking  .Archibald — 
had  broken  out  in  our  suburb.  .Archi-  who,  with  scarcely  a  glance  in  my  direction, 
bald’s  value  went  up  accordingly.  .A  bull-  complacently  followed  the  burglar  out  of 
dog  is  the  finest  burglary  insurance  in  the  the  room, 
world. 

But  the  improvement  in  .Archibald’s  T S  IT  to  be  wondered  at  that  I  sat  there, 
social  status  came  too  late  to  affect  the  JL  spellbound  with  surprise,  for  some  mo- 
poor  dog’s  character.  This  was  now  ments  longer?  I  heard  the  voice  of  my 
definitely  set  in  its  misanthropic  mold  wife  as  in  a  dream,  commanding  me  to 
and  nothing  could  change  it.  catch  the  thief,  to  make  haste  and  rescue 

.Archibald  rejected  my  wife’s  overtures  her  pearls, 
with  scorn.  He  continued  to  snarl  for-  Then  I  realized  that  my  wife  was  making 
biddingly  at  all  who  came  near  him,  and  a  fairly  successful  effort  to  push  me  out  of 
those  bold  enough  to  attempt  to  pat  him  bed.  It  was  this  that  cau^  me  to  pull 
cn  the  back  never  did  so  a  second  time.  myself  together.  I  resisted  her  efforts 
I  was  a  little  sorr\’  for  my  wife,  .Archi-  with  firmness  and  courage, 
bald  snubbed  her  so  severely.  .At  the  Women  are  no  use  in  moments  of  crisis, 
same  time  I  could  not  help  feeling  it  served  What  was  the  good,  I  asked  her,  of  chasing 
her  right.  But  I  tried  to  console  her  in  an  armed  and  desperate  ruffian  whom 
a  tactful  mariner.  I  pointed  out  to  her  even  a  dog  like  .\rchibald  had  found  it 
that  .Archibald’s  misanthropy  made  him  wiser  to  propitiate? 
all  the  more  desirable  as  a  watch-dog.  This  argument  was  so  irrefutable  that 

my  wife  made  no  direct  reply.  Instead, 
she  began  to  scream  for  help.  There  came 
answering  screams  from  overhead,  as  the 
A.  maids  woke  up  and  caught  the  alarm. 

U  Then  followed  hurried  footsteps,  and  Cook, 

Jenkins  and  Tweeny,  in  full  dishabille, 
^  burst  into  the  room. 

/Jm  ,  -X  Here  let  me  delay  my  narrative  for  a 

I  moment  in  order  to  mention  that  this 

\  K  affair  of  the  burglar  incidentally  led  to  a 

^  regrettable  discovery  on  the  part  of  my 

jn  I  wife:  The  discovery  that  Tweeny  had, 

for  many  months,  been  leading  a  double 
1  M  '  1  VA  Tweeny  had  had  her  hair  bobbed. 

f  \  j  Tweeny,  who  had  always  pretended  to 

’  \'^t  if^  respect  my  wife’s  prejudice  against  do- 

B#  ^  mestics  with  bobbed  heads,  had  deceived 

Ip/--  her.  By  means  of  innumerable  hairpins 

^  and  an  artful  disposal  of  caps,  she  contrived 


Arckihaid  rtjteied  my 
ovtrturts  with  scorn. 
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Instead  of  attacking  the  man  he  sidled  uf  to  him  and  licked  his  hand. 


to  convey  the  illusion  of  a  normal,  if  scanty, 
coiffure. 

Thus  while  appearing,  to  the  benevolent 
yet  searching  eyes  of  my  wife,  as  an  ordi¬ 
nary  demure  and  sober-minded  young 
woman.  Tweeny  was  able  to  throw  off 
this  mask  of  demureness  and  sobriety  at 
will,  and  to  reveal  herself,  among  her  own 
boon  companions,  as  the  reckless,  dashing 
Bohemian  she  really  was. 

But  I  digress.  Let  me  resume  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  story. 

The  frivolous,  bobbed  head  of  Tweeny, 
the  unsophisticated,  curl-i>ap)er-covered 
scalp  of  Cook,  and  even  the  elegant  crani¬ 
um  of  Perkins,  discreetly  circleted  by  the 
latest  device  in  wavers,  are,  after  all,  mere 
accidentals  in  a  night  full  of  greater  sur¬ 
prises. 

George  Junior,  James  and  Charles  had 
by  this  time  b^n  awakened,  and  came 
rushing  in  upon  us,  while  Horatio  Bottom- 
ley  Haig  lifted  up  his  voice  from  the  ad¬ 
joining  nursery.  Emma  and  the  Twins, 
it  afterward  appeared,  slept  peacefully 
through  everj'thing. 

The  womenfolk  clung  to  me  in  terror,  so 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  I  struggled 
into  slippers  and  a  dressing-gown  the  while 
I  tried  to  calm  their  fears. 

Suddenly,  above  the  general  clamor 
of  Horatio  Bottomley  Haig,  there  rose  a 
canine  yelping  from  below,  then  the  cry 
f  a  man  in  pain,  a  succession  of  cries,  of 


yelpings  and  barkings — the  unmistakable 
barkings  of  Archibald — of  .\rchibald, 
angry,  furious,  yet,  it  seemed,  exultant. 

A  light  began  to  dawm  upon  me: 
Archibald  had  turned  upwn  the  burglar, 
had  attacked  him,  was  holding  him  fast. 

The  faithful  creature,  no  doubt,  had 
known  all  the  time  what  he  was  doing. 
He  had  merely  been  aw'aiting  the  psycho¬ 
logical  moment  when  he  might  catch  the 
malefactor  most  effectually.  That  Archi¬ 
bald  had  caught  him  the  wretch’s  cries 
and  curses  plainly  testified.  ' 

I  turned  triumphantly  toward  my  wife. 
“Now  do  you  understand  why  I  w'aited?” 
I  said. 

I  gently  disengaged  the  arm  with  which 
Cook  was  still  clasping  my  waist. 

“On  no  account  follow  me,”  I  enjoined 
the  womenfolk.  “Stay  where  you  are 
with  the  children.” 

It  had  flashed  across  my  mind  that  per¬ 
haps  the  sight  that  would  greet  us  down 
below  w'ould  be  more  than  they  could 
stand. 

Who  knows  what  might  not  have  hap¬ 
pened? 

Maybe  .\rchibald,  in  hb  zeal  and  just 
indignation,  had  mauled  the  ruffian  not 
a  little. 

.\  mangled  burglar,  I  reflected,  b  no 
fit  sj^tacle  for  w’eak,  hysterical  females. 
It  might  scarcely  be  a  pleasant  sight  even 
for  a  man  of  my  caliber. 
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But  the  sight  that  actually  met  my  gaze 
was  far  worse  than  I  had  expected. 

.Archibald  had  done  hb  work  very 
thoroughly. 

Writhing,  groaning  and  giving  vent 
to  horrid  threats,  hb  captive  lay  upon 
the  ground,  Archibald’s  fangs  embedded 
in  one  leg,  from  which  blood  was  flowing 
freely. 

At  sight  of  the  man  I  could  not  help 
uttering  a  cry  of  horror. 

I  caUed  to  Archibald  to  come  off.  He 
took  no  notice.  I  shouted,  I  commanded, 
to  no  avail.  Archibald  had  got  his  teeth 
into  the  man  and  meant  to  keep  them  there. 

In  desperation  I  reached  for  my  whip. 
I  thrashed  Archibald  within  an  inch  of 
hb  life.  "Not  till  then  did  he  begin  to 
realize  what  was  required  of  him. 

He  G.\ZED  reproachfully  upon  me. 

Slowly  and  reluctantly  he  withdrew 
his  teeth. 

Hb  victim  sat  up  at  last. 

“Thb’U  cost  you  something,  sir,”  as  he 
swallowed  the  tumblerful  of  neat  brandy 
I  held  out  to  him. 

He  was  right. 

The  burglar  had  disappeared.  So  had 
the  pearl  necklace  and  the  snuff-boxes 
and  several  hundred  dollars’  worth  of 
miscellaneous  property. 

Archibald  had  not  caught  the  burglar. 
He  had  caught  the  policeman  who  came 
after  the  burglar. 
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WHATS  HAPPENED 

SERIOUS  plan  to  devote  the  summer  vacation  to  a  book  on  Apartment-House  Life  in  Ancient  Rome,  which  will  secure  me  a  full  professorship  in 

^  the  Latin  Department,  is  broken  into  by  a  number  of  annoying  circiunstances. 

I  am  invited  to  address  a  convention  of  a  Society  for  the  S^r^ation  of  the  Socially  Inefficient  at  a  fashionable  summer  hotel.  This  would  afford  a 
not  unpleasant  week-end  were  it  not  that  the  president  of  my  home  college,  which  my  father  headed  before  him,  comes  to  town  in  distress  and  begs  me  to 
keep  a  protective  eye  on  a  certain  lady,  wealthy  itidow  of  an  old  benefactor'bf  the  college,  who  is  going  to  the  convention  and  whose  person  or  money,  of 
such  possible  usefulness  to  my  alma  mater,  might  fall  victim  to  some  unscrupiilous  fortune-hunter  among  the  uplifters  at  the  convention. 

At  the  same  time — and  in  accord  with  the  same  unfortunate  reputation  which  I  suffer  of  being  a  safe  chaperon  for  prls  or  women,  young  or  old,  whose 
friends  or  husbands  are  too  busy  to  bother  with  them — Cousin  Effith  hands  over  to  me,  to  be  entertained,  a  young  million-heiress  from  the  West,  unused 
to  the  ways  of  the  dty.  I  meet  Mrs.  Cleven^,  the  widow,  and  Hazel  Deming,  the  heiress,  and  do  my  best  to  show  them  both  the  town. 

Mrs.  Clevenger,  it  appeam,  needs  a  great  deal  of  showing,  and  Hazel  a  little  restraint. 

Between  the  two  my  Latin  treatise  suffers  woefully,  and  tn  my  desire  to  fully  perform  my  duties  as  chaperon  to  both  and  still  perserve  my  “safe”  reputa¬ 
tion,  I  find  myself  involved  in  rather  awkward  complications.  Mi^en  Lucile,  leaving  her  uncongenial  husband,  comes  to  me  without  funds  and  for  a  few 
nights  homeless,  my  situation  becomes  excessively  embarrassing,  though  not  altogether  unpleasant.  Hazel  Deming.  fortunately,  does  not  misunderstand 
my  giving  Lucile  the  use  of  my  apartment  overnight,  and  further  shows  a  delightful  sympathy  by  kidnaping  me  from  the  Conference  for  a  t4te-4-tite  up 
the  river  when  my  speech  is  due,  so  that  I  will  not  ruin  my  academic  career  by  giving  vent  to  my  indiscreet  thoughts  about  the  gathering.  This  again 
proves  to  be  not  as  unpleasant  as  it  might  seem. 


Ckapter  Twelve  (Co  ntinued) 

SHK  was  silent  for  a  while,  looking 
out  over  the  river. 

“Yes,”  she  said  at  last.  “That’s 
what  I  came  for;  and  I  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  afraid  that  just  because 
I  had  a  good  deal  of  money,  and 
had  to  be  taken  care  of  by  kind  friends  like 
Mrs.  Torrey,  I’d  never  get  a  chance.” 

“You  will  have  the  chance,”  I  promised. 
“Though  we’d  better  not  tell  Edith  if  we 
go  on  any  slumming  trips.  Her  appre¬ 
ciation  is  limited.” 
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“VVe  won’t  tell  her,”  Hazel  laughed. 
“Nor  Sarah.” 

I  wondered  if  she  felt ,  as  I  ilid,  that  the 
charm  of  our  party  had  been  disturbed  by 
these  unlucky  afterthoughts.  We’d  been 
getting  along  beautifully,  and  now  sud¬ 
denly  we  stumbled  over  the  remembrance 
of  these  two  strong-minded  women,  who 
wanted  us  to  do  things  so  different  from 
the  things  we  wanted  to  do.  Why  did  it 
have  to  be  so?  Why  couldn’t  they  let  us 
alone? 

The  answer,  of  course,  was  simple 
enough.  I  was  a  man  and  Hazel  was  a 
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woman;  I  was  poor  and  she  was  rich;  out¬ 
siders  naturally  couldn’t  understand  that 
these  circumstances  were  merely  incidental 
to  our  sympathies  and  understandings. 
But  it  was  annoying  and  unreasonable; 
there  were  so  many  harmless  things  both 
of  us  would  like  to  do,  that  would  find  no 
favor  at  all  in  the_eyes  of  hklith  and  Sarah. 

“Everything  you  do,”  I  said  pettishly, 
“seems  to  be  overshadowed  by  Sarah. 
You  hire  the  woman,  don’t  you?  Why 
don’t  you  get  rid  of  her?” 

“Oh — I  have  to  have  somebody.  She’s 
a  nuisance,  but  she  does  it  all  with  the 
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best  of  intentions.  And  I  suppose  she’s 
good  for  me,  in  a  way.  You  see,  I’m  an — 
orphan;  I  haven’t  anybody  to  tell  me  I 
can’t  do  anything;  and  I’ve  money  enough 
to  do  whatever  I  want.  I’d  find  everything 
pretty  easy  if  it  weren’t  for  Sarah.  Maybe 
too  easy.  Getting  around  her  keeps  my 
wits  sharpened.  I  like  it.  Besides,  she’s 
funny.” 

“TTien  she  will  be  got  around  quite  a 
good  deal  this  sununer,”  I  predicted.  “I 
w’ant  to  take  you  to — to  everything.” 

“There  will  be  other  obstacles  than 
Sarah,”  said  Hazel.  “I  may  not  have  so 
much  time  as  you  think.  Kenneth  wire¬ 
lessed  that  he’s  already  accepted  some 
invitations  at  NewTX)rt  and  Lenox, for  him¬ 
self  and  Sarah  and  me.” 

“The  gentleman  seems  rather  officious,” 

I  observed.  “What  right  has  he - ” 

“Well,  for  one  thing,  I’m  engaged  to 
marry  him.” 

.  “Oh!”  I  said.  “The  devil!” 

“Not  at  all.  He’s  very  nice.  I  w'ant  you 
to  meet  him,  of  course;  I  know  he’d  like 
you —  I  mean,  I  know  you’d  like  him — I 
— oh,  you  know  what  I  mean.” 

I  didn’t  know  what  she  meant,  and 
didn’t  care,  though  I  was  rather  surprised 
to  find  that  apparently  she  didn’t  know. 
But  it  seemed  to  have  taken  a  good  deal 
of  the  edge  off  our  summer.  And,  for  that 
matter,  off  our  evening.  I  wasn’t  sorry 
w'hen  she  looked  at  her  wrist  watch  and 
said  it  was  time  to  go  back. 

“I  suppose  Sarah  and  I  ought  to  stay 
overnight,”  she  suggested.  “It  will  be 
past  midnight  when  we  get  back  to  Maple- 
crest.  Won’t  she  be  mad!  .^nd  just  be¬ 
cause  she’ll  be  so  mad,  I  think  I’ll  drive 
back  in  town  and  let  her  cool  off.  It’s  a 
good  night  for  cooling  off.” 

There  was  no  doubt  about  that.  I  don’t 
know  what  Hazel  was  thinking  about  dur¬ 
ing  our  long  silent  drive  back  to  the  inn, 
but  I  was  growing  positively  frigid  with 
thoughts  about  the  strong-armed  and 
strong-hearted  Kenneth  France.  And 
Sarah;  and  Edith.  And  .\gnes. 

TO-NIGHT  would  have  been  the  golden 
opportunity,  and  I  had  wasted  it  with 
Kenneth  France’s  fiancee — wasted  it,  for 
.Agnes  would  almost  certainly  have  gone 
to  bed  by  the  time  we  arrived.  There  was 
just  a  chance  that  she  hadn’t;  I  might  have 
awakened  a  taste  for  late  hours  along  with 
other  things;  and  if  she  hadn’t,  I  resolved 
that  nothing  should  stand  between  me  and 
a  women’s  dormitorj',  a  memorial  gateway, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  million  on  the  endowment 
fund.  I  had  damaged  my  prospects  enough 
already,  by  temporizing,  by  lack  of  courage, 
by  wasting  time  with  other  girls.  To-night, 
or  to-morrow  if  I  could  not  find  her  to-night, 
I  would  be  firm.  No  longer  would  I  shrink 
from  kissing  her,  if  occasion  required;  and 
I  began  to  find  myself  wishing  that  occasion 
would  require  it.  After  all,  she  was  about 
nine  times  better  looking  than  Hazel,  or 
Lucile,  or  anybody  else  I’d  ^n  in 
years.  I’d  stayed  away  from  her  long 
enough  to  let  our  ft“elings  cr>’^stallize; 
and  hereafter  I  would  trust  to  my  feel¬ 
ings  and  not  to  cold  calculation.  To 
think  that  for  four  whole  days  I’d  dodged 
an  intimate  talk  with  this  magnificent 
creature;  that  I’d  thought  of  her  only  as 
somebody  who  might  give  money  to 
Wyndham  College,  instead  of  as  a  beauti¬ 
ful  woman  whose  soul  I  personally,  unaided, 
had  discovered.  I  had  broken  through  the 


thorny  barrier  and  awakened  Princess 
Charming;  and  if  I  continued  to  regard  her 
as  the  possible  provider  of  a  memorial 
gateway,  instead  of  a  personality,  I — well, 

I  belonged  at  the  conference  on  the  segre¬ 
gation  of  the  socially  inefficient. 

So  we  came  back  to  an  inn  that  was 
almost  dark;  though  there  were  a  few 
lights  here  and  there,  and  we  heard  voices 
on  the  veranda.  .And  as  we  drove  up  into 
the  pillared  entrance  we  found  Sarah  wait¬ 
ing  on  the  doorstep.  She  had  been  there, 

I  gathered,  for  at  least  five  hours;  and  she 
proceeded  to  uncork  some  bottled  remarks 
of  a  nature  so  vitriolic  that  Hazel  begged 
me  to  go  away  and  let  her  fight  it  out  with 
Sarah  alone.  So  I  went  away,  though  not 
before  I  had  been  accused  of  kidnaping; 
which,  in  the  circumstances,  was  mani¬ 
festly  unfair. 

Cbapter  Thirteen 

Tlie  Party 

OST  of  our  delegates  had  gone  to  bed, 
so  as  to  be  up  in  time  to  pursue  the 
premature  worm;  but  a  few  people  were 
still  about  the  lobby.  .And  in  a  big  easy 
chair  beside  a  pillar,  in  a  distant  comer  of 
the  room,  Agnes  was  knitting  and  waiting. 

She  had  dressed  for  an  occasion — over¬ 
dressed  and  underdressed,  in  a  rather 
startling  evening  gown  with  a  cobwebby 
pink  scarf  tossed  over  her  white  shoulders. 

I  strode  across  the  lobby  full  of  deter¬ 
mination,  and  as  I  approached  she  laid 
aside  her  knitting  and  turned  her  cold  blue 
eyes  upon  me. 

“Where  have  you  been?” 

The  silver  cord  was  loosed,  and  the 
golden  bowl  was  broken.  She  was  as 
enchantingly  beautiful  as  ever;  she  looked 
extraordinarily  kissable;  but  she  was  too 
previous.  Where  I  had  been  was  none  of 
her  business,  yet.  She  e\’idently  expected 
some  kind  of  a  crisis  this  evening;  and  that 
question  at  that  particular  moment  seemed 
to  me  the  mark  of  a  bom,  incurable  where- 
have-you-been-er.  .Agnes  was  not  for  me. 

But  if  she  was  not  for  me,  she  might  be — 
must  be — for  Wyndham  College.  I’d 
failetl  in  about  everything  else,  but  I’d  have 
to  keep  my  promise  to  Goodhue. 

“Never  mind  that,”  I  said  firmly.  “The 
point  is  not  where  I  have  been,  but  where  I 
have  come  back  to.” 

“A'our  emotions  appear  to  have  disar¬ 
ranged  your  grammar,”  she  observed. 

“Mrs.  Clevenger,  I  have  no  emotions. 
.At  least — I  thought  a  moment  ago  I  had 
none - ” 

“.All  this  is  about  five  hours  late,”  said 
.Agnes.  “The  point  is  not  only  where  you 
have  been  but  how  long  you  have  been 
there.” 

“I  have  been  fulfilling  a  family  obliga¬ 
tion,”  I  assured  her,  “a  duty  to  my  cous¬ 
in.  Mrs.  Torrey.  She  asked  me  to  look 
after  this  little  friend  of  hers.  Miss 
Deming.” 

“.Ah!  This  souivls  more  like  the  tmth. 
I  was  told  that  you  had  been  overcome  by 
the  heat.  Miss  Spivey  and  I  were  much 
a^tated;  we  inquired  of  the  house  physi¬ 
cian.  He  knew  nothing  of  it.  We  asked 
the  manager  of  the  hotel;  we  sent  a  bell¬ 
boy  to  your  room.  He — he  climbed  over 
the  transom.  You  were  not  there.  .And 
you  admit  that  to-night,  when  you  were  to 
have  delivered  your  address — to-night  of 
all  nights — you  were  with  this - ” 

“I  might  have  knewn.”  I  said  patiently, 
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“that  the  truth  would  be  misunderstood. 
Most  men,  I  suppose,  would  have  tried  to 
lie  out  of  it.  But  I  do  not  intend  to  lie  to 
you,  Mrs.  Clevenger.  This  girl  is  young 
and— and  headstrong.  Stubborn.  Mrs. 
Torrey  charged  me  particularly  to  look 
after  her  and  see  that  she  didn’t  do  any¬ 
thing  foolish. 

“To-night  I  found  that  she  had  slipped 
away  from  her  chaperon,  who  was  very 
much  disturbed  about  it - ” 

“I  know  she  was,”  said  Agnes.  “I  heard 
her.  She  said  some  very  unkind  things 
about  you.” 

“I  can’t  help  what  she  said,  or  what 
you  heard.  I  happened  to  learn  that  this 
girl  had  slipped  away  from  her  chaperon 
to  drive  up  the  river  for  dinner  at  some 
roadhouse,  with  a — a  young  fellow  who 
had  been  amusing  her.  My  cousin,  Mrs. 
Torrey,  had  been  especially  afraid  of  some¬ 
thing  like  that.  I  remembered  her  ad¬ 
monitions.  I  drove  up  the  river  myself,  in 
an  unusually  fast  car;  and  I  brought  her 
back.  I  regret  having  had  to  leave  you 
without  a  word — I  regret  my  inability  to 
deliver  my  address  to  the  conference;  but 
I  had  promised  my  cousin  to  look  after 
her.  .And  she  has  now  gone  back  to  New 
York,  with  her  chaperon. 

“There,  Mrs.  Clevenger,  you  have  the 
truth.  I  admit  that  it  does  not  present  a 
well-constructed,  plausible  story.  That  is 
one  of  the  risks  I  have  had  to  assume  in  ful¬ 
filling  my  promise  to  my  cousin.  Other 
men,  I  suppose,  would  have  followed  the 
line  of  their  own  inclinations  and  stayed 
here  to  address  the  conference,  regardless 
of  the  hazards  which  this  young  girl  might 
have  experienced.  I  could  not.  Other 
men,  had  they  gone  out  as  I  did,  would 
have  entertained  you  with  some  elaborate 
falsehood  that  would  have  commanded 
your  confidence.  I  could  not;  I  must  take 
the  risk  of  your  displeasure.  I  am  a  Deu- 
pree,  and  I  have  told  the  truth.” 

.And  every  word  of  it  was  literally  true; 
but  Grandfather  Athanasius  Deupree  must 
have  turned  over  in  his  grave  and  thumped 
three  times  on  the  lid  of  his  coffin.  How¬ 
ever,  he  had  got  me  into  this;  he  founded 
Wyndham  College. 

Agnes  thought  it  over,  and  as  she 
■■  thought  it  over  the  big  clock  on  the 
stairs  struck  two. 

“Heavens!”  she  cried.  “How  late  it  is. 
We  are  the  only  people  up.  This  is  all 
your  fault.” 

“Let  us  Continue  the  discussion  in  the 
morning,”  I  proposed.  “Will  you  have 
breakfast  with  me?  I  think  I  can  coi- 
vince  you,  not  so  much  of  my  own  truth¬ 
fulness — a  man  who  is  in  the  right  need  not 
be  disturbed  if  others  misjudge  him— but 
of  my  loyalty  to — to  your  interests.” 

“I  am  breakfasting  with  Miss  Spivey,” 
said  .Agnes.  “We’re  going  in  to  New 
York  on  the  nine-forty.” 

“But  you’re  coming  to  my  tea,  of  course. 
I’ve  invited  a  number  of  people  to  meet 
you — very  interesting  people.” 

“Yes,”  she  said,  “I  shall  be  there.” 

.And  I  knew  that  all  was  not  yet  lost; 
that,  indeed,  all  might  be  saved. 

“Then  I’d  like  to  motor  back  to  the  con¬ 
ference  with  you  afterward,”  I  suggested. 

“1  may  not  return  to  the  conference.” 
.Agnes  informed  me.  “It  is  an  extremely 
worth-while  experience,  of  course,  but  I 
have  a  number  of  matters  to  attend  to  in 
New  York.  Business  matters.” 


ILL  SHOW  YOU  THE  TOWN 


“Then  I  hope  you  will  dine  with  me  on 
Wednesday,”  I  proposed.  “Rememl)er, 
I’ve  promis^  to  show  you  the  town.” 

“I’ll  think  it  over,”  she  said.  By  this 
time  a  bell-boy  who  was  going  around  and 
turning  out  the  lights  had  reached  our  cor¬ 
ner.  He  looked  at  us  and  apparently  de¬ 
cided  that  we  could  do  without  the  Ught; 

I  wondered  if  the  often-deferred  psycho¬ 
logical  moment  were  not  at  hand.  But 
just  as  darkness  fell  the  Spivey  woman  ap¬ 
peared  from  somewhere  with  an  armful  of 
documents. 

“Why,  Mrs.  Clevenger,  I  hardly  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  you  up  so  late.” 

“It  is  rather  out  of  the  ordinary,”  Agnes 
admitted.  “But  you  are  late,  too,  Miss 
Spivey.” 

“I’ve  been  preparing  the  program  for 
the  educational  section,”  Miss  Spivey  ex¬ 
plained.  “It’s  terribly  tiring  work  and  I’m 
all  exhausted.  Shall  we  go  up  to  our  rooms, 
Mrs.  Clevenger?” 

Agnes  left  me  with  a  reasonably  gra¬ 
cious  farewell,  but  my  fears  were  coming 
back.  That  Spivey  person  had  been  pre¬ 
paring  no  program;  she  didn’t  even  belong 
to  the  conference.  She  had  been  keeping 
watch  over  Agnes.  But  there  would  be 
evenings  this  week  when  she  couldn’t  keep 
watch;  and  I  eased  myself  to  sleep  with  the 
complacent  reflection  that  I  was  not  en¬ 
tirely  dead  yet. 

I  was  still  in  that  amiable  mood  when 
Wyman  and  I  went  into  town  on  the  noon 
train.  Wyman,  too,  had  had  enough  of 
the  conference;  he  was  going  to  write 
something  about  it,  and  matle  some  effort 
to  get  out  of  coming  to  tea.  But  I  needed 
him — needed  him  so  badly  that  I  finally 
prevailed  on  him  to  come  half  an  hour 
ahead  of  the  rest  of  them.  He  had  a  reserve 
of  small  talk  that  would  lubncate  any 
emergency  which  might  begin  to  creak; 
and  this  was  no  day  to  let  things  start 
creaking. 

As  soon  as  I  left  the  train  I  telephoned 
up  to  the  neighborhood  pastry  shop  and 
ordered  some  things  sent  in;  I’d  have 
phoned  to  the  comer  florist,  tOo,  but  I 
didn’t  know  what  kind  of  flowers  Agnes 
and  Hazel  liked,  and  I  knew  if  I  ordered 
Lucile’s  preference  she’d  be  sure  to  say 
something  about  them  and  upset  the  care¬ 
fully  arranged  equilibrium  of  the  occasion. 
I’d  have  to  do  something  for  Lucile  this 
week;  give  her  some  intr^uctions,  at  the 
very  least;  but  I  didn’t  know  where  she’d 
established  herself,  and  there  would  be 
time  for  all  that  later.  Meanwhile,  I 
stopped  down-town  to  buy  a  hat,  and  it 
was  three  o’clock  when  I  finally  reached 
the  apartment-house. 

Thankful  that  I  didn’t  have  to  sneak 
up-stairs  this  time,  I  told  Walter  and 
Sadie  that  I  was  looking  for  some  callers 
later  on,  and  ascended  in  the  elevator  to  set 
my  house  in  order.  I  thought  I  noticed  a 
smell  of  cigarct  smoke  as  the  key  turned 
in  the  lock,  but  I  wasn’t  prepared  for  what 
was  waiting  for  me. 

Lucile  was  curled  up  on  the  couch,  in  her 
yellow  kimono. 

“I’d  like  to  get  up,”  she  said,  “but  I 
can’t.  Oh,  Alec,  I’m  so  glad  to  see  you! 
It’s  been  terribly  looesome.” 

“What’s  the  matter?” 

She  thrust  forward  a  slipperless  foot,  and 
I  saw  underneath  the  thin,  distended  stock¬ 
ing  a  huge  white  mass  of  bandages. 
“Tripped  over  a  rug  yesterday  morning 


and  sprained  my  ankle.  Isn't  it  horrid? 

I  had  to  have  a  doctor  come  in  and  bandage 
it,  and  he  said  I  might  be  able  to  hobble 
around  by  to-morrow.  But  now  I  can 
hardly  touch  it  to  the  ground,  even  if  I 
put  all  my  weight  on  the  other  foot;  and 
the  only  way  I  can  get  around  is  to  put  one 
knee  on  a  chair  and — and —  Oh,  it’s  such 
a  bother!” 

“It  undoubtedly  is,”  I  agreed.  “You 
can’t  use  it  at  all?” 

“I  can’t  walk.  I’ve  just  barely  been 
able  to  get  around  the  apartment;  I’ve 
been  on  my  back  mpst  of  the  time.  I 
couldn’t  very  well  go  to  a  hotel,  could  I?” 

“I  suppose  not,”  I  admitted.  “But 
what  are  we  going  to  do  about  my  party?” 

“Oh,  I’ve  attended  to  all  that,”  she  said 
calmly.  “I  hopped  in  with  my  knee  on  a 
chair  and  got  the  things  off  the  dumb¬ 
waiter —  ^!” 

I  SAW.  Over  my  typewriter-desk  was 
spread  my  best  table-cloth ;  and  my  silver 
teaset,  the  best  cups,  plates  of  sandwiches, 
little  cakes  and  a  box  of  Lucile’s  scented 
cigarets  were  all  ready  for  the  party. 
teakettle  was  sizzling  on  the  gas-stove  in 
the  kitchenette.  I  looked  around  my 
hermitage,  and  saw  some  other  things  that 
had  escaped  notice  when  I  first  came  in. 
All  the  books  that  had  overflowed  from 
the  shelves  on  to  the  floor  were  stacked 
like  cordwood  in  the  recess  beside  the 
kitchenette  and  half  hidden  under  a 
wide-spread  steamer  rug.  Something  or 
other  had  been  done  to  the  curtains. 
Every  vase  and  extra  pitcher  was  filled 
with  bright-red  carnations,  her  sorority 
flower,  which  I  suppose  she’d  ordered  her¬ 
self.  Carelessly  flung  about  on  the  table 
were  two  or  three  highly  personal  garments 
which  she  seemed  to  have  been  mending — 
garments  of  a  strident  and  excessive  pink¬ 
ness.  And  above  all  there  was  discernible, 
even  through  the  scent  of  the  flowers,  a 
subtle  fragrance  that  meant  feminine  occu¬ 
pancy,  and  that  couldn’t  pwssibly  be  aired 
out  before  five  o’clock.  My  apartment  had 
felt  the  home-maker’s  touch. 

“Didn’t  I  do  pretty  well  for  a  lady  with 
only  one  foot?”  she  demanded  proudly. 
“Everything’s  ready  for  the  party  except 
my  mending.  I  was  a  little  slow  with  that, 
for  I  hadn’t  done  anything  for  myself  in  the 
last  six  years;  but  I’ll  get  it  out  of  the  way 
right  now,  and  dress.  Then  let  then} 
come.” 

“Let  them  come?”  I  groaned.  “With 
you  here?  How  are  we  going  to  explain 
that?” 

“Why,  I  supposed  of  course  you  could 
think  up  some  way  to  make  it  look  all 
right.  You’re  always  so  clever.” 

“At  this  moment  I  feel  anything  but 
clever.  Good  Lord,  Lucile!  This  party 
is  designed  to  amuse  Mrs.  Clevenger  so 
that  she’ll  give  that  money  to  the  college. 
You  remember  how  strict  she  was — if  she 
should  see  anything  suspicious!” 

“I  don’t  see  why  you  should  insinuate 
that  I  look  suspicious.  Can’t  you  say 
that  you’d  sublet  your  apartment  to  me, 
and  that  I  was  moving  in  next  week  and 
wanted  to  look  it  over  beforehand?” 

“People  who  sublet  apartments  don’t 
come  to  look  at  them  with  sprained  ankles 
that  they  can’t  walk  on.” 

“Or  that  I  was  your  sister,  or  some¬ 
thing?” 

“She  knows  that  I  haven’t  any  sister,  or 
anything.”  • 


“Or  that  I  was  the  first  one  of  the  party 
to  get  here — that  I  mistook  the  hour,  or 
something,  and  came  early  in  my  limou¬ 
sine— — '' 

“I  don’t  believe  we  could  get  away  with 
it.  If  you  were  sour-faced  and  forty-five 
almost  any  kind  of  story  would  get  over' 
but  as  pretty  as  you  are - ”  ’ 

“Who’s  coming?  .■\nybody  that  knows 
me?” 

“Not  unless  Mrs.  Clevenger  would  re¬ 
member  you  from  your  college  days,  and 
there  isn’t  one  chance  in  ten  thousand  of 
that.  Mrs.  Clevenger,  and  a  woman 
friend  of  hers;  an  author  from  Greenwich 
Village;  Hazel  Deming,  and  perhaps  her 
chaperon - ” 

“Who’s  Hazel  Deming?”  she  demanded 
suspiciously.  “Tell  me  something  about 
her.” 

“In  Heaven’s  name,  Lucile!  I  haven’t 
time  to  tell  you  about  Hazel,  or  anybo^ 
else.  Don’t  you  understand?  These  peo¬ 
ple  are  coming  here  in  an  hour  and  a  half. 
Look  at  this  place!  All  those — those  pink 
things  will  have  to  be  picked  up  and 
packed  up;  everything  of  yours  will  have  to 
be  shoved  into  your  suitcases  and  slipped 
out  of  sight.  .\nd  even  then,  does  this 
look  like  a  bachelor  apartment?  It  does 
not.  It  looks  like  a  place  where  a  woman 
lives.  I  might  get  away  with  that,  but  if 
my  guests  find  a  girl  here  with  a  hopelessly 
sprained  ankle —  Well!” 

“It  would  be  awful  if  gossip  got  out 
about  us,  wouldn’t  it?”  she  gasped.  “Who 
is  the  man?  Would  he  thit^ - ” 

“Heavens,  no.  He  wouldn’t  think  any¬ 
thing;  he  knows  I’m  harmless.  The  per¬ 
son  who  would  think  is  .\gnes  Clevenger. 
I’ve  got  to  make  a  good  impression  on  her. 
I’ll  have  to  get  you  out  of  the  way  some¬ 
how.” 

“Get  me  out  of  the  way?  V\Tiy,  .Mec 
Deupree!  If — if  that’s  the  way  you  feel 
about  me,  why  did  you  ever  invite  me  to 
your  apartment  at  all?” 

“Because  I  never  supposed  you’d  sprain 
your  ankle.” 

“I  suppose  you’d  like  to  send  me  to  a— a 
rescue  home,  or  something - ” 

“If  you  aren’t  well  enough  to  go  to  a 
hotel  in  a  taxicab,”  I  said  rather  ungra¬ 
ciously,  “we  can  call  an  ambulance  and 
have  you  taken  to  a  hospital.” 

The  tears  that  had  been  hanging  on  her 
eyelashes  let  go  at  this,  and  began  to  roll 
down  her  cheeks. 

“Before  you  came,”  she  sobbed,  “I  was 
thinking  how  lovely  you  were  to  me — a  per¬ 
fect  Bayard — and — and  now  you - ” 

Then  the  floods  came.  She’d  held  in  her 
tears  all  day  yesterday  when  there  was 
no  one  to  appreciate  them ;  and  now  she  could 
hold  them  in  no  longer.  Lucile  had  always 
had  occasional  need  of  a  broad  and  hos¬ 
pitable  shoulder  on  which  to  drop  her  dis¬ 
couraged  head,  aod  it  was  like  old  times  to 
find  my  shoulder  doing  duty.  And  as  I 
petted  her  slowly  back  to  quiet  I  felt  rather 
ashamed  of  myself.  Only  night  before  last 
we’d  picked  up  our  old  friendship  and 
found  it  almost  as  good  as  new  after  seven 
years,  and  already  we  were  quarreling 
like  a  married  couple.  And  it  was  my 
fault;  I  knew  Lucile  well  enough  to  know 
she  was  never  of  much  use  in  a  crisis,  and 
I  ought  to  have  made  allowances  for  what 
she  had  gone  through.  To  her,  tired  and 
hurt  and  discourag^,  it  might  easily  looh 
{Continued  on  page  io6) 
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Twenty-live  dollars  reward.  Any  person  who 
«fll  give  information  leadiBK  to  the  arrest  of  the 
■enon  or  persons  turning  in  a  false  alarm  last 
Saturday  evening  will  be  ^ven  the  above  named 
icward.  Several  of  our  local  firemen  were  tak- 
ta  their  Saturday-night  baths  when  the  alarm 
wM  turned  in  and  those  were  subjected  to  severe- 
cold  or  pneumonia  by  this  sudden  call  to  duty.  , 

An  outrageous  interruption  of  an  ancient 
rite.  _ 

(Kingman,  Aritona,  Mineral  Wealth) 

Until  further  notice,  the  Commercial  Hotel  | 
as  a  summer  inducement  will  give  one  bath  a  : 
week  to  all  guests  who  pay  their  bill  promptly  i 
at  the  end  of  the  week.  Regardless  of  the 
scarcity  of  water  we  want  our  guests  to  be 
comfortable. — R.  E.  Stevens,  Prop. 

“Detour.” _ _ 

(Clinton,  Witcontin,  Watp) 

It  will  be  remembered  by  our  Citizens  that 
the  large  warehouse  of  the  L.  L.  Olds  Seed 
Company  was  destroyed  by  fire  a  few  years 
ago  and  has  remained  unoccupied  ever  since. 

Why  not  rent  it  for  a  cow  pasture? 

(Lamberttille,  Sew  Jereey,  Beacon) 

Miss  Magdalen  Young,  of  Ringoes,  followed 
as  maid-of-honor.  She  wore  sea-foam  green 
rosebuds  and  a  picture  hat  of  sea-foam  green 
tulle. 

Iveni’d;  Ividi’d;  shevici’d! 

(Ad  of  a  St.  Paul  mule  entrepreneur)  j 

We  know  the  kind  you  want,  and  will  stand 
back  of  every  mule  we  sell. 

No  kick  to  nothing,  nowadays. 

(Chicago  Daily  New) 

For  Sale — Hand  pump;  used  for  cleaning 
beer  coils,  including  customers.  Canal  5096. 

Central,  please  give  me  the  Canal  1 

(Chicago  Daily  Newt) 

Lost— French  bulldog;  deaf;  answers  name 
Dick. 

Quelque  chien! 

(Lexington,  Kentucky,  Newt) 

One  of  the  most  superb  affairs  that  the  citizens 
of  Lexington  have  xiritnessed  for  (luite  a  long 
while,  was  brought  to  bear  by  the  uniting  in  holy 
wedlock  cf  Miss  Mary  Eli^beth  Stewart  and 
Mr.  Louis  Monroe  Ford.  At  the  be^ning.  the 
day  was  one  of  gloom,  but  late  in  the  morning 
the  clouds  became  scatt««d.  and  at  the  noon 
hour  the  sun  peeped  out  and  streamed  through 
the  windows  of  the  old  historic  church,  adding 
cheer  and  enthusiasm  to  the  superb  occasion. 
Each  individual  of  the  bridal  party  performed 
his  or  her  {MUt  as  perfectly  as  if  guided  by  a 
guardian  angel,  and  the  entire  performance  was 
one  of  rare  beauty,  portraying  all  cf  the  accuracy 


Whereupon  the  sexton  took  off  his 
jumper,  and  tolled  the  bell. 

(St.  Louit  Timet) 

Farmer  wants  middle-aged  woman,  unin¬ 
cumbered,  as  wife;  object  matrimony.  Ad¬ 
dress  Sl  Louis  T imes. 

If  he  keeps  on  he’s  liable  to  propose  to 
her. 

(Prof.  Rirhardt  is  his  “Primer  of  Sasitaiion") 

“Wash  all  wounds,  and  keep  from  biting  in- 
wts.” 

What  is  your  favorite  insect? 

Everybody's  Magazine.  December,  19*’! 


DO  YOU  BEUEVE  IN  SIGNS? 

In  Waterloo,  Iowa:  “For  tale  —  Two 
loot!  geete.”  (Liable  to  tpoil  the  whole 
bunch). 

Ad  in  Detroit  Free- Press;  “About  to  re¬ 
tire.  Clothing  one-half  off.” 

In  Muskogee,  Oklahoma:  “Coining — 
Richard  B.  Harrison  in  the  rile  of  Damon 
and  Pythias." 

In  Rockford  City  Ho^ital:  “No  chil¬ 
dren  allowed  in  the  maternity  ward.” 

In  Pontiac,  Michipin.  Opera  House; 
“  Take  a  ttejf^  in  the  right  direction,  .idamt. 
Undertaker.'’ 

In  Grand  Ridge,  Illinois:  “.\otice — The 
Republicans  of  the  town  of  Farm  Ridge  will 
hold  their  annual  cacus  in  the  Opera  House 
in  Grand  Ridge,  on  Saturday,  the  20th,  for 
the  purpose  of  annommating  the  following 
offices:  One  Supertisor,  One  Road  Commis¬ 
sioner,  and  any  other  business  that  may  come 
up.  By  order  of  Commy.” 

In  a  Miami,  Florida,  theatre:  “Patrons 
are  requested  not  to  allow  their  dogs  to  follow 
them  into  the  theater  as  they  might  start  a 
fight  and  cause  a  panic.” 

In  the  window  of  The  Fair  Department 
Store.  Chicago.  “Shaving  soap  for  mugs.” 


(.yfontesuma,  Indiana,  Enterprise) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ekl  Haines  wish  to  express  their 
heartfelt  thanks  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bert  Van 
Sickle,  living  in  Leatherwoed.  for  delivering 
and  making  US  a  present  of  a  nice  fat  hen  last 
Saturday  for  Sunday  dinner,  also  some  milk 
May  their  shadows  never  grow  less.  If  farmers 
and  all  others  who  read  this  that  are  able  would  ' 
follow  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Sickle's  example  their 
kindness  would  be  appreciated  as  was  theirs. 
We  were  not  ejecting  the  chicken  and  milk  for 
nothing  and  oflrt«d  tc  pay  for  them,  but  they 
would  not  accept  anything. 

Boy,  please  mail  a  copy  of  this  EVERY¬ 
BODY’S  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bert,  telling  them 
I  like  chicken,  and  that  “Chicago”  gets  me. 

{From  a  Bpeech  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London) 
That  would  be  a  crying  e\il  to  leave  the 
poor  people  in  the  city  without  milk.  It  would 
be  a  wise  thing  if  the  corporation  would  take 
the  bull  by  the  horns  and  deal  with  the  matter. 
Boy,  page  Luther  Burbank. 

(Oak  Park,  Illinois,  Oak  Leases) 

Notice — Party  on  Home  .Avenue  who  called 
up  and  said  they  found  my  pocketbook,  please 
give  me  their  number  again,  as  I  lost  it. — A.  S. 
LlVEUiORE. 

Nobody  home. 

(LoweUs  Munsachusetis^  Journal) 

The  County  nurse.  Miss  Gowdy,  gave  an 
interesting  talk  emphasizing  the  fact  that  we 
should  be  more  careful  in  spreading  contagious 
diseases. 

Sure,  pick  out  your  friends  first. 

(Great  Falls,  Montana,  Tribune) 
“Manning,  desperately  wounded,  was  taken 
from  the  I.  W.  W.  hall  to  the  hospital,  where 
he  died.  The  only  post-mortem  statement  he 
made  was  that  he  did  not  know  who  shot  him.” 

After  his  funeral  the  police  expect  to  put 
him  through  the  Third  Degree. 

(Ottumwa,  Iowa,  Courier) 

Wanted — Married  man  to  work  on  milk 
wagon.  Must  be  neat,  sober  and  industrious 
and  a  good  mixer. 

Whaddayermean,  “a  good  mixer”? 
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She  had  been  \dsiting  her  sister  there,  but 
was  called  home  by  an  accident  that  happened 
to  her  mother.  The  latter  slipped  and  fell  and 
injured  her  somewhat. 

Oucht 

(Follett,  Texas,  Times) 

The  Wilson  Drug  Store  has  this  week  in¬ 
stalled  a  new  soda  fountain,  and  when  we'  just 
stand  up  and  gaze  round  we  realize  that  it  is  the 
niftiest  m  this  end  of  the  Panliandle  or  just  a 
little  bit  nobbier  tnan  anything  there  is  between 
Wichita  and  .Amarillo,  we  simply  mean  all  that 
as  it  is  about  the  nifftiest  piece  of  that  class  of 
"machinery’’  that  we  have  ever  seen  outside  the 
city.  It  is  a  magnificent  piece  of  niceness  ar¬ 
ranged  out  of  Virginia  marble,  and  when  one 
partakes  of  efferx-escent  beverages  therefrom 
he'll  simply  stand  and  "rubber"  at  all  the  little 
mechanical  stunts  as  though  it  was  some  great 
wonder.  But  then  that's  the  way  with  Follett 
business  folk — there  is  nothing  too  good  for 
them  as  long  as  the  jingle  comes  along. 

An  eighth  cousin  to  the  Colossus  of 
!  Rhodes,  Hanging  Gardens,  et  al. 

(Lipscomb,  Texas,  Lime  Light) 

On  account  of  the  weather  being  stormy 
and  the  little  raindrops  coming  down  the  Dar- 
rouzett  boys  that  were  coming  over  to  give  our 
boys  a  go  on  the  diamond  Sunday  did  not  show 
up  for  the  reason  that  the  game  was  post¬ 
poned. 

Well,  you  see  it  was  this  way — 

{Lipecombs  Texne,  Lime  Lijht) 

“Owing  to  one  of  the  rigid  rules  that  Miss 
Herber  laid  down  in  regard  to  chewing  gum, 
the  pupils  presented  her  with  a  gum  shower 
Monday.  There  was  gum  everywhere  and  the 
pupils  enjoyed  the  novelty  of  the  occasion  as 
well  as  the  unusualness  in  the  extreme.” 

I  should  say,  on  the  extreme. 

{Plum  Creek  news  in  Pendleton,  Kentucky, 
Reformer) 

Mrs.  Joe  Fardo  and  son.  Clisten,  spent  Mon¬ 
day  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Jake  Montgomery*. 

Joe  Fardo  spent  Monday  with  Mr.  M.  F. 
Webster. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  Fardo  and  son,  Clisten, 
had  as  their  guests  Thursday  evening  Misses 
Jennie,  Jewel,  Stella,  Nellie  and  Elsie  Gosney. 

Miss  Jewel  Gosney  spent  Thursday  night 
with  her  cousin,  Elsie  Ciosney. 

Mrs.  Joe  Fardo  spent  Sunday  afternoon  with 
Mrs.  OUie  Webster. 

Miss  Elsie  Gosney  siient  Saturday  night  and 
Sunday  with  Nellie  Gosney. 

Lon  Gosney  and  daughter,  Edith,  spent  Sat- 
day  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Gosney  and 
daughter.  Jewel. 

Mr.  Dave  Johns  spent  Saturday  with  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Kate  Gosney  and  family. 

-  Maggie  Bell  Gosney  spent  Thursday  with 
Elsie  Gosney 

Well,  what  /  want  to  know  is:  where  was 
Elsie  on  Wednesday  night  after  the  prayer 
meeting  was  over? 

^  (Vermont  Union  Journal) 

“The  bride  was  dressed  in  filmy  white,  look- 

-  ing  like  a  soft  summer  cloud.  The  groom  was 
in  conventional  black;  he  wore  white  shirt, 
white  vest  and  white  gloves,  which  he  removed 
during  the  ceremony.” 

These  hot,  summer-niglit  weddings  can 
be  made  so  interesting. 

Copyri^t.  1990.  by  Gridley  Adams 
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PROSE  OR  WORSE 


(Rosdand  Adtertiter) 

For  rent — Room,  cheap  to  single  or  double 
men  only. 

Why  knock  the  other  kind? 

{Pulaski  County,  Indiana,  DemocrtU) 

Jerry  Bostick  Mondayed  and  Tuesdayed 
and  part  of  Wednesdayed  at  Monon. 

And  he  probably  Sundaed  at  the  dnig 
store. 

(Cairo,  Illinoit,  Herald) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Glade,  who  have  been 
spendnig  a  few  days  in  Chicago,  returned  last 
night.  They  nearly  froze  to  death,  the  tem¬ 
perature  being  ten  below  before  bedtime 
^ursday  night,  in  Chicago. 

Evidently,  they  didn’t  bring  their  soap¬ 
stone  with  Aem. 

(Chaltworth,  Illinoit,  Plain  Dealer) 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  deaths  and 
the  further  fact  that  there  is  so  much  sickness, 
we  have  been  unable  to  secmre  many  of  the 
obituaries.  If  the  relatives  will  kin(Uy  bring 
them  to  the  Plain  Dealer  office  we  will  cheer¬ 
fully  publish  them. 

Well,  there  are  a  few  I  could  most  cheer¬ 
fully  write. 

(Oak  Park  Oak  Leaves) 

Ladies  interested  in  the  organization  fol¬ 
lowed  the  marchers  in  automobiles.  Each  Elk 
was  in  the  democratic  and  significant  uniform, 
consisting  of  a  white,  soft  felt  hat,  a  jaunty 
bamboo  cane,  and  purple-and-white  streamers, 
the  colors  of  the  order. 

The  addition  of  streamers  was  truly 
democratic,  wasn’t  it? 

(A’ftr  Orleans  States) 

Following  an  argument,  I.  B.  Rennyson 
struck  Dr.  Hamlet  Sloore  on  the  lawn. 

Mower  and  Moore  cruel. 

(Peoria  Star) 

Wanted — Housekeeping  in  dty  or  cotmtry 
by  a  single  lady  of  middle  age.  Men  of  bad 
habits  need  not  apply.  Good  reference  re¬ 
quired.  Box  — ,  Henry,  Illinois. 

One  hundred  to  one  she  didn’t  get  an 
answer.  j 

(Battle  Creek  Inquirer) 

If  it  rains  this  evening,  the  social  will  be 
hell  on  Thursday  evening. 

Slippery  groimds? 

(Illinoit  State  Journal) 

Then  she  learned  that  the  man  she  loved 
was  the  son  of  the  man  who  had  run  away  with 
one  of  her  uncle’s  wives,  and  also  with  his 
mone\'. 

Ah !  the  money — she  just  couldn’t  forgive 
him  for  that. 


(Milwaukee  Railway  System) 

.\.  A.  DeLeo,  while  walking  with  a  young 
lady  the  other  night,  slipped  on  the  icy  pave¬ 
ment  and  sprain^  his  arm  between  Grobd’s 
comer  and  the  crossing. 

Usually  a  vulnerable  spot. 


(Taos,  Sew  Mexico,  Newt) 

Mrs.  .\lex  Gusdorf  again  “poured  tea  on 
her  spacious  veranda”  last  Tuesday  afternoon 
to  a  few  friends. 

Her  stummy  cake  was  simply  delicious. 


(n>»t  Chicago  Press) 

The  employees  of  the  Egan  Construction 
Co.  are  la^ng  plans  lor  a  big  picnic  to  be 
held  next  Sunday  at  the  sewer  purification 
plant  near  Jackson’s  Spring.  The  site  is  ideal 
for  a  picnic. 

You’ll  never  know  what  they’ve  put  in 
the  potato  salad. 


DO  YOU  BEUEVE  IN  SIGNS? 

In  Ripon,  Wisconsin:  “  We  stand  behind 
everything  we  push.” 

In  Tampa,  Florida:  "Our  {tnr<  of  ladies' 
skirts  displays  the  unusual." 

Over  an  employment  agency  in  Swift 
Current,  Saskatchewan:  “  This  it  the  guy 
what  hires  the  ginks." 

In  Portland,  Maine:  “Unparagoned  build" 
ing  sites  for  sale  tn  this  vicinity." 

In  the  post-offlcc at  Republic,  Michigan: 
“Stamps  for  tale  at  cost." 

In  Beloit:  "  Belle  Mead  Sweats  in  the 
Corner  Drug  Store." 

In  the  street  cars  of  Leavenworth:  “So 
dogs  or  hounds  allowed  in  these  cart."  (Mean¬ 
ing  loop-hounds  and  sofa-lizzards.) 

In  Baltimore:  “Charles  Street  Avenue 
Boulevard"  and  “Tontorial  Barber  Shop." 


(J.  Ralph  Pickell  divulges  hit  methods) 

The  method  of  producing  that  lecture  may 
be  of  Interest  to  you.  When  I  had  determined 
upon  a  subject  and  had  outlined  it  in  my  own 
mind.  I  cut  off  communication  with  the  outside 
world  for  a  week.  My  meals  were  served  to  me  - 
in  my  room  and  I  saw  no  one.  The  first  copy 
which  I  wrote  was  the  last  copy.  It  was  a  mi- 
ished  product  when  the  last  word  was  written. 
Then  I  spent  two  solid  weeks  in  absorbing  it — 
not  leanun:;  it  by  heart,  but  simply  drinking  it 
in  and  then  letting  it  ooze  out  at  the  pores. 
Those  who  have  heard  me  deliver  it  more  than 
once  have  never  heard  the  same  thing  twice.  . 
But  I  can  fit  it  to  any  set  of  circumstances  under 
which  I  am  speaking.  I  can  stop  in  the  midst 
of  it,  throw  in  something  irrelevant,  and  then 
pick  up  the  thread  again  without  mental  suspense 
or  distress.  And  the  more  I  deliver  it.  the  better 
it  gets.  Surely  I  have  made  myself  clear  on  the 
subject  of  public  speaking. 

Gee,  I’m  all  porespiratioii  myself. 

(Ad  in  Chicago  Tribune) 

“Lost,  strayed,  or  stolen.  Toy  Boston 
Bull  with  four  feet.” 

You  couldn’t  possibly  mistake  him. 

(Lot  Angeles  Timet) 

Mrs.  Dietrick  of  Detroit  looked  very  fetching 
in  a  black  and  white  sweater. 

Aren’t  the  mosquitoes  fierce  this  summer? 

(Buffalo  Paper) 

For  sale  cheap — Complete  fishing  outfit, 
including  too  good  setter  dogs. 

But  to  catch  dogfish  you  really  need  pede-  i 
cats  and  hook-worms. 

(Pittsburg  Press) 

Secretary  Daniels  stood  at  the  end  of  “No 
Man’s  Land,”  to  all  appearances  bare  except 
tor  here  and  there  a  few  clumps  of  grass  or 
hillocks  of  clay. 

Josephus  and  his  coat  of  camouflage. 

(Greeley,  Colorado,  Tribune- Republican) 

A  baby  girl  arrived  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harry  Smith  last  week.  Mrs.  Smith 
is  in  Ft.  Ckdlins. 

Where  was  Harry? 


(Postal  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Rules  and  Regulations) 
Women,  drunkards  and  dogs  not  allowed  in 
the  hotel  under  any  drcumstances. 

Speaking  of  Southern  hospitality. 


(Caruthersville,  Missouri,  Republican) 

Her  neck  was  broken  by  the  fall,  but  she 
was  otherwise  uninjured.  The  remains  were 
taken  to  Memphis. 

And  her  early  recovery  is  looked  for. 


(South  Haven  Tribune) 

Arthur  Boyce  sang  “Vive  L’Amour”  and 
after  partaki^  of  the  most  excellent  menu 
provided,  the  company  took  a  little  recess 
while  the  table  was  being  cleared  of  the  debris. 

A  Michigan  orgy. 


(Marshalltown,  Iowa,  Ttmet- Republican) 

For  Sale — Bedroom  suit,  single  bed  and 
buggy.  Phone  yellow  465. 

Lo<A  for  a  wedding  announcement  soon 


(Columbus,  Indiana,  Republican) 

WANTED — A  cdored  girl  for  bell-bov  at  ' 
tlje  St.  Denis  Hotel. 

Hooks  and  eyes  are  cheaper  thsn  “but¬ 
tons.” 

.  (Racine  Journal-Sewt) 

On  the  heels  of  the  railroad  legi>lation  came 
the  war  in  Europe.  This  addM  fuel  to  tl>» 
landsUde.  ^ 

Ouch,  the  flaming  avalanche. 

(Telegram  tent  to  fond  rtlalitrt) 

Operation  successful.  Mabel  doing  fine.  No 
danger  of  complete  recovery. 

If  necessary  we’ll  cut  her  again. 

(Stevens  Optical  Company's  House  Organ) 

Mrs.  Oscar  Burgess  b  convalescent  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  an  operation  for  tonsilitis.  This  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  annoying. 

In  fact,  we  hoped  she  jiever  would  cfune 
back. 

(Want  Ad)  ~ 

HOME  wanted  for  bride  with  built-in  fea¬ 
tures,  and  room  for  two  children;  prefer  one 
with  furnace. 

No  store  teeth  for  her. 

(From  Texas  paper) 

The  scene  in  the  public  square  of  Temple, 
Texas,  when  the  negro  Stanley  was  burned, 
was  spectacular. 

Just  impossible  to  conduct  these  hide 
neighborly  gatherings  in  a  quiet  maimer. 

(From  an  Illinois  paper) 

The  coroner’s  jury  sworn  to  inquire  into  the 
death  of  Matthew  H.  Voorhees,  on  oath,  found 
that  he  came  to  his  death  with  suicidal  intent 
.  while  his  mind  was  temporarily  deranged, 
right  back  of  his  house,  in  Spoon  River. 

He  should  have  stayed  on  the  front  porch. 


(Santa  Rota  Press- Democrat) 

llie  location  of  the  bullets  dispatched  by 
Mrs.  Phillips  indicated  that  them  shots  were 
fired  as  Phillips  was  walking  away  from  his  wife. 

Boy,  bring  me  the  physical  geography. 

1 - 

(St.  Louis  Post^Dispaich) 

Miss  Mabel  Wilber,  in  the  leading  soprano 
role  of  Daisy,  the  barmaid,  later  Little  Boy 
Blue,  sang  well  and  wore  several  Riasculine 
costumes  which  showed  her  versatility. 

Bet  no  one  in  that  hay-stack  was  fast 
asleep. 

(Springfield  Sew~Recor*i) 

Found — Young  foxhound,  black.  It  may 
not  be  a  foxhound  but  it’s  a  hound  of  some 
kind.  Inquire  Kelley’s  Saloon. 

Well,  it’s  black,  anyway. 

A  first  class  power,  says  General  \V<^, 
could  sink  our  navy,  in  less  than  sixty 
dajrs,  perhaps  sooner.” 

Boy,,  get  me  any  old  arithmetic. 


Claire  Leader) 

For  sale — Pair  of  broncho  horws.  Good 
weight,  sound,  broken.  Owner  in  hospital 
Admess  L.  B.  Schell. 

Just  ought  to  see  the  owner.  He  was  a 
sight  (nothing  left  but  the  Schell). 


(Beatrice,  Nebraska,  Press) 

Wanted — A  horse  to  rather  up  rugs 
around  town  for  its  feed.  Phone  773x. 

That’s  what  makes  Nebraska  horses  so 
rugged. 


(From  the  Want  Ads) 

^  'sonal — Refined  couple  want  to  adiyt  in* 
'  refinement  go  higher? 


JJie  Pirat 


The  Eliots  lived  in  that  queer 
jumble  of  smart  shops  and 
clothing  factories,  of  new  sky¬ 
scrapers  and  old  houses,  of 
restaurants  and  hotels  and 
theatres  which  is  Manhattan 
Island — just  a  block  from  the  miseries  and 
splendors  of  Fifth  Avenue.  They  had  the 
rear  half  of  the  top  floor  in  a  brownstone 
house.  The  rear  half  consisted  of  a 
square  room  with  a  marble  fireplace  and 
two  large  windows,  a  hall  bedroom,  and  a 
pair  of  closets  that  had  been  turned  into  a 
bath  and  a  kitchenette.  It  was  true  you 
could  not  work  in  the  kitchenette  without 
leaving  the  door  open,  and  that  filled  the 
living-room  with  the  smell  of  cooking;  and 
you  could  not  dress  in  the  bathroom  unless 
you  stood  in  the  tub. 

But  the  apartment  had  its  charms.  One 
of  these  was  the  fireplace,  in  which  the 
Eliots  occasionally  burned  small  sticks  of 
wood  (at  a  cost  of  ten  cents  a  stick).  .An¬ 
other  was  the  roof  of  the  third-floor  exten¬ 
sion.  which  had  all  the  essentials  of  a 
veranda,  including  an  improvised  awning 
in  brown-and-white  strip)es.  You  coulcl 
climb  out  one  of  the  living-room  windows, 
a  feat  awkwrard  rather  than  difficult,  and 
have  such  a  view  as  .America  seldom  offers. 
To  the  right  were  the  narrow  back  yards  of 
the  houses  in  Thirtieth  Street.  Straight 
in  front  of  you.  but  comfortably  distant, 
rose  a  twenty-story  building  with  a  per¬ 
gola  on  top — very  new,  very  modem,  very 
imposing.  To  the  left  was  the  Little 
Church  .Around  the  Comer,  with  its  lawn 
and  its  trees  and  its  air  of  belonging  to 
some  other  and  more  gracious  world. 

The  Eliots  had  lived  in  this  apartment 
ever  since  they  had  come  on  from  Chicago. 
They  had  got  it  originally  for  forty  dollars 
a  month,  and,  now,  after  more  than  three 
years,  it  cost  only  seventy-five.  When  the 
spring  came,  they  talked  of  mov-ing  to  the 
country  for  the  suntmer.  They  knew 
where  they  could  get  a  shack  at  the  sea¬ 
shore  within  forty  miles  of  the  Grand 
Central  for  four  hundred  dollars  the  season. 
They  talked  of  going  until  it  was  warm 
enough  to  move  the  tea-table  out  on  the 
roof  of  the  extension,  and  then  Phil  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  didn’t  want  to  be  a  com¬ 
muter  anyway,  and  besides  they  hadn’t 
the  four  hundred.  Phil  Eliot  had  gradu¬ 
ally  accepted  the  flat.  He  had  grown 
into  it.  Madge  Eliot  had  never  really 
accepted  it.  She  saw  more  of  it  than 
Phil  did.  Phil  was  a  copy-writer  from 
nine  to  five  in  the  offices  of  Ball  &  Ball, 
who  occupy  four  floors  of  an  office  building 
in  Park  .Avenue,  and  who  conduct  the 
most  elaborate,  if  not  the  largest,  adver¬ 
tising  agency  in  the  world. 

One  afternoon  in  June,  a  week  or  so 
after  they  had  moved  the  tea-table  out  on 
the  roof,  Gertmde  Hill  came  in  to  call  on 
Madge.  Gertmde  was  by  way  of  becom¬ 
ing  a  particular  friend,  though  a  new  one. 
Gertmde  had  a  job  she  had  made  for  her- 
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By  Lucian  Cary 


That  dreauna — even  dreama  about  pi* 
ratea,  dreamed  in  a  twentieth  century 
New  York  apartment — have  a  way  of 
coming  true,  and  in  the  moat  unex¬ 
pected  faahionr  ia  the  amall  but  en¬ 
couraging  truth  Lucian  Cary  haa  put 
in  thia  atory.  Another,  called  “The 
Dark  Secret,”  by  the  aame  author,  will 
follow  aoon. 

self  in  a  department-store;  she  was  part 
employment  manager,  part  efficiency  ex¬ 
pert,  and  part  detective,  and  she  drew, 
apparently,  the  salaries  of  all  three  com¬ 
bined.  Madge  found  her  immensely  stim¬ 
ulating.  .A  visit  from  Gertmde  always 
left  her  feeling  that  anything  was  possible, 
if  not  probable.  Madge  hastened  to  make 
tea. 

“Well,”  said  Gertmde,  “how’s  that 
good-looking  husband?” 

“Oh,  he’s  still  reading  alMut  the  West 
Indies  and  the  days  of  the  buccaneers.” 

“StUl  in  the  West  Indies,”  Gertmde 
mused,  “and  it’s  June,  too.  Be  hot 
enough  here,  soon.” 

She  sipped  her  tea. 

“Men  are  funny,”  she  went  on.  “My 
boss  is  still  tiying  to  decide  whether  next 
winter  will  be  mild,  or  just  average,  or 
severe.  I  told  him  there  was  no  way  of 
knowing  and  he  admitted  it.  but  he’s  still 
hoping  to  get  an  inside  tip  before  he  does 
his  final  buying.” 

“I  thought  business  men  were  decisive.” 
Madge  said.  “I  thought  up  came  the 
question  and — bang  came  the  answer.” 

Gertmde  grinned.  “Business  men 
aren’t  a  bit  like  the  pictures  of  them  you 
get  in  those  ‘How  I  Made  Good’  stories.” 
“But  they  do  succeed  so  astoundingly.” 
“Yes.”  said  Gertmde,  “you  certainly  are 
astounded — when  you  know  them.” 

“But — ”  Madge  protested. 

“They  succeed  for  all  sorts  of  reasons 
except  the  reasons  they  give.”  Gertmde 
said.  “Sometimes  it’s  luck,  sometimes  it’s 
making  friends,  sometimes  it’s  a  special 
interest  or  capacity  or  talent — whatever 
you  want  to  call  it — that  finds  a  place  for 
itself.  '  But  they’re  all  lazy;  they’re  all 
timid;  they’re  all  dreamers.  Why.  Madge, 
business  men  are  human — and  we’d  all 
rather  dream  than  think.” 

“Phil  is  like  that.”  Madge  said.  She 
paused,  listening.  “I  thought  I  heard 
Phil’s  key  in  the  lock  but  I  guess  I  didn’t.” 

SHE  was  mistaken.  She  had  heard  it. 

Phil  Eliot  had  stopped  at  a  second¬ 
hand  bookstore,  found  the  copy  of 
Exquemelin’s  “Buccaneers  of  .\merica” 
he  had  ordered  three  months  back,  and 
walked  on  home.  But  in  the  act  of  open¬ 
ing  the  front  door  of  the  apartment  he  had 
heard  his  own  name  and  instinctively 
paused. 

“Phil  is  like  that.” 

Phil  stood  listening,  the  door  half  open, 
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his  hand  on  the  knob,  to  learn  what  Phil 
was  like  in  his  wife’s  eyes.  He  recognized 
Gertmde’s  voice,  but  he  could  not  hear 
what  she  said.  Madge’s  next  words  came 
clearly  enough. 

“I  don’t  know  what’s  the  matter  with 
him,”  Madge  said.  “Unless  he  has 
lost  his  ambition.  He  was  ambitious 
in  Chicago.  He  was  bound  to  land  a 
job  in  New  York  and  when  he  got  a  chance 
to  go  into  Ball  &  Ball’s  he  jumped  at 
it.  He  was  so  full  of  hopes  and  plans 
and  ideas — you’d  have  thought  he  was 
going  to  be  somebody  in  the  business. 
But  not  any  more.  He  never  talks  about 
his  work.  His  only  interest  in  life  is  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  old  da>'s  of  the 
pirates  on  the  Spanish  Main.” 

Neither  girl  spoke  for  a  long  minute. 
Phil  could  hear  the  sound  of  his  own 
breathing.  He  wanted  to  close  the  door 
gently  and  go  away,  but  he  did  not.  He 
listened. 

“Hasn’t  he  had  a  raise  from  Ball  & 
Ball?”  Gertrude  asked. 

“He  started  at  forty  dollars  a  week  and 
they  gave  him  a  five-dollar  raise  at  the 
end  of  the  first  six  months.” 

Phil  winced.  Why  did  Madge  have  to 
tell  a  girl  like  Gertrude  Hill,  who  got  a 
salary'  of  six  or  seven  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  how  much  he  was  getting? 

“T^HEY  promised  him  another  raise  in  a 
year,  but  he  never  got  it.” 

“Why  not?”  said  Gertrude  sharply. 

“I  don’t  know.  They  never  mentioned 
it  again.” 

“Didn’t  he  say  anything  about  it?” 

“No,”  Madge  answer^.  “Phil  would 
not.” 

“He  ought  to  go  to  them  and  get  it.” 

“That’s  what  I  thought,”  Madge  said, 
“but  Phil  hates  to  ask  for  money.” 

“Everybody  hates  to  ask  for  money — 
but  it’s  got  to  be  done  just  the  same.” 

“Phil  never  will.  Ten  years  from  now 
we’ll  be  living  in  this  flat,  just  as  we  are — 
unless  the  building  is  tom  down.” 

“How  silly,”  Gertrude  said.  “Phil  has 
got  lots  of  ability  and  he  isn’t  thirty.” 

“He’s  only  twenty-eight,  but  he’s  set¬ 
tled  down.  He  acts  as  if  he  were  fifty. 
Every  night  after  dinner  he  sits  dowm  in 
that  easy -chair  and  turns  on  the  reading- 
lamp.  With  a  book  and  a  pjicket  of 
cigarets  and  matches  he’s  good  for  three 
or  four  hours,  and  then  it’s  time  for  him 
to  go  to  bed.” 

“There’s  nothing  criminal  about  that.” 

“No,”  Madge  said.  “It’s  rather  nice. 
We  have  awfully  pleasant  evenings,  and 
you  mustn’t  think  that  Phil  is  ever  cross  or 
— or — anything.  But — well — it  isn’t  what 
I  want.” 

“What  do  you  want?”  asked  Gertrude. 
“.A  millionaire?”  *• 

“No,”  said  Madge  quietly. 

“I  don’t  believe  you  know  how  well  off 
you  are.  My  husband  is  a  lu.xur>-.  I  ha^ 
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to  support  him  and  I  don't  always  know 
where  he  is.  I  think  I’d  be  glad  if  he 
would  turn  on  the  reading-lamp  occasion¬ 
ally  for  three  or  four  hours.” 

Phil,  in  the  doorway,  found  little  com¬ 
fort  in  this  sentiment. 

“Perhaps  I  do  expect  too  much  of  Phil.” 
Madge  said. 

“Well,  what  do  you  expect?  Come 
down  to  figures.  Is  it  ten  thousand  a  year 
or  thirty  thousand?” 

“It  isn’t  a  question  of  thousands,  ex¬ 
actly.  I  want  children.” 

“Why  don’t  you  have  them,  then?” 

“.\nd  bring  them  up  in  a  place  like  this?” 

“Of  course  not.  Get  a  little  house  in  the 
suburbs — ^you've  got  twenty  five  himdred 
a  year.’ 

“We’ve  got  twenty-three  himdred  and 
forty  dollars  a  year.” 

“Lots  of  people  do  it  on  that.” 

“Phil  simply  wouldn’t  ” 

“I  know,”  said  Gertrude.  “Neither 
would  I,  and  gosh,  how-I  wish  I  could.” 

Phil  heard  her  chair  scrape  as  she  rose. 
He  drew  the  door  to  and  fled  down  the 
stairs.  He  walked  rapidly  round  the 
comer  and  into  a  lunchroom.  He  ordered 
coffee,  but  he  sat  for  a  long  time  without 
drinking  it.  He  was  shocked,  he  was 
shaken,  he  was  furious.  So  Madge 
thought  he  acted  like  a  man  of  fifty,  settled 
for  life,  did  she.  A  lot  she  knew  about 
what  was  going  on  in  his  mind.  Didn’t 
she  know  that  he  was  within  an  ace  of 
throwing  up  his  job  and  going  to  the  West 
Indies  or  &uth  .\merica — anj-where  away 
from  New  York  and  a  desk  job! 

Phil  Eliot  was  a  shy,  diffident  and  wor¬ 
ried  yoimg  man.  He  would  no  more  have 
thrown  up  his  job  than  he  would  have 
joined  a  gang  of  smugglers.  But  he 
thought  of  himself  as  a  daring  soul,  capable 
of  any  desp)erate  act.  In  a  word,  he  was 
very  much-like  other  young  men. 

So  Gertrude  Hill  thought  he  ought  to  go 
to  Ball  &  Ball  and  get  that  raise,  did  she? 
Madge  agreed  with  her.  Well,  what  good 
did  they  think  a  five-dollar  raise  would  be, 
anv-way! 

With  an  effort  he  went  back  over  the 
conversation  he  had  overheard.  tr\ing 
soberly  to  adjust  himself  to  its  rei’elation. 
He  hadn  t  ^own  that  Madge  wanted 
children.  At  least,  he  hadn’t  really 
known  it.  He  wondered  if  what  she  had 
said  to  Gertrude  represented  merely  the 
mood  of  the  moment,  or  was  it  an  exposure 
of  her  deepest  feeling?  Which  was  the 
real  Madge?  The  Madge  who  greeted 
him  every  night  when  he  came  home  from 
the  office  with  a  kiss,  who  seemed  to  ap¬ 
prove  of  him,  to  admire  him,  to  love  him, 
or  the  Madge  who  was  completely  disil¬ 
lusioned,  who  said  they  would  be  no  better 
off  in  ten  years.  Of  course  Madge  didn’t 
really  believe  that.  Even  Gertrude  Hill 
had  said  it  was  silly. 

PHIL  drank  his  coffee.  Of  course  it  was 
just  a  mood,  only  he  wished  when  Madge 
felt  low  she  wouldn’t  spill  everj'thing  to 
Gertrude  Hill.  It  wasn’t  fair.  But  then 
women  weren’t  fair,  anyway.  You  made 
allowances  for  that.  He  must  forget  this 
episode.  It  would  never  do  to  let  Madge 
know  that  he  had  overheard. 

Phil  rose,  paid  his  check.  He  wondered 
if  he  could  greet  Madge  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  But  Madge  was  so  much 
herself  when  he  opened  the  front  door  that 
it  was  not  difficult. 


"Hello!”  Madge  cried.  She  came  quickly 
toward  him,  put  her  arms  around  his 
neck,  kissed  him. 

“You’re  late,”  she  said. 

With  his  arm  around  her  he  walked  to¬ 
ward  the  veranda. 

“You  haven’t  missed  me,”  he  said. 
“You’ve  been  having  company.” 

“Yes,  Gertrude  Hill  was  here.” 

.“Got  any  tea  left?” 

“Let  me  make  some  fresh — it  won’t  take 
a  minute.” 

Phil  climbed  out  on  the  veranda  and  sat 
down  while  Madge  made  the  tea.  With  a 
gesture  which  surprised  himself,  Phil 
thrust  the  book  by  Exquemelin,  for 
which  he  had  waited  so  long,  under  his 
chair. 

That  evening  Phil  twice  approached  his 
easy-chair  before  he  could  sit  down  in  it. 
He  had  a  curious  distaste  for  that  chair. 
He  opened  Exquemelin’s  book,  but  he 
could  not  read  it.  He  found  himself 
looking  up  to  watch  Madge.  She  sat 
across  the  room  beside  her  own  lamp,  with 
a  napkin  she  was  hemstitching.  She 
looked  just  as  contented  as  she  had  the 
night  before.  But  he  knew  she  wasn’t 
contented;  he  knew  she  wasn’t  satisfied 
.  with  him.  He  resented  her  dissatisfaction. 
He  resented  even  more  her  notion  that  he 
was  satisfied.  Didn’t  she  know  him  any 
better  than  that?  Didn’t  she  know  that 
reading  about  the  West  Indies  was  just  a 
poor  substitute  for  going  there? 

The  next  morning  Phil  sat  at  his  type¬ 
writer  in  the  offices  of  Ball  &  Ball, 
but  he  was  not  writing.  He  had  decided 
that  if  the  raise  meant  so  much  to  Madge 
perhaps  he  had  better  ask  for  it.  He  was 
trying  to  think  of  some  casual  way  of  men¬ 
tioning  that  raise  to  Mr.  Richard  T.  Ball. 
It  was  a  little  difficult.  His  relations  with 
Mr.  Ball  were  not  casual.  They  were 
extremely  formal.  He  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  Mr.  Ball  by  Spillman  shortly 
after  he  had  joined  the  staff.  On  perhaps 
half  a  dozen  occasions  since  he  had  said 
“How  do  you  do”  to  Mr.  Ball.  He 
thought  that  Mr.  Ball  knew  him  by  sight, 
but  he  was  not  sure  that  Mr.  Ball  knew  his 
name.  How  did  one  walk  up  to  a  boss  one 
didn’t  know  and  lightly  remind  him  of  a 
raise  that  had  been  forgotten? 

Besides  Richard  T.  Ball  was  not  merely 
a  boss.  He  was  a  personage  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  world.  He  was  credited,  more  than 
any  other  one  man,  with  having  raised  ad¬ 
vertising  to  the  dignity  of  a  profession. 
Phil  had  actually  an  enormous  respect  for 
him.  He  tried  to  puzzle  out  what  Air.  Ball 
was  like  on  his  personal  side.  But  he  did 
not  know  anything  about  the  man  except 
the  tradition  of  his  business  career.  Phil 
was  glad  to  be  interrupted  by  Joe  Hallet’s 
proposal  that  they  lunch  together. 

Joe  Hallet  was  the  irresponsible  genius 
of  Ball  &  Ball.  He  never  came  dowm  on 
time;  sometimes  he  didn’t  come  at  all; 
often  he  took  three  hours  for  lunch.  But 
Ball  &  Ball  condoned  his  habits  because  he 
had  the  gift  for  copy  that  no  one  else  in  the 
organization  coidd  touch.  Joe  Hallet 
could  write  the  announcement  of  an  old 
and  proud  firm  without  making  it  seem  a 
little  ridiculous,  and  that  is  something  that 
not  one  copy-writer  in  a  hundred  can  do. 
Phil  liked  him.  He  felt  more  at  home 
with  Joe  Hallet  than  with  anybody  else  in 
the  office.  Joe  had  a  certain  distinction 
that  the  other::  lacked.  Phil  Idt  a  bit 


superior  as  he  left  the  office  with  Joe 
Hallet  and  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  Joe’s 
biting  account  of  his  latest  run-in  with 
Spillman,  the  copy  chief. 

“Of  course  it  isn’t  Old  Spillman’s  fault,” 

Joe  Hallet  said.  “Spillman  is  all  right. 

It’s  those  damned  rules.  Ball  &  Ball 
think  a  man  can  sit  dowm  at  his  desk  at 
nine  o’clock  sharp,  turn .  out  copy  until 
twelve,  go  to.  lunch,  come  back  at  one, 
and  turn  on  the  copy  again  imtil  five.  It 
can’t  be  done.” 

“Some  of  the  men  do  it,”  Phil  said. 

“Yes,”  Joe  Hallet  said.  “Some  of  the 
men  do — and  some  advertisers  print  what 
they  write,  too.” 

They  spent  their  lunch  hour  in  expatiat¬ 
ing  each  other  on  the  shortcomings  of  ^ 
Ball  &  Ball,  and  returned  to  the  oflSce 
pleased  with  themselves,  and  actually 
more  ready  to  work  for  Ball  &  Ball  than 
they  had  been  before. 

The  conversation  with  Joe  Hallet  was 
peculiarly  gratifying  to  Phil.  For  two 
days  afterward  he  felt  as  if  he  had  tasted 
of  freedom,  of  a  fine  carelessness.  For  the 
time  he  shared  Joe  Hallet’s  sense  that  he 
could  get  a  job  anywhere  and  that  Ball  & 

Ball  didn’t  really  matter.  But  his  mood 
changed.  Joe  Hallet  cotdd  get  a  job  any¬ 
where.  He,  Phil,  couldn’t.  That  was 
why  he  had  never  asked  for  the  raise  that 
had  been  promised  him;  he  was  afraid  to. 

His  fear  made  him  wish  to  walk  in  to 
Richard  T.  Ball’s  office  and  say: 

“Look  here,  you  promised  me  a  raise  a 
year  and  a  half  ago.  You  didn’t  make 
good.  I’m  leaving  Saturday.” 

Phil  spent  a  whole  afternoon  evolving 
ways  of  telling  Mr.  Ball  to  go  to  the  devik 
and  when  he  went  home  at  five  o’clock  he 
was  tired,  as  tired  as  if  he  had  done  a  hard 
day’s  work  after  missing  a  night’s  sleep. 

He  tried  to  bury  himself  after  dinner  in 
Exquemelin’s  book,  but  he  could  not  read 
a  page  of  it.  Even  the  big  atlas  with  the 
map  of  the  West  Indies,  on  which  he  had 
written  in  the  dates  and  locations  (long  for¬ 
gotten  by  an  industrial  world)  of  buccaneer 
exploits,  failed  to  solace  him.  The  career  - 
of  Sir  Harry  Morgan  and  his  ruffianly 
brother  and  Colonel  Byndloss  on  the 
Spanish  Main,  the  sailing  of  Stede  Bonnet 
from  Barbados,  the  pirate  republic  at 
New  Providence  in  the  Bahamas — ^all  these  j 
seemed  very  far  away.  What  did  they  ^ 
matter  now?  And  the  romance  of  Sm  .jP 
Domingo,  of  Jamaica,  of  Tobagos,  whkk  f 
was  Robinson  Crusoe’s  island — ^what  had^ 
they  to  do  with  a  desk  in  Park  Avenue?  ’ 

He  picked  up  a  new  book  by  a  sports¬ 
man  who  had  fished  the  Gulf  Stream  off 
the  Florida  Keys,  but  Phil  could  not  inter¬ 
est  himself  in  a  book  about  fishing  that 
longed-for  water.  He  suddenly  car^  too 
much  about  actually  fishing  the  Gulf 
Stream  to  read  about  it.  The  dream  no 
longer  interested  him.  He  wanted  the 
reality,  and  for  him,  on  a  salary  of  forty- 
five  dollars  a  week,  the  reality  did  not 
exist.  He  went  to  bed  an  hour  earlier 
than  usual,  very  sore  on  the  world. 

Phil  awoke  the  next  morning  and  whis- 
tied  while  he  dressed.  Then  he  remem¬ 
bered.  Somehow  his  resentment  had  in¬ 
creased.  So  Gertrude  Hill  thought  he 
ought  to  go  and  get  that  raise,  did  she? 
And  Madge  agre^  with  her.  Well,  it 
would  serve  them  both  right  if  he  asked  for  . . 
a  raise  and  got  fired.  The  idea  of  lieinf  'jk*  : 
fired  gave  him  a  perverse  pleasure.  Itg 
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/  don't  htlitvt  you  know  how  w*U  off  you  art.  A/y  husband  it  a  luxury.  I  have  to  su^^rt  him  and  I  don’t  always  know  where  he  it. 


would  teach  Madge  to  respect  his  judg¬ 
ment,  and  Gertrude  Hill,  too.  By  what 
right  had  Gertrude  Hill  criticized  him  to 
his  wife?  And  by  what  right  had  Madge 
talked  about  him  to  Gertrude?  Suddenly 
he  was  more  angry  with  Madge  than  he 
had  ever  been  before.  He  managed  to  get 
through  breakfast  without  telling  Madge 
what  he  thought  of  her,  but  that  was  only 
because  he  had  decided  to  tell  Richard  T. 
Ball  what  he  thought  of  him. 

When  he  walk^  down  the  hall  to  the 
desk  of  Mr.  Ball’s  secretary,  his  jaw  was 
set.  He  was  in  a  mood  for  high  words. 
The  secretary  admitted  instantly  that 
Mr.  Ball  was  in. 

One  minute  later  she  ushered  Phil  into 
Mr.  Ball’s  office.  It  was  a  plain  room  with 
a  large  glass-topped  table  in  the  middle,  at 
which  Mr.  Ball  sat.  He  rose  as  Phil 
entered,  and  extended  his  hand. 

“How  do  you  do,  Eliot,”  he  said  smiling. 
“Won’t  you  sit  down?” 

“Thank  you,”  Phil  said  grimly. 

“I\Tiat  can  I  do  for  you?”  Mr.  Ball 
asked.  You  would  have  thought  he  had 
I  bwn  sitting  there  waiting  for  Phil  to  ask 
him  for  something. 

Phil  gulped  and  opened  his  mouth  to 
speak.  And  at  that  fateful  moment  the 
telephone  at  Mr.  Ball’s  elbow  buzzed. 

“Pardon  me  a  moment,”  Mr.  Ball  said 
as  he  reached  for  the  instrument. 

Phil  had  some  vague  impulse  to  leave 
the  room  while  Mr.  Ball  talked.  He  got  to 
his  feet  and  turned  toward  the  door,  aiul 
then  he  saw  the  one  decoration  on  the  wall 
of  the  office — a  huge  wooden  plaque  on 
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which  was  moimted  a  fish  nearly  four 
feet  long.  Phil  took  it  for  a  big  muscal- 
longe  at  first  glance,  but  at  the  second  he 
saw  it  was  a  barracuda.  He  stood  study¬ 
ing  the  details  of  the  fish,  which  he  knew 
only  from  pictures,  while  Mr.  Ball  talked 
over  the  telephone.  He  was  so  interested 
that  he  did  not  hear  the  close  of  the  con¬ 
versation  or  the  click  of  the  receiver  as  it 
was  hung  up. 

“Know  what  fish  that  is?”  Mr.  Ball 
asked. 

Phil  turned  to  face  him.  “It’s  a 
barracuda.” 

“Right  you  are.”  Mr.  Ball’s  tone  was 
at  once  surprized  and  gratified.  “I  had 
him  mounted  because  I  caught  him  on  a 
trout  rod.” 

“You  did!” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

Mr.  Ball  crossed  the  room,  opened  a 
cabinet,  and  took  out  a  rod-case. 

“This  rod  here,”  he  said,  as  he  put  the 
joiiits  together.  It  was  a  slender,  whip¬ 
like  thing  of  split  bamboo. 

Phil  took  it,  the  first  fly  rod  he  had  ever 
had  in  his  hand,  shook  it. 

“It  doesn’t  weigh  over  six  ounces, 
does  it?” 

“Six  and  a  half.” 

Phil  looked  up  at  the  fish  on  the  w’all 
“It  must  have  been  some  fight.” 

“It  was,”  Mr.  Ball  said  proudly.  “It 
took  sixty-five  minutes  by  the  watch  to 
bring  that  fish  to  gaff.  You  know  you’re 
always  reading  about  playing  a  fish  for 
from  two  hours  to  half  a  day,  but  when 
you  come  to  measure  the  time  by  the 
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watch  it’s  usually  a  good  deal  nearer 
twenty  minutes.’' 

Mr.  Ball  produced  a  reel  from  the 
cabinet. 

“Xow  that  I’ve  made  the  story  as  good 
as  I  can,  it’s  only  fair  to  add  that  I  had 
two  hundred  yards  of  line  instead  of 
fifty.” 

He  handed  the  reel  to  Phil. 

“Yes —  But  I  see  it’s  only  six-thread.” 

“Oh,  yes.”  Mr.  Ball  said.  “.And  when 
I’m  telling  the  story  to  people  who  don’t 
know  much  about  fishing,  I  emphasize 
that.  I  tell  them  the  fish  weighed  forty- 
five  poimds,  and  the  line  had  a  breaking 
strength  of  twelve  pounds.  But  you 
know  as  well  as  I  do  that  a  twenty-one- 
thread  line  wouldn’t  have  been  ^  the 
slightest  advantage.  You  couldn’t  lift 
five  pounds  dead  weight  with  that  rod — 
and  I  knew  that  as  long  as  the  rod  was  safe 
the  line  would  hold.” 

“Of  course,”  Phil  said. 

Mr.  Ball  put  the  fly  rod  away  and  pro¬ 
duced  one  of  the  three-six  rods  of  the 
Light  Tackle  Club.  The  cabinet  was  full 
of  tackle  for  all  sorts  of  fishing,  and  Mr. 
Ball  apparently  enjoyed  showing  it. 
They  talked  fishing  and  fishing  tackle  for 
half  an  hour  and,  by  being  cautious,  Phil 
was  able  to  hold  up  his  end  of  the  conversa¬ 
tion,  although  he  had  never  caught  any¬ 
thing  in  his  life  except  croppies  and  bull¬ 
heads  in  an  Ohio  miU-pond,  and  Mr.  Ball 
had  explored  all  the  possibilities  of  the 
Restigouche  and  the  Nipigon  and  the 
Florid  Keys.  He  was  not  aware  that  all 
his  attention  was  concentrated  on  holding 
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up  his  end.  He  was  not  aware  that  he 
had  come  hating  Mr.  Ball.  He  was  only 
aware  that  he  was  talking  sport  with  a 
man  who  knew  what  sport  was. 

Mr.  Ball’s  enthusiasm  ceased  only  when 
his  secretary  announced  a  visitor. 

“Hell,”  he  said  to  Phil,  “I’d  rather  talk 
fishing.  Come  in  again,  won’t  you? 
You’re  the  only  man  in  this  place  that 
knows  the' difference  between  a  barracuda 
and  a  muscallonge.” 

“I’d  be  delighted,”  Phil  said,  and  he  was 
in  the  elevator  on  the  way  back  to  his  desk 
before  he  realized  that  he  had  not  men¬ 
tioned  that  raise.  How  could  he  go  back 
now  when  Mr.  Ball  had  received  him  so 
cordially,  and  so  mistakenly,  as  one  of  the 
confraternity  of  fishermen,  and  ask  him 
for  more  money?  And  then  his  resent¬ 
ment  flamed  afresh.  Richard  T.  Ball 
could  spend  his  vacations  on  the  Florida 
Keys  precisely  because  he  got  copy¬ 
writers  for  forty-five  dollars  a  week.  He 
went  back  to  the  secretary. 

“Look  here,”  he  said,  “I’ve  got  to  see 
Mr.  Ball  again.  I’ll  wait  till  he’s  free.” 

Phil  sat  and  fidgeted  for  fifteen  minutes 
before  the  door  opened,  and  then  Mr.  Ball 
accomp>anied  his  visitor  down  the  hall  to 
the  elevator.  Phil  followed  three  yards 
behind.  He  waited  in  the  middle  distance 
while  the  two  men  shook  hands  and  said 
good-by.  Mr.  Ball  came  briskly  back. 
Phil  started  toward  him. 

“Hello,  there,  Eliot,”  Mr.  Ball  said 
genially  without  pausing. 

“May  I  see  you  one  moment?”  Phil 
asked,  and  in  spite  of  himself  his  tone  was 
the  tone  of  his  previous  talk.  “I  came  in 
to  see  you  this  afternoon  and  I  got  so 
interested  in  fishing  that  I  forgot  what  I 
came  for.  I  wanted  to  tell  you  that  I  was 
promised  a  raise  in  salary  to  begin  a  year 
and  a  half  ago.  I  never  got  it.” 

“You  di(bi’t?”  Mr.  Ball’s  tone  con¬ 
veyed  the  deepest  concern. 

They  walked  slowly  back  toward  his 
private  office.  “How  much  was  it?” 

“Five  dollars  a  week.” 

“What  are  you  getting  now?” 

“Forty-five.” 

Mr;  Ball  raised  his  eyebrows.  It  was  as 
if  he  had  remarked  that  forty-five  dollars 
was  a  small  salary  for  a  man  like  Eliot. 

“Did  I  promise  it  myself?”  he  asked. 

“No,”  Phil  said.  “Whigam  promised  it. 
MTiigam  left  about  the  time  the  raise  was 
due.” 

They  had  reached  the  secretary’s  desk 
outside  Mr.  Ball’s  office. 

“Miss  Taylor,”  Mr.  Ball  said,  “take  a 
memorandum  to  the  treasurer.  ‘We  neg¬ 
lected  to  raise  Mr.  Eliot’s  salary  from 
forty-five  to  fifty  dollars  a  week  as  we 
agreed  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  Please  see 
that  he  gets  a  check  for  the  difference  at 
once  and  that  in  future  he  gets  fifty 
dollars.’  ” 

He  turned  to  PhU.  “There,”  he 
said,  “I  hope  that  will  make  it  right.” 
“It  does — completely.” 

Mr.  Ball  smiled  at  Phil. 

“You  ought  to  have  told  me  about  this 
sooner.  You  might  be  getting  sixty  dol¬ 
lars  a  week  now.  I  hope  you  know  that 
we  would  rather  pay  you  ten  thousand  a 
year  than  twenty-five  hundred.  You 
know  what  I  mean?” 

“Yes,”  Phil  said,  “I  know.” 

He  went  back  to  his  desk  with  a  feeling 
of  elation  he  had  not  known  for  years. 


What  would  Madge  have  to  say  now? 
He  figured  quickly  what  five  dollars  a  week 
for  a  year  and  a  half  came  to — three 
hundred  and  ninety  dollars. 

.At  lunch- time  he  started  toward  home; 
he  wanted  to  tell  Madge  the  news;  but  on 
second  thought  he  decided  he  would  wait 
until  he  got  the  check  from  the  treasurer. 
He  pictured  himself  walking  in  and  drop¬ 
ping  that  check  for  three  hundred  and 
ninety  in  Madge’s  lap.  He  could  be  quite 
casual  about  it.  She  had  said  he  never 
would  ask  for  that  raise.  She  had  said 
they  would  be  living  in  that  flat  ten  years 
from  now.  She  had  said  he  acted  like  a 
man  of  fifty,  settled  for  life.  Well,  this 
would  give  her  a  new  angle  on  her  husband. 

M.ADGE’S  pleasure  over  the  raise 
startled  him.  The  check  was  noth¬ 
ing  beside  the  raise.  He  hadn’t  imagined 
that  a  five-dollar  raise  could  mean  so  much. 
She  patently  regarded  the  raise  as  an  omen 
for  the  future.  It  was  not  the  five  dollars 
a  week  that  captured  her  imagination;  it 
was  a  vision  of  the  future  which  that  five 
dollars  a  week  suggested — a  future  of 
many  raises. 

He  tried  to  argue  her  out  of  this  view. 
He  pointed  out  that  getting  a  raise  that  had 
been  promised  for  two  years  was  no 
promise  of  future  raises.  He  demon¬ 
strated  conclusively  that  he  had  made 
friends  with  Richard  T.  Ball  by  the  sheer¬ 
est  accident,  and  proved  over  and  over 
again  that  a  mutual  interest  in  Florida 
fishing  gave  no  reason  to  think  that  he  and 
Mr.  B^  would  get  along  any  better  as 
emptoyer  and  employee.  Plfil  had  no 
notion  that  he  was  arguing  with  himself 
and  not  with  Madge;  that  it  was  he  quite  as 
much  as  she  who  regarded  what  had  hap>- 
pened  as  an  omen. 

Madge  insisted  that  they  divide  the 
check  for  three  hundred  and  ninety. 
She  said  she  had  a  plan  of  her  own  which 
she  didn’t  want  to  tell  for  her  share,  and 
she  would  ask  no  questions  about  what  he 
did  with  his  share.  Phil,  perforce,  agreed. 

He  spent  a  dozen  evenings  in  going  over 
the  advertisements  he  had  written  in  the 
past  year.  He  did  not  feel  himself  capable 
of  making  any  big  improvement  in  them. 
Occasionally  he  found  a  phrase  that  he 
might  have  bettered.  But  he  had  not  had 
a  chance  to  do  anything  big.  How  could 
he  get  a  chance  to  do  something  big? 
Richard  T.  Ball  had  won  his  way  up  from 
nothing  in  the  advertising  business  to  a 
point  where  vacations  on  the  Florida 
Keys  were  a  matter  of  course.  But 
times  had  changed  since  then.  It  could 
not  be  done  again.  .At  least  Phil  did  not 
see  how  he  could  do  it.  He  was  not  con¬ 
scious  during  this  period  that  the  atlas 
with  its  annotated  map  of  the  West  Indies, 
was  undisturbed  on  the  lowest  shelf  of  the 
bookcase  or  that  Exquemelin’s  book  lay, 
unread  and  unopened,  on  top  of  it. 

One  morning,  coming  down  the  hall 
after  an  errand  in  the  art  department,  Phil 
observed  a  brief  and  bitter  altercation  be¬ 
tween  Joe  Hallet  and  Spillman.  .As  Joe 
walked  off  grinning  ironically,  Spillman 
addressed  Phil. 

“I  wish  I  had  the  nerve  to  fire  that 
man,”  he  said  hotly.  “Nobody  can  beat 
him  at  his  own  game.  But  if  we  keep  him 
he’ll  ruin  the  copy  department.” 

Phil  said  nothing.  He  realized  that 
Spillmen’s  anger  had  temporarily  over¬ 
come  his  discretion. 


“By  God,”  Spillman  said,  “I  don’t  have 
to  put  up  with  him.  I  ivill  fire  him.”  He 
stopped  short.  “I’ll  go  and  tell  Ball  that 
either  Hallet  goes  or  I  go,”  and  he  started 
off  toward  the  elevator. 

Phil  hesitated  a  fraction  of  a  second  and 
then  his  impulse  won. 

‘.‘Wait  a  minute,”  he  called  to  Spillman 
“That  isn’t  the  way  to  do  it.” 

He  approached  Spillman.  “You’re  mad 
now.  Wait  until  this  afternoon.” 

Spillman  grinned  sheepishly.  “A'ou’re 
perfectly  right,  Eliot;  but,  I  ask  you,  what 
would  you  do  with  a  man  like  that?” 

“I’d  humor  him.” 

“Hiunor  him!”  roared  Spillman. 
“Haven’t  I  been  humoring  him  for  the  last 
year?  Haven’t  I  let  him  come  down  at 
any  time  he  pleased?  Haven’t  I  put  up 
with  every  conceivable  violation  of  office 
discipline?  Haven’t  I  smiled  at  ever>-- 
thing  he  has  handed  me?  Why,  he’s  had 
more  privileges  than  any  man  who  ever 
worked  here,  and  I’ve  stood  for  it.  Wlm’s 
the  answer?  Not  the  slightest  re^jonse 
from  him.  He  called  me  Simon  Legree 
just  now  and  you’d  think  he  thought  he 
was  Uncle  Tom.  He’s  got  it  in  for  me.” 

“I  know  he’s  aimoying,  but  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  he  has  got  it  in  for  you.  I  had  a  talk 
with  him  at  lunch  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
and  my  hunch  is  that  he  likes  >ou.” 

“He’s  got  a  nice  way  of  showing  it, 
coming  in  here  two  hours  late  and  parading 
the  fact  before  the  whole  office— forcing 
me  to  call  him  down.” 

“Well,”  Phil  said,  “I  tfiink  you’ve  got 
him  wrong.  He  isn’t  parading  the  fact 
that  he’s  late.  He’s  really  ashamed  of  it 
and  he’s  tr>’ing  to  carry  it  off.  Xo  man 
likes  to  come  in  here  late.” 

“Why  doesn’t  he  get  here  on  time,  thai?” 

“He  says  he  got  his  habits  on  a  morning 
paper  and  he  can’t  change.” 

“Oh,  hell!  1  think  he  acts  like  a  child.” 

“Yes,  but  he  doesn’t  write  like  a  child.” 

“I  know  it,”  Spillman  admitted.  “But 
how  are  you  going  to  handle  him?” 

“I’d  give  him  an  office  by  himself  where 
he  could  go  in  and  out  any  time  of  the  day 
or  night,  and  then  I’d  teU  him  that  so  far 
as  he  is  concerned  office  rules  are  abolished. 
I’d  tell  him  that  all  I  asked  of  him  is  the 
kind  of  copy  that  only  he  can  turn 
cut.” 

Spillman  hesitated,  frowning.  Phil  saw 
that  he  had  Spillman  thinking. 

“I’d  like  to  believe,  Spillinan,”  he  said 
earnestly,  “that  this  office  is  elastic  enough 
to  take  in  any  man  who  has  tup-notch 
ability  even  if  he  is  irregular.” 

“I  tell  you  what  you  (k>,  Eliot,”  Spillman 
said,  “You  come  up-stairs  with  me  now  and 
tell  Richard  T.  Ball  what  you’ve  told  me.” 

Together  they  approached  Mr.  Ball; 

together  they  presented  the  case  of  Joe 
Hallet  vs.  office  discipline;  together  they 
departed  in  triumph. 

“I’m  much  obliged  to  you,”  Spillman 
said  to  Phil  on  the  way  back  to  the  copy 
department,  “If  I’d  gone  up  there  alone. 
I’d  have  got  mad.  This  way  is  better, 
even  if  it  doesn’t  work.” 

It  had  not  apparently  occurred  to 
Spillman  that  if  it  did  work  he  had  given 
the  credit  to  Phil  in  advance.  Phil  liked 
him  for  that,  and  admired  him.  He  felt 
that  if  he  ever  did  do  anything  worth  while 
Spillman  would  not  stand  in  his  way. 
Ball  &  Ball  was  an  elaborate  organization; 
it  was  too  big;  it  had  no  soul.  But  you 
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could  make  your  personality  count — if  you 
had  one. 

Phil  told  the  whole  story  to  Madge  that 
night.  She  listened  with  shining  e>'es,  and 
when  he  had  finished  she  came  over  and 
kissed  him  and  ran  her  lingers  through  his 
hair  and  said:  “I  knew  you’d  do  it.’’ 

"Do  what?’’ 

"Make  good.’’ 

“I  haven’t  made  good.  I’m  making 
hfty  dollars  a  week,  and  there’s  no  prospect 
that  I’ll  ever  make  any  more.  Do  you 
call  that  making  good?” 

Madge  just  smUed. 

“Well,  do  you?”  ’ 

“It  isn’t  how  much  you’re  getting—it’s 
your  attitude.” 

“What’s  an  attitude  got  to  do  with  it?” 

“Everj’thing.” 

‘‘Explain  what  you  mean — if  you  mean 
anything.” 

“Xo,”  said  Madge  softly.  “If  you 
don’t  know - ” 

He  did  know,  but  it  did  not  suit  him  to 
admit  it.  “I’ll  tell  you  something,”  he 
said.  “I  might  go  on  working  just  the  way 
I  have  been  without  another  thing  like  that 
happening  for  five  years.” 

“Yes.”  Madge  admitted,  “you  might. 
But  you  won’t.” 

AS  .\  matter  of  history,  it  was  nearly 
three  months  before  “another  thing 
like  that”  happened.  The  tea-table  had 
been  moved  from  the  veranda  and  the 
awning  taken  down  and  October  had  begun 
when  Phil  got  a  message  summoning  him 
to  Mr.  Ball’s  office. 
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“Eliot,”  Mr.  Ball  said,  “that  man  Hallet 
Jias  done  more  work  and  better  work  than 
he  ever  did  before  in  his  life,  and  the 
amusing  thing  about  it  is,  that  he  gets 
down  pretty  nearly  on  time  every  morning. 

I  didn’t  believe  it  would  work  and  I  don’t 
believe  it  would  work  with  another  man  of 
that  type,  but  just  the  same  it  did  work 
with  him,  and  I’m  deeply  grateful  to  you.” 

Phil  flushed  tivith  pleasure. 

“Now,”  Mr.  Ball  went  on,  “we’ve  got  a 
man  in  the  art  department— Amidon. 
He  lives  in  Brooklyn.  Yesterday  a 
Brooklyn  grocer  garnisheed  his  salary. 
.\midon  is  getting  fifty  dollars  a  week.  He 
owes  a  grocery  bill  of  two  hundred  dollars. 
I  don’t  know  what  excuse  there  is  for  him. 
I  don’t  suppose  there  is  any.  The  rule  of 
this  office  is  to  fire  a  man  instantly  imder 
the  circumstances.  But  I  hate  to  fire  men. 
What  would  you  do?” 

“I’d  investigate  the  case,”  Phil  said. 

Mr.  Ball  looked  at  Phil  quizzically. 
“.\11  right.”  he  said,  “go  ahead.” 

.Amidon’s  story  was  one  of  the  sort  that 
might  be  duplicated  a  thousand  times  over 
in  any  large  city,  a  story  that  can  be 
stated  briefly  in  a  dozen  words:  a  small 
salary,  four  children,  a  wife  who  had  never 
been  strong. 

The  man  owed  nearly  five  hundred 
dollars.  It  was  apparent  that  he  could  not 
satisfy  his  obligations  without  help.  If 
Ball  &  Ball  fired  him.  he  might  have  trouble 
in  getting  another  job,  and  when  he  did,  the 
cr^tors  would  be  quick  to  discover  it. 
His  only  chance  was  to  go  to  Chicago  or 
San  Francisco  and  start  oyer  again, 
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though  how  he  was  to  do  this  with  a  wife 
and  four  children  and  no  money  Amidon 
did  not  see. 

Phil  presented  the  facts  to  Mr.  Ball. 

Mr.  Ball  leaned  back  in  his  chair. 
“H-m-m,”  he  said.  “And  what  have  you 
decided?” 

With  a  leap  of  his  imagination  that 
would  have  bwn  impossible  to  him  three 
months  before,  Phil  rose  to  Mr.  Ball’s 
hint. 

“I’ve  decided,”  he  said,  “that  we  ought 
to  satisfy  Amidon’s  creditors,  taking  his 
notes  for  the  amount  over  a  period  of  one 
year.  We  will  take  ten  dollars  a  week  out 
of  his  salary  until  the  notes  are  paid. 
And  since  his  present  salary  of  fifty  dollars 
a  week  is  barely  enough  for  him  to  get 
along  on  we  shall  have  to  raise  it  to  sixty 
dollars  a  week.” 

“In  other  words,”  Mr.  Ball  said,  “you 
propose  that  we  pay  .\midon’s  debts.” 

“Yes,”  said  Phil. 

“Then  why  not  just  pay  them  and  have 
done  without  all  this  rigamarole  of  taking 
his  notes  and  raising  his  salary?” 

“Because  of  the  effect  on  .\midon — and 
on  us.  We  can’t  afford  to  have  it  said 
that  when  an  employee  gets  into  money 
difficulties  we  step  in  and  pay  his  debts. 
We  can  very  well  afford  to  have  it  said  that 
we  took  over  a  man’s  obligations  and 
helped  him  to  pay  them.” 

“Very  well.”  said  Richard  T.  Ball. 

He  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  put  the 
tips  of  his  fingers  together  thoughtfully. 

“I  like  to  hear  you  use  that  word  ‘we,’  ” 
he  said  gravely.  “When  a  member  of  this 
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organizatioB  says  ‘we,’  I  feel  he’s  really — 
joined.” 

He  flashed  a  hwk  at  Phil. 

‘‘That’s  by  the  way — the  thing  I 
wanted  to  say  is  this:  we’re  getting  too  big. 
I  can’t  know  the  men  who  work  here  the 
way  I  used  to.  I’ve  got  to  know  them. 
At  least  I’ve  got  to  know  all  about  them. 

‘‘I  like  to  believe  that  I’ve  substituted 
knowledge  for  guesswork  in  advertising; 
that  I’ve  built  a  reputation  on  sound 
method  and  not  on — splash.  But  in  the 
last  analysis,  no  knowledge  and  no  method 
is  a  substitute  for  men.  We’ve  got  to  use 
men  in  this  business — personalities.  And 
if  I  don’t  know  the  personalities  in  the 
office  I  can’t  use  them.  I’ve  suspected 
for  a  long  time  that  I  didn’t  know  my  men 
as  well  as  I  should.  You’ve  proved  it  to 
me.  I  was  mistaken  about  Hallet.  I  was 
worse  mistaken  about  you. 

‘‘You’ve  been  here  more  than  three 
years.  I  supposed  you  weren’t  especially 
interested  in  Ball  &  Ball.  Through  an 
accident  I  have  discovered  that  you  are 
interested  in  the  way  I  like  best.  I  sup¬ 
posed  you  were  just  an  ordinarily  good 
man — the  kind  we  can  get  in  the  open 
market  for  forty  or  fifty  dollars  a  week  any 
day  in  the  year.  Through  an  accident  I 
have  discovered  that  you  have  an  alto¬ 
gether  exceptional  ability  to  put  yourself 
in  the  other  fellow’s  place. 

‘‘If  I  have  any  excuse,  it  is  in  the  fact 
that  you  haven’t  so  far  developed  any 
unusual  capacity  for  putting  yourself 
over  on  the  boss — you  didn’t  sell  yourself 
to  me  as  effectively  as  you  might  have  in 
your  first  three  years  here.” 


He  grinned  at  Phil  and  Phil  grinned 
back.  Mr.  Ball  leaned  forward. 

“The  point  is,  I  need  a  liaison  officer  to 
keep  me  in  touch  with  the  personalities 
I’m  emplojdng.  How  would  you  like  to 
be  a  special  assistant  to  me?” 

“I’d  like  it — more — more — more  than 
I  can  say.”  Phil  said. 

“I’d  like  it,  too,”  said  Richard  T. 
BaU. 

“But  there  is  one  objection.  We’ve  got 
a  new  account — a  large  account — I  may 
say  a  very-  large  account.  These  people 
have  a  hotel  in  Havana;  they’re  building 
one  in  Jamaica ;  they’re  planning  one  in  the 
Windward  Islands.  They  are  going  to 
have  the  largest  winter-resort  interests  in 
the  world. 

“We’ve  got  to  send  a  man  down  there 
right  away  to  go  over  the  whole  field  with 
them.  .\nd  for  the  right  man  the  job  has 
possibilities.  You  know  the  West  Indies 
are  romantic — ever  read  about  the  buc¬ 
caneers?” 

“I  should  say  I  have!”  Phil  cried. 
“Why  the  West  Indies  saw  two  centuries  of 
piracy.” 

“H-m-m-m!”  Mr.  Ball  smiled.  “Then 
I  take  it  you’d  like  to  handle  this  ac¬ 
count?” 

“Would  I!” 

“You’d  rather  do  that  than  be  my 
special  assistant?” 

“I’d  like — I’d  like,”  Phil  stammered, 
“I’d  Uke  a  little  of  both.” 

‘‘H-m-m-m,”  said  Mr.  Ball.  “That  is 
a  solution,  now,  isn’t  it?” 

Phil  hailed  a  ta.\i  in  Park  Avenue  and 
told  the  driver  to  hurr>'. 


“Madge,”  he  said  when  he  reached  the 
flat,  “what  did  you  do  with  your  share  of 
that  three  hundred  and  ninety?” 

“I  put  it  in  the  bank.  What  did  you  do 
with  yours?” 

“Put  it  in  the  bank.” 

They  smiled  at  each  other. 

“Well,”  Phil  continued,  “the  time  has 
come  to  spend  that  check.  You’re  going 
to  spend  it — and  then  some.” 

“What  for?” 

“Summer  clothes.” 

“For  October?” 

“For  the  West  Indies.  We  sail  nc.\t 
week  as  the  special  representatives  of 
Ball  &  Ball — the  Bahamas.  Cuba.  Jamaica, 
San  Domingo,  Grenada,  Barbados.  Toba- 
gos.  Panama.” 

Madge  looked  at  him  with  eyes  in  which 
fright  was  rapidly  growing. 

“I’m  perfectly  sane. .  Madge.”  he  said. 
He  put  his  arms  around  her.  “We’re 
leaNung  this  flat  forever.  When  we  get 
back  to  New  York  we’re  going  to  have  a 
house  in  Bronx\’ille  or  Scarsdale  or  what¬ 
ever  suburb  you  choose.  We’re  going  to 
have  a  house — with  a  yard — and  all  that 
that  means.” 

Madge  clung  to  him  and  wept;  she  wept 
until  Phil  was  worried  for  fear  she  never 
would  stop;  and  he  was  alx)Ut  to  shake  her 
when  she  looked  up  at  him  and,  half 
laughing  and  half  sobbing,  said: 

“So  you’re  a  pirate  at  last,  Phil.” 

•  Phil  looked  down  at  her.  .\11  his  resent¬ 
ment  was  gone.  He  tried  to  smile  and  the 
tears  came  to  his  eyes. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “the  pirate  of  Park 
.\venue.” 


Xke  Granddiild 

By  Theodosia  Garrison 

I  was  born  to  stately  rooms  and  chairs  of  little  ease, 

And  shining  floors  that  maids  precise  must  polish  on  their  knees. 

They  wonder  why  I  like  them  not — they  never  guess  I  know 
My  Granny  loved  a  gipsy  lad,  long  and  long  ago. 

My  Father  is  a  parson  mild,  my  Mother’s  neat  and  meek; 

They  marvel  at  my  black  eyes,  the  crimson  on  my  cheek. 

They  wonder  why  I  rove  the  hills  and  love  a  scarlet  gown, 

.\nd  run  to  watch  the  horses  when  drovers  come  to  town. 

My  Granny  wed  the  Squire  O’Down,  his  picture’s  on  the  wall, 

What  happened  to  the  gipsy  lad  I  never  knew  at  all. 

I  only  know  when  .\utumn  turns  the  mountains  to  a  flame 
That  somewhere,  from  a  far  place,  he  seems  to  call  my  name: 

“Come  out,  come  out,  my  little  brown  girl,  where  all  the  world  is  free. 
Come  out  and  face  the  singing  wind  and  take  the  road  with  me!” 

How  can  I  sew  my  long  white  seam,  or  play  my  spinet  when 
My  mind  is  dancing  on  the  hills  or  racing  through  the  glen? 

My  Granny  died  e’er  I  was  bom — I  wonder  if  she  knows 
That  in  my  face  and  in  my  heart  her  great  adventure  shows? 

My  parents  sigh  that  I  do  ill  what  maidens  need  must  learn. 

But  I  could  read  a  patteran  and  make  a  camp-fire  bum. 

I  sit  beneath  the  Squire  O’Down,  his  picture  on  the  wall. 

But  outside  in  the  moonlight  I  hear  the  gipsy  call. 

And  this  night,  as  all  other  nights,  my  heart  would  force  the  door 
And  take  the  road  to  Romany  my  Granny  took  before. 
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The  story  of  a  twenty-year-nourished.  Again  the  stranger  winced.  “.\11  right,” 
diabolically  clerer  plot  to  "get  eyen.”  he  said  hoarsely  as  though  to  shut  o£f  fur- 
It  illustrates  the  old  saw  that  “The  ther  discussion  of  a  painful  subject.  “I 
best  laid  schemes  o’  mice  an’  men  just  wanted  to  know,  that  was  all.  And 

gang  aft  a-gley,”  and  that  it’s  some- 

times  just  as  well  that  they  do.  "fspent  my  vacation  there  last  summer.” 

“.\nd  .Arthur  Tarring,  is  he  still  there?” 
riveted  on  the  hard  weather-bronzed  face  “He  is;  he’s  cashier  of  the  First  Nation^ 
before  him.  Bank  now.  He  got  the  place  when  .Abiah 

“I’ve  made  trouble  enough  in  your  fam-  Fulford  died  sixteen  years  ago.” 
ily,  Charley,  but  that’s  neither  here  nor  The  stranger  got  to  his  feet  and  paced 

the  small  office  quickly.  His  hard  face  was 
an  unpleasant  thing  to  behold. 

“A'ou’re  not  holding  it  against  kim,  are 
the  other  replied  you,  Quigley?”  the  printer  denianded.  , 
“.All  of  it!  everj'thing!”  snapped  the 
other  savagely.  “If  he’d  let  me  have  that 
business  wouldn’t  have  gone 
If  the  business  hadn’t  gone 
bankrupt,  I  wouldn’t  have  forged  old  man 
Harrison’s  name  to  that  note  to  get  the 
money  to  save  Madeleine’s  life.  So  .Arthur 
“TT  HELPS — some,”  answered  the  Tarring  is  responsible.  -And  .Arthur  Tar- 
-*■  stranger  cryptically.  ring  is  going  to  pay.  That’s  why  I’m  back 

“You’ve  been  in  .Asia?”  ^  at  last — to  see  that  .Arthur  Tarring  pays.” 

“I’ve  been  in  Japan.  When  I  left  the  The  printer  eyed  his  fugitive  brother- 
country  shortly  after  ‘it’  happened,  I  had  in-law  sadly. 

no  trouble  in  getting  a  job  with  the  Japa-  “Haven’t  you  done  enough,  Quigley, 

nese  Government.  I’ve  been  in  the  Chem-  without — without - ” 

istry  Division  of  their  War  Department.”  “Without  committing  more  crime? 
“For  twenty  years?”  This  isn’t  crime!  it’s  justice.  Once  upon  a 

“Mostly.”  time  when  we  were  young  together  up  in 

steadily  to  his  private  office  near  by.  It  “You’ve  changed  a  bit,  Quigley.”  that  little  A'ermont  town  of  Foxboro,  I 

was  significant  that  they  had  not  clasped  “I  suppose  so.  I’ve  liv^  more  stories  went  to  Sunday-school  and  learned  the 
hands.  than  Kipling  ever  wrote.  I  suppose  I’ve  beautiful  Christian  policy  of  returning 

“I’ll  have  to  apologize  for  startling  you,  aged  some,  too.  My  nose  was  broken  and  good  for  evil,  helping  those  who  de^ite- 
Charley,”  began  the  other,  as  the  printer  my  face  badly  pocked  this  way  by  an  ex-  fully  used  me  and  persecuted  me.  and  turn- 
closed  the  door.  The  latter  sank  into  his  plosion  in  a  factory  in  Tokio  several  years  ing  the  left  cheek  when  struck  on  the  right, 
swivel-chair,  but  the  stranger  was  content  ago.”  I’ve  been  weaned  from  all  that  bunk, 

with  a  comer  of  the  near-by  table.  “I  “Why  have  you  come  back  now?”  Charley.  I’ve  lived  for  twenty  years  where 

know  I’m  the  last  person  on  earth  that  “My — indiscretion — is  outlawed.  Of  the  law  is  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for 

you  were  expecting  to  find  in  your  office  course  my  changed  appearance  might  have  a  tooth.  I’ve  existed  among  the  millions 
to-day,  I  know  too  that  after  what’s  hap-  assured  my  personal  safety,  but  I  preferred  that  .Americans  would  call  the  dregs  of 
pened  you’d  be  justified  in  throwing  me  not  to  take  the  chance.  I  wanted  to  wait  humanity.  .And  I’ve  learned  a  few  things, 
out.  .All  the  same,  I  couldn’t  resist  com-  until  I  could  come  back  and  do  what  I’ve  That  policy  of  non-resistance  is  piffle.  It 
ing  in  and  having  a  brief  talk  with  you.  got  to  do  without  danger  of  my  plans  mis-  gets  you  nowhere.  It  means  personal 
I  didn’t  know  but  what  I  might  find  you  carrying  because  of  an  arrest.  I’ve  come  submersion  and  oblivion  in  the  battle  of 
broadminded  enough  to  hear  my  side  of  to  you,  Charley,  because  I  want  informa-  life.  I  want  no  part  of  it.  .All  I  want  is 
the  story.”  tion.  First,  where  was  Madeleine  buried?”  justice.  I  haven’t  had  justice — not  ac- 

The  printer  could  find  no  answer.  He  “Why— up  in  Foxboro  of  course — along-  cording  to  ray  philosophy — and  I  intend 

coUaps^  deeper  in  the  chair  with  his  eyes  side  jittle  Jim.”  to  get  it.” 
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AF  E  W  minutes  past  one 
o’clock  of  a  rainy  day  last 
.April,  the  proprietor  of  a  job 
printing  plant 'in  a  certain 
^  Long  Island  city  returned 
from  limch  to  find  a  stranger 
waiting  in  his  office. 

The  office  was  located  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  building.  .As  the  printer  en¬ 
tered,  his  caller’s  back  was  toward  him. 

The  man  stood  before  the  big  front  win¬ 
dow,  gazing  down  into  the  street.  He  was 

a  tall,  well-knit  man  except  for  the  slightly  there.  Strange  as  it  may  so^d  to  say  so, 
rounded  shoulders.  He  wore  an  inexpen-  I  did  what  I  did  for  Madeleine’s  sake  and 

sive  suit  of  dark  gray  and  a  black  felt  hat  you  can  make  the  most  of  it - 

whose  brim  was  turned  down  over  his  eyes.  “I  always  thought  so,”  t 
When  he  turned  abruptly  at  the  owner’s  in  a  hoarse  whisper.  “Madeleine  thought 
entrance  the  printer  saw  that  the  portion  so  too.” 
of  the  face  not  concealed  by  the  dark  Van-  The  man  on  the  desk  winced  as  though  a  loan,  my 
dyke  beard  was  terribly  pocked,  either  by  blow  had  been  struck  him.  “Is  that  the  bankrupt, 
acid  or  disease.  truth,  Charley?” 

The  stranger  was  the  first  to  speak.  “Yes,  that’s  the  truth.” 


THIRD-SPEED  TARRING 


“I  suppose  you  mean  retaliating  on 
Arthur  Tarring,  who  was  only  doing  his 
duty.  But  as  I  view  the  whole  circum¬ 
stance,  Quigley,  from  an  imbiased  basis, 
the  root  of  the  whole  affair  rests  solely  on 
your  dislike  for  Tarring.  The  antagonism 
between  you  is  due  to  the  difference  in  your 
temperaments.  You  wanted  to  make  big 
money  in  a  quick  spectacular  way.  Arthur 
was  content  to  go  slower  and  surer,  sav¬ 
ing  his  pennies  and  paying  attention  to 
detail.  He’s  a  good  chap,  one  of  the  finest 
fellows  in  the  world.  But,  constituted  as 
you  were,  you  couldn’t  get  his  view-point. 
I  thoroughly  believe  that  if  you  went  to 
Arthur  to-day  and  asked  for  help,  despite 
your  indiscretion,  he’d  be  the  one  man  in 
the  whole  country  beside  myself  who  would 
help  you.” 

“I  don’t  want  his  help!  I  don’t  want 
any  part  of  him  whatever.  He  had  the 
chance — the  big  chance — to  help  me  once, 
and  he  refused.  You  know  well  enough 
what  came  of  it.  Now  I’m  going  to  put 
one  over  on  him.  I  detest  his  plodding, 
grubbing,  penny-pinching  ways,  and  I’m 
going  to  show  him  where  they  land  him 
when  opposed  to  brains  and  nerve.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?  You’re 
not  going  to  kiU  him?” 


The  other  man  laughed  nastily.  “No, 
I’m  not  going  to  kUl  him.  Leave  that 
crude  method  for  your  story-book  des¬ 
peradoes.  I’m  going  to  leave  him  very 
much  alive  and  very  well.  But  I  certainly 
do  intend  to  make  him  hand  over  the 
amount  I  lost  in  that  smash-up,  because  he 
wasn’t  big  and  broad  and  friendly  enough 
to  take  a  chance  on  me  at  a  critical  time, 
the  most  critical  time  in  my  whole  life.” 

“It  wasn’t  his  own  money  he  would  have 
been  lending  you;  it  belonged  to  the  bank’s 
depositors  and  he  had  to  play  safe.” 

“Perhaps  so.  That’s  his  policy,  always 
‘playing  safe.’  It  cost  me  my  business, 
my  wife,  twenty  years  of  exile  in  a  foreign 
country.  I  intend  to  get  it  back  with  in¬ 
terest.  Now  we’ll  see  who  wins  on  it  in 
the  long  run.” 

“He  will,”  affirmed  the  brother-in-law. 
“He  won’t!”  the  stranger  contradicted. 
The  printer  made  a  gesture  of  bewilder¬ 
ment  and  despair.  “It’s  none  of  my 
affair,”  he  declared  finally  in  hollow  voice. 
“You  made  one  bed  twenty  years  ago, 
Quigley,  and  have  been  lying  in  it.  If  you 
want  to  make  another  you  must  lie  in  that 
also.  What  do  you  want  of  me — money?” 

“I  have  plenty  of  money.  I  said  I 
merely  want^  information  about  Tarring. 
I  was  going  through  to  V’ermont  by  way  of 
New  York,  and  thought  I’d  call  off  and 
see  you,  and  incidentally  get  it.  I’ll  prob¬ 
ably  ns  'er  see  you  again,  Charley.  After 
I  ve  pulled  off  what  I  came  for,  I’m  going 
back  to  the  Orient.  I’ll  probably  die  out 
there.”  * 

“Quigley!  For  God’s  sake  stop  and 
consider!  You’re  not  going  to  commit 
another  crime?” 

“I  said  I  was  going  to  even  things  up; 
take  a  fall  out  of  that  jelly-bean  ‘policy’ 
of  Tarring’s.  Let  it  go  at  that.  I  have 
my  method  and  it’s  infallible.  Don’t 
worry  about  me  being  caught.  My  way  is 
too  shrewd.  I’ve  evolved  it  over  too  many 
years  of  exile  and  remorse.  We  were  all 
good  fx  lends  together  once,  Charley,  you 
and  I  and  Arthur  and  everybody.  But 
the  things  I’ve  been  called  upon  to  go 
through  have  changed  me  and  you  can’t 


blame  me  for  what  they’ve  made  me.  I’ve 
had  a  broken  heart  for  twenty  years,  Char¬ 
ley,  and  it’s  too  late  for  any  remedy  now. 
I  want  the  grim  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  little  detail-grubbing  Arthur  Tarring 
bears  his  share  of  the  blame  for  the  things 
I’ve  gone  through.  Then  I  don’t  care  what 
happens.” 

II 

N  THE  tenth  day  of  last  May  at  two- 
fifteen  in  the  afternoon  the  Boston- 
Montreal  express  stopped  at  the  little  V^er- 
mont  town  of  Foxboro  long  enough  to  drop 
off  the  mail,  allow  a  few  passengers  to 
alight,  and  throw  off  on  to  the  waiting  bag¬ 
gage  truck  two  suitcases  with  ends  lettered: 
“E.  K.  Markhim.” 

.Among  the  passengers  was  a  tall,  thin 
man  with  a  hard  face,  dressed  in  an  incon¬ 
spicuous  suit  and  with  a  soft  hat  of  black 
felt  turned  down  over  his  eyes. 

He  went  to  the  baggage  truck,  produced 
the  proper  checks,  and  saw  the  two  heavy 
suitcases  loaded  on  to  the  footboard  of  the 
Foxboro  House  bus.  Then  he  climbed 
into  the  dilapidated  old  vehicle  and  along 
with  a  couple  of  traveling  salesmen  was 
driven  up  the  hill  to  the  business  section. 
In  that  short  ride  his  hard  gray  eyes  missed 
nothing,  all  the  old  familiar  landmarjks  as 
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well  as  the  thousand  little  changes  the  in¬ 
tervening  years  had  wrought.  If  here  and 
there  he  recognized  a  familiar  face,  changed 
a  bit  perhaps  because  of  the  passing  years, 
he  gave  no  sign.  Certainly  no  one  recog¬ 
nize  him. 

On  the  hotel  register  he  signed  the  name 
“E.  K.  Markhim”  in  a  bold,  characterful 
hand.  He  gave  New  York  City  as  his 
residence.  He  engaged  a  three-dollar 
room,  paid  for  it  a  week  in  advance,  and 
personally  superintended  the  deposit  of 
the  two  mysterious  suitcases  in  his  new 
quarters  above  stairs.  Returning  to  the 
lobby  he  bought  a  cigar  and  passed  out 
on  to  the  wide  veranda  which  fronts  our 
local  hostelry  along  Main  Street. 

Directly  across  Main  street  from  the 
Foxboro  House  is  the  First  National 
Bank.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  soundest 
financial  institutions  in  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tain  State.  On  one  side  is  Micah  Carley's 
grocery  and  feed  store.  On  the  other  is 
Haswell  Baker’s  Drug  Emporium.  The 
bank  front  consists  of  one  big  window  of 
plate  glass  with  the  entrance  at  the  left 
up  two  steps,  and  .  old-fashioned  double 
doors  with  the  banking  hours  lettered  upon 
them  in  battered  gold-leaf. 

Entering  the  bank,  the  depositor  finds 


“If  you'rt  indeed  Quigley  FranUin  tell  me  something.  When  you  and  I  were  walking  home 
with  Madeleine  Washburn  the  night  of  the  high-school  graduation  twenty-five  years 
ago,  what  did  Madeleine  say  to  me  as  we  fiarted?" 


THIRD-SPEED  TARRING 


This  man  had  been  here  in  the  little  tilled  out  the  deposit  card  and 

town  all  the  time,  was  respiected  and  shoved  it  under  the  wicket  for  the  iden- 
trusted,  had  become  the  working  head  of  tif>’ing  signature.  ,  .  . 

a  long  eight-foot  partition  of  black  walnut  the  institution  which  he  had  entered  after  you’re  somettog  novel  m  the 

and  plate  glass  dividing  the  lobby  from  the  leaving  high  school.  He  had  prospered  and  industnes  for  the  average 

one  banking-room  behind.  There  is  six  was  probably  happy,  while  the  other  man’s  country*  town,  he  laughed.  Might  I  ask 
feet  between  this  partition  and  the  ceiling,  portion  had  been  exile  and  bitterness  and  ^  brings  you  to  decide  on 

Up  near  the  front  there  is  one  narrow  heartache.  Yes,  things  had  gone  too  far  this  location? 

grilled  door  that  leads  into  the  main  bank-  now  to  abandon  them  for  a  bit  of  softness  Labor,  snapped  the  stranger.  I  ve 
ing-room,  and  at  alternate  spaces  down  the  and  melancholy.  unions  as  you  Md  them  m 

room  are  two  windows  marked  respectively  The  width  of  the  street  was  not  too  i  8  cities.  I  want  to  get  back  into  a 
“Deposits”  and  “Payments.”  great,  however,  for  Franklin  to  note  that  smaller  country  town  where  labor  discon- 

Arthur  Tarring’s  desk  is  located  close  time  had  wrought  changes  in  Arthur’s  unknown.^  »  •  •  •  . 

beside  the  big  plate-glass  front  window,  figure  also.  He  had  grown  stout,  his  hair  Drop  in  any  time,  invitM  the  cashier 
At  night,  when  his  desk  is  closed  and  he  and  mustache  were  turning  gray.  He  when  the  busme^  was  endra.  I*  I  can 
has  gone,  an  unobstructed  view  is  gained  wore  heavy  gold-rimmed  spectacles,  se-  help  the  new  project  along,  feel  free  to  call 
from  the  Main  Street  sidewalk  of  the 'big  cured  from  sudden  accident  by  a  yard  of 

old-fashioned  vault  in  the  rear  over  which  half-inch  black  ribbon.  Franklin  could  not  Thank  you,  the  other  responded,  I 
a  single  incandescent  bulb  bums  through  see  Arthur’s  eyes,  but  they  were  kindly  may!” 

the  night  hours.  It  might  be  appropriate  blue  and  their  gravity  bespoke  the  respon- 

to  insert  here  that  in  all  of  its  banking  his-  sibility  he  felt  himself  under  as  manager  of  OTORIXG  his  new  passbook  in  his  coat 

tory — extending  over  a  half-century — that  the  bank.  Old  Colonel  Campbell,  the  ^  pocket,  the  stranger  shook  the  hand 

vault  has  never  been  tampered  with;  the  town’s  leading  attorney,  often  declared  proff erred  through  the  wicket  op)ened  for  the 
bank  has  never  had  a  robbery.  that  one  who  didn’t  know  .Arthur  well  purpose,  and  withdrew.  Not  by  the  flicker 

might  decide  from  the  look  of  perpetual  of  an  eyelid  had  .■\rthur  recognized  him! 

The  man  seated  on  the  Foxboro  House  worry  in  the  cashier’s  eyes  that  something  “I’ll  call  on  you  all  right,”  he  muttered 
veranda,  therefore,  could  see  Arthur  was  wrong  with  his  accounts.  Since  auto-  grimly  as  he  crossed  the  street. 

Tarring  plainly.  He  watched  the  cashier  mobiles  came  in,  and  our  language  got  The  arrival  of  the  stranger  in  Foxboro 

answer  tiie  telephone  several  times,  and  mixed  up  with  motor  jargon,  the  town  in-  had  been  upon  a  Saturday.  For  the  en- 
smiled  grimly  as  he  thought  of  the  mes-  vented  a  name  for  .Arthur  epitomizing  suing  week  he  boarded  at  the  Foxboro 
sage  which  was  coming  to  Arthur  over  that  his  character.  It  called  him  “Third-Speed  House  and  carried  on  negotiations  with 
same  instmment  in  the  not  far-distant  Tarring”  for  his  economy,  his  financial  the  local  Board  of  Trade, 
future.  He  saw  old  David  Babcock,  the  caution,  and  the  slow,  steady,  sure  way  in  By  Thursday  it  was  plainly  evident  that 
bookkeeper,  come  over  and  consult  with  which  he  handled  the  depositors’  money.  they  were  going  to  “land”  him.  He  wanted 
.Arthur  about  papers,  and  once  Miss  Wil-  Having  watched  .Arthur  long  enough  to  nothing  they  could  not  easily  and  cheaply 
lard,  the  teller,  brought  him  a  check  over  get  his  bearings  and  composure,  as  well  as  grant,  and  on  Friday  the  regular  issue  of 
which  there  seemed  to  be  a  question  of  to  finish  the  cigar,  the  stranger  tossed  the  The  Foxboro  Weekly  Times  carried  a  three- 
payment.  Quietly,  efficiently,  mechani-  butt  away  and  arose  to  his  feet.  Gather-  column  front  page  write-up  of  the  new  in- 
cally,  Arthur  drew  his  day’s  work  to  a  ing  himself  together  and  pulling  the  hat-  dust ry  which  was  to  make  over  and  occupy 
close,  not  unlike  five  thousand  other  such  brim  down  a  little  closer  over  his  eyes,  he  the  abandoned  and  dilapidated  mills  of 
days  since  he  had  become  personally  re-  crossed  the  street  on  the  first  part  of  his  the  long  «ince  expired  Sagamon  Woolen 
sponsible  for  the  safety  and  success  of  the  errand — the  tiying  of  an  experiment,  and  Company. 

institution.  the  first  risky  portion  of  the  whole  abnor-  “Third-Speed”  Tarring,  ever  cautious. 

When  his  eyes  first  caught  sight  of  Tar-  mal  adventure;  the  determination  whether  communicated  privately  with  Bradstreet’s, 
ring’s  figure,  a  sudden  wild  impulse  went  the  banker  friend  of  his  boyhood  would  and  got  a  specif  report  on  the  man  Mark- 
through  Qui^ey  Franklin  to'forget  his  ani-  recognize  him  as  the  years  and  his  troubles  him. 

mosity,  go  across  the  street  and  embrace  had  changed  him.  I  he  report  established  the  manufac- 

the  staid,  steady,  reliable  friend  of  years  He  entered  the  bank  and  moved  to  Miss  turer’s  credit  and  prestige.  It  declared  that 
ago.  But  the  habits  of  a  lifetime  can  not  Willard’s  window.  “My  name  is  Mark-  he  had  first  come  to  the  commercial  rating 
be  changed  in  a  moment.  The  fugitive  him,”  he  announced.  “Perhaps  you’ve  company’s  attention  when  he  had  landed 
had  gone  too  far  to  falter,  and  give  up  at  heard  of  me  through  your  local  Board  of  in  this  country  from  Japan,  where  he  had 
last  to  a  bit  of  sentiment.  Then  the  same  Trade.  I’ve  had  some  correspondence  held  a  responsible  engineering  position  with 
old  animosity  took  its  place.  with  them  about  locating  a  small  factory  (Continued  on  page  pj) 
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Wtc  Colyumists  Confessional 

XU.  SOME  ONCE-WERES,  INCLUDING  HIMSELF 
By  Henry  Sydnor  Harrison  ^ 


Mr.  Harrison,  once  colynmitt  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Times-Dispatcli,  and  since  author 
of  ‘ * Oueed.  "Angela's  Business,”  "V. 

V.'s  Eyes,”  talks  of  the  auld  lang  syne 
of  cotyum  conducting. 


ONE  day  in  September,  1904, 
John  Stewart  Bryan,  at  that 
time  managing  owner  of  the 
Richmond  Timts  -  Dispatch, 
said  to  me  at  lunch:  “How 
would  you  like  to  wTite  book 
re\aews  for  the  Times-Dispatch?” 

I  was  then  experimenting  with  a  little 
manufacturing  business  from  which  I  was 
getting  nothing  but  experience,  and  less 
and  less  of  that.  Struck  with  the  aptness 
of  Mr.  Bryan’s  inquiry',  I  replied:  “I’d  like 
very  much  to  write  book  reviews  for  the 
Times-Dispalck." 

“Very  well,”  said  he.  “You’ll  get  five  a 
week.” 

I  started  my  newspaper  career  on  the 
spot,  and  I  wrote  such  long  book  reviews, 
and  carried  so  many  books  up  and  down 
on  the  suburban  trolley,  that  I  was  raised 
to  seven  a  week  almost  before  you  knew  it. 
This,  however,  I  shall  confess,  was  con¬ 
trary  to  the  judgment  of  the  conservative 
managing  editor,  who  expostulated  to  Mr. 
Bryan,  in  effect:  “I  don’t  say  the  boy’s 
work  is  entirely  devoid  of  merit.  People 
who  like  that  sort  of  thing  may  like  it  well 
enough.  I  don’t  say.  But  seven  dollars 
for  reviewing  books — whew!  Where’s  this 
extravagance  to  end?” 

It  was  an  awkward  moment  and  I  might 
have  been  demoted — the  “literary  page,” 
balanced  against  book  advertising,  being 
distinctly  a  luxury — but  events,  in  fact, 
took  the  opposite  course.  My  status,  sud¬ 
denly  and  oddly,  was  amplified.  In  the 
days  when  the  manufacturing  business  was 
tottering  to  its  fall,  Mr.  Bryan  spoke  again: 
“I  want  you  to  write  me  a  few  editorial 
paragraphs  every  day.”  About  the  time 
I  was  auctioning  off  the  machinery  he 
added:  “I  see  some  of  the  papers  are  run¬ 


1T  SEEMS  appropriate  to  conclude  this  series  of  confessions  with  a  few  consoling  sentimentr 
from  the  older  generation  who  hare  outgrown  such  things,  by  way  of  pointing  a  moral  and 
offering  a  benediction.  This  confessional,  Kka  most,  reyoalad  a  few  mild  sins  and  a  great 
many  good  excuses.  Like  other  crimm,  it  is  clear  that  crimes  of  humorous  intent  are  not 
altogether  a  fellow’s  fault,  being  largely  tbrust  upon  the  innocent  by  “social  conditioos,*’  such 
as— witnem  the  reminiscence  of  Mr.  Harrison — dm  necessity  of  justifying  the  eztraragant  ex¬ 
penditure  of  fire  dollars  a  week  for  some  joumalislic  task  like  emptying  the  waste-baskets  or 
reviewing  books.  Once  the  lure  of  laughter  takes  hold,  the  victim  finds  that  one  joke  leads 
inevitably  to  another,  and  in  a  short  time  he  can  not  mingle  with  convivial  company  or  rest  one 
finger  on  the  keyboard  rail  of  a  typewriter  without  succumbing  to  the  temptation  to  make  just 
one  more  pun.  What  this  joke-room  sociability  may  lead  to  in  the  way  of  boring  into  the 
foundations  of  sober  society  the  union  card  of  what  F.  P.  A.  described  as  the  “jokesmith’s  and 
versefitter’s  union”  shows.  Thus  it  is  that  humorists,  whan  sober,  always  wear  that  familiar 
melancholy  air,  like  any  one  Ike  morning  after. 

But  if  the  victim  is  given  half  a  chance  and  the  vice  does  not  taka  too  strong  a  hold  upon 
him,  he  braces  up  against  the  Demon  Fun  and,  leaving  the  haunts  of  hilarity  forever,  become! 
a  sober  citixen,  often  attaining  a  respected  position  in  the  community.  There  was  a  rumor 
that  the  mayor  of  St.  Paul  bad  once  been  a  ccdyumist,  but  this  proved  to  be  untrue.  He  turned 
out  to  have  been  a  respectable  newspaper  sporting  efhtor.  Jay  House  of  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger,  however,  was  once  a  mayor,  which  proves  the  point  equally  wcH,  namely,  that 
colyumists  usually  have  good  stuff  in  them.  Every  one  knows  that  in  a  sense  all  eminent 
public  men  have  at  one  time  or  other  in  their  career  been  humorists,  or  vice  versa. 

Anyway,  the  sad  history  of  humor  in  this  country  shows  a  fair  number  of  brands  plucked 
from  the  burning.  Ted  Robinson  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  "there  are  very  few  first-class 
colyum  conductors  in  the  country — so  many  of  them  have  quit  the  business  and  gone  into 
other  work.”  Thomas  Augustin  Daly,  formerly  of  the  Philadelphia  Record,  is  now  purely  a 
poet.  Stricklsmd  Gillian,  W.  R.  Rose  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Daaltr,  Homer  Croy,  Will 
Levington  Comfort,  Edmund  Vance  Cooke,  and  many  others  are  now  engaged  in  dignified 
pursuits.  This  increasing  soberness  may  be  due  to  the  American  Press  Humorist’s  Association, 
which  acts  as  a  kind  of  safety-valve  for  all  these  ime-time  humorously  wayward.  Somewhat 
like  the  institution  described  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  in  his  “Visit  to  the  Home  for  Aged 
and  Indigent  Punsters.”  At  their  annual  reunions,  in  which  six  days  sue  devoted  to  banquets, 
luncheons  and  excursions,  they  doubtless  get  rid  of  their  accumulated  excess  of  comic  steam, 
and  in  a  safe  and  salutary  way,  for  there,  once  a  year,  are  brought  face  to  face  humorists  re¬ 
formed  as  well  as  humorists  confirmed  and  habitual,  and  their  meeting  must  be  sobering. 
Moreover,  the  members  always  bring  their  families  to  these  reunions,  and  what  man  is  there 
so  hardy  as  to  attempt  to  be  funny  in  the  presence  of  his  wife  and  the  wives  of  all  the  other 
humorists  in  the  land? — THE  EDITORS. 


ning  topical  verse  every  day  by  their  own 
office  bards.  .\ny  reason  you  shouldn’t 
do  that  for  us?” 

My  position  in  both  instances  was  that 
of  the  gentleman  asked  if  he  could  play  on 
the  fiddle:  I  supposed  I  could  if  I  tried. 
So  far  as  I  recall,  I  had  never  attempted  to 
write  verse  before,  while  as  for  the  other 
phase  of  my  novel  resftonsibility,  I  liter¬ 
ally  didn’t  know  it  by  name.  Till  that  mo¬ 
ment  I  Imd  gone  along  in  the  belief  that  an 
editorial  paragraph  was  just  what  it  said : 
an  editorial  article,  one  paragraph  long, 
presumably  proving  something  important 
by  logic  and  statistics. 

Roused  by  a  desk  and  a  salary  that  ran 
to  two  figures,  I  now  addressed  myself 
to  my  education. 

In  the  deceased  manufacturing  business 
I  had  learned  that  if  you  wanted  to  know 
how  a  thing  was  being  done,  the  best  plan 
was  to  get  the  other  man’s  article  and  take 
it  apart.  The  simple  rule  was  applied  in 
the  new  investigations.  I  read  stacks  and 
stacks  of  papers,  skipping  wars  and  rumors 
of  wars  to  concentrate  on  the  saucy  squib. 
And  gradually,  as  time  passed,  I  came  to 
know  and  differentiate;  I  followed  and  I 
imitated  the  anonymous  wits  who  best 
exemplified,  to  my  taste,  the  theory  and 
practise  of  the  neatest  of  literary  a* 


(On  the  whole,  a  bard  must  stand  on  his 
own  legs,  but  a  paragrapher  could  lean 
heavily  on  his  fellows,  borrowing  with  no 
niggard  hand.) 

The  men  who  were  working  then  are 
mostly  at  it  to-day;  they  are  written  of  in 
detail  elsewhere.  I  found  myself  turning, 
in  1905  and  1906,  most  confidently  to  a 
small  selected  group:  To  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail  and  the  Houston  Post;  to 
Jim  Nevin  of  Georgia  and  the  Washington 
Herald;  to  Ted  Robinson  of  Cleveland 
and  the  veteran  B.  L.  T.  in  Chicago;  to 
the  Charleston  News  and  Courier,  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel,  the  Indianapolis  News, 
and  presently  to  the  new  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nesseean,  where  a  young  man  named 
Grantland  Rice  was  making  a  brilliant 
debut.  From  all  these,  and  more,  I  bagged 
and  benefited,  struggling  to  turn  out 
twenty  passable  bits  a  day,  besides  the 
“poem”  and  the  rest  of  it.  But  from  the 
start  my  personal  favorites  were  the  first 
two  I  have  mentioned,  the  Evening  Mail 
and  the  Houston  Post. 

The  Evening  Mail  ran  a  fully  developed 
“column”  in  the  contemporary  sense.  It 
was  signed  with  initials  only,  but  there 
came  a  pleasant  day  when  I  received  a  let¬ 
ter  of  commendation  from  its  conductor — 
'ne  of  those  generous  acts  which  really  do 
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lubricate  the  wheels  of  life — and  so  I 
learned  the  name  behind  that  constant 
F.  P.  A.  It  was  Adams,  from  first  to  last, 
who  was  my  chief  professor.  From  him  I 
did  learn  much  about  verse  and  metres; 
and  as  paragrapher  I  found  him  more  ver¬ 
satile  and  suggestive  than  any  of  the 
others.  With  a  wider  range  than  Bailey’s, 
he  “wielded”  a  compacter  wit.  Citations 
are  dangerous  and  not  always  fair,  but 
some  of  Adams’s  lines  (like  his  summary  of 
the  Castellane  dissolution,  with  the  un¬ 
usual  complications  it  involved:  “Boni  re¬ 
tains  his  maiden  name”)  have  stuck  fast 
in  my  mind  as  models  of  fine  bre\'ity.  To 
provoke  a  smile  in  five  words,  by  supreme 
point  and  pertinence,  this,  indeed,  is  the 
dream  which  haunts  paragraphers  in  their 
sleep. 

From  .\dams  also  flowed  that  sense  of 
pride  of  craft,  one  special  development  of 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  reminiscence. 
He  had,  then  as  now,  a  sharp  eye  for  the 
foibles  of  writers  and  the  slips  of  print ;  then 
as  now  he  would  hold  up  the  nonsensical 
phrase  and  the  worn  cheap  gibe  in  a  satiri¬ 
cal  setting  of  his  own  that  left  no  sting. 
It  is  Adams’s  contention  that  he  once  had 
to  admonish  the  writer  p’ublicly  for  using 
“like” — “like  as  if  it  was  a  conjunction,” 
but  I  must  see  the  documents  before  I 
ever  believe  that.  I  do  gladly  testify, 
however,  that  by  a  burlesque  of  my  hard¬ 
working  muse  in  his  column  one  day  he 
taught  me  once  for  all  that  “idea”  and 
“fear,”  “banner”  and  “hosanna,”  are  not 
universally  perfect  rhymes.  I  may  say 
that  I  had  never  thoroughly  understood 
the  Yankee  ear,  down  to  that  time. 

It  was  a  day  of  activity  and  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  interesting  field.  New  papers 
were,  like  the  Times-Dispakh,  adding  poets 
and  paragraphers;  old  poets  and  para¬ 
graphers  were  taking  more  interest  in 
themselves  and  each  other.  The  Press 
Humorists  .\ssociation  was  having  lively 
conventions;  George  Bailey  of  the  Houston 
Post  drew  the  fire  of  the  civilized  world; 
wags  in  sundry  places  became  fired  by  the 
emulative  instinct;  and  it  was  the  easier 
for  F.  P.  .\.’s  columnar  correspondence 
school  to  make  its  courses  effective.  In 
brief,  the  short-line  writers  were  growing 
class-consdous;  they  were  growing  proud; 
and  the  emergence  of  the  Paragraphers’ 
Union  became  inevitable. 

The  genesis  of  the  idea,  as  we  see,  was 
not  in  ^chmond,  but  I  believe  I  wrote  the 
editorial  summoning  the  brethren  to  the 
Union  Jack.  Mr.  Bryan,  who  had  been 


interested  in  the  humoristic  rivalry  from 
the  beginning,  was  much  enterteined;  and 
when  I  suggested  a  Union  card,  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  ostensible  members  as  a  symbol 
of  the  bond  and  to  make  it  all  regular,  he 
gladly  embraced  the  notion.  So  the  card 
was  duly  prepared  and  printed  in  our  press, 
and  I  sent  it  out,  unasked  and  unauthor¬ 
ized,  to  all  the  leading  paragraphers  in  the 
country,  or  at  least  to  all  who  had  seemed 
to  share  in  the  preliminary  stirrings. 

Thus  the  Union  made  its  impromptu 
bow.  Of  course  it  was,  and  remained,  a 
loose  affair,  a  “josh”  organization  if  you 
like.  It  never  had  an  officer  or  an  election 
committee  or  rules;  it  transacted  no  busi¬ 
ness;  and  the  nearest  thing  to  a  convention 
it  ever  held  was  when  Grand  Old  Bailey, 
coming  out  of  the  West  as  the  official 
bearer  of  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  made  the  rounds  among  his  wel¬ 
coming  colleagues,  exhibiting  a  vest  made 
of  the  skins  of  twenty  rattlesnakes  and 
otherwise  conducting  a  memorable  itiner¬ 
ary.  But  the  idea  of  the  thing  certainly 
appealed  to  the  fraternity;  their  continuing 
jokes  about  their  Paragraphers’  Union 
suits  and  the  like  showed  that  they  didn’t 


forget  it;  and  really  I  believe  the  Union 
was  as  effective  in  its  way  as  some  more 
pretentious  associations.  By  giving  a  form 
to  thoughts  already  in  the  air,  it  fostered  j 

the  paragrapher’s  sense  of  belonging  to  a  j 

craft,  it  reminded  him  of  the  watchful 
scrutiny  of  his  fellow-craftsmen,  and  so  it 
did,  I  think,  spur  him  on  to  better  work. 

This,  it  will  be  seen,  was  at  the  end  of  I 

1907.  Not  very  much  later,  through  office  j 

vicissitudes,  I  was  made  chief  editorial  i 

writer  of  my  pajjer  and  had  to  withdraw,  ’ 

largely,  from  the  more  amusing  work.  In-  - 

deed  I  had  found  it  a  happy  experience,  and  j 

I  think  I  learned  much  from  it,  too — though 
that  claim,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  might  i 

be  challenged  in  some  quarters.  For  all 
my  training  in  pithy  statement,  I  have 
heard  it  charged  that  I  can  still  take  j 

as  many  words  to  pass  a  given  point  as 
anybody  else.  One  must  learn  to  bear 
up  under  animadversions,  ejecting  them 
resolutely  from  the  consciousness.  But  I  ! 

can  never  forget — sometimes  I  recall  it 
suddenly  in  the  dead  of  night,  with  a 
shock  of  cold  responsibility — that  I  am 
the  author  of  more  than  one  thousand  | 

published  poems. 
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Certificate  of  Membenhip  in 

The  Paragraphers’  Union 

Know  AH  Men  by  These  PresenU*  That  The - - - 

h  a  dulv  comtituled  and  regular  Member  of  fhe  Patagtephen  L'nton,  such  lo  remain  until  the  End  of 
Time.  Gnm  Death  or  Forcible  Ejection  at  the  hands  of  its  Indignani  Colleagues. 

The  Attention  of  Members  is  Called  lo  the  Followring: 

of  TW  Umqh  To  Aowhillr  rtie  AoiMiyp.  lo  ^MoW  Ho'ed  Fnol  (OI  ceonr)  TW  jmowi  NtoW  Hncd 
MoMcreXt  Moobock^  aod  lo  AMeK  the  Dwio  Moiv  troin  Tool  The  Old  Sow,  Mew  Holed  Vehcle:  The  H^kneir 
the  face  d  ihe  Hobwable  Globe  Caoch.  Mow  Haled  AmimI  ;  The  Thread^. 
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^  Dota'i  Be  a  Panetfnahci  Be  Abon^aal  wwhoal  ihe  Ab.  dewv  We  we  No  Uawa  L^cL  Pcofie  Spot  Oar  W'oik  bf 
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Whoreunto;  Witness  our  Hands  and  Seib,  Gnm  this  2Slh  Dnr  ti  Ikamkar,  n  the  Year  of 
Our  Lord.  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  ar.d  Seven. 

For  the  Uwo«~ 
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MY  LOVE-STORY 

A  lady  of  sagacity  and  beautiful  audacity  once 
had  the  pertinacity  to  ask  me,  at  her  door: 

“If  I  can  find  a  minister  who  is  not  bold  or 
sinister — why  should  I  stay  a  spinister — 
and  you  a  bacheldore?” 

It  was  no  time  for  puttering  or  stammering  or 
stuttering,  and  so  I  hastened,  uttering  as 
fast  as  I  could  speak: 

“Had  I  a  home  colonial,  with  furnishings  ba¬ 
ronial,  I  might  feel  matrimonial — but 
NOT  on  six  a  week.” 

She  laughed  and  said  quite  cynical: 

“Well,  you’re  the  very  pinnacle  of  everything 
that’s  finical” — but  I  said  nothing  more. 

.And  thus  we  found  no  minister,  and  I  moved 
off  to  Finisterre,  and  she  is  still  a  spinister, 
and  I’m  a  bacheldore. 

ETcrybody’*  Magazine.  December.  1920 


THE  CARTINGS  REPRIMAND 

When  the  capting  saw  that  the  bos’n’s  jaw 
Contained  a  quid,  o’  co’se 
He  stopped  and  cried:  “Why,  sink  my  side! 
Why  don’t  you  up  and  bos’?  ” 

.And  the  bos’n  turned  and  said:  “I’m  dumed 
If  I  knowed  who  the  deuce  you  wuz. 

Till  you  got  reel  close.  Why  don’t  I  bos’? 
Why,  blow  it  all,  I  does! 

“.Aye,  all  this  day  have  I  hos’d  away 
Till  my  legs  went  stiff  and  sore: 

.And  for  what  I  ha’  did,  I  must  have  one  quid 
-And  then  I’ll  bos’  some  more.” 

.And  the  capting  said:  “Why.  strike  me  dead! 

You  draws  eight  pound  a  year! 

Do  ye  think  that’s  for  just  to  chaw  and  chor? 
Git  to  work!  Send  the  cox’n  here.” 

And  the  cox’n  came  to  the  sound  of  his  name, 
Prepared  for  to  get  some  knocks, 

.  :t 


.And  the  capting  ast:  “  ’Ere,  man,  dodgast! 
Why  don’t  you  go  and  cox?” 

.And  the  cox  in  gloom  said :  “Split  my  boom, 
If  ever  I  seen  that  beat! 

For  to  repermand  ME,  who  ha’  co.xed,  by  gee! 
Till  I  ruint  my  hands  and  feet! 

“Why  all  this  May,  there  ain’t  been  a  day 
I  ever  have  failed  to  cox: 

Now  I  make  ree-quest  that  you  leave  me  rest, 
’Cause  I’m  sick  with  the  chicking-pox.” 

And  the  capt  said:  “Hey!  A’ou  don’t  draw  pay 
For  to  have  no  chicking-pox. 
rU  clap  yer  in  the  brig  if  you  don’t  upjig 
Right  now  to  the  poop  and  cox.” 

So  the  capt  walked  off,  and  the  cox,  with  a 
cough. 

He  laid  him  down  and  napt, 

•And  the  bos’n  hid  in  the  hold  with  his  quid 
.And  thought  o’er  his  talk  with  the  capt. 


A  story  in  which  the  way  of  a  maid 
with  a  man  is  matched  by  the  way  of 
a  very  skilful  man  with  the  maid, 
proving  that  a  truly  great  crush  can’t 
be  fooled  by  any  kind  of  cantankerous¬ 
ness  or  misunderstanding.  Mr.  Crabb, 
who,  when  he  is  not  planning  houses 
for  real  people,  is  constructing  charm¬ 
ing  romances  about  them,  knows  that 
many  «m  indifferent  exterior  covers 
an  enduring  foundation,  and  vice  versa. 


considering  the  matter  and  had  come  to  no 
conclusion. 

“Then  spend  it  with  us,”  she  said.  The 
West  house  at  Millhampton  was  famous 
for  its  hospitality. 

“It’s  mighty  good  of  you  to  suggest  it,” 
Jimmy  said,  “but  I’ve  got  to  work  and  I’d 
be  a  nuisance.” 

Catherine  asked  how  he  was  going 
to  loaf  and  work  too. 

“Oh,  I  get  up  early  in  the  morning 
and  work  till  lunch,  and  loaf  the  rest  of 
the  time,  as  a  rule,”  Jimmy  answered. 
“Sometimes  I  keep  going,  sometimes  I 
don’t  work  at  all  for  two  or  three  days. 

I’m  an  erratic  bird.” 

“Genius  is  often  erratic,”  Catherine 
suggested,  at  which  Jimmy  grinned. 
“That  doesn’t  make  any  difference,” 
she  went  on.  “You  can  have  two 
rooms  on  the  third  floor  and  use  one  of 
them  to  work  in  to  your  heart’s  con¬ 
tent.  What  are  you  writing?” 

“A  novel  or  something,”  Jimmy  said. 

“About  what?” 

“I’m  not  quite  sure.  It  started  out 
to  be  a  treatise  on  economic  conditions,  ^ 


She  had  been  there  for  an  hour 
when  she  heard  some  one  behind 
her  s^ak. 
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0iake  any  difference — chose  your  own  time 
and  come  for  as  long  as  you  like;  there’s 
always  room.” 

“I’m  afraid  that  it  will  have  to  be  only 
a  few  days.  I’m  rather  tied  up.”  .\nne 
then  went  into  some  detail,  mentioning 
Maine,  Newport  and  other  places. 

“Fit  it  in  somehow,”  Catherine  said. 
There  was  an  interruption  and  it  was 
S£«ne  time  before  they  were  alone  again. 
Then  Catherine  said:  “Jim  Evans  is  in 
town  again.  Have  you  seen  him?” 

“Is  he  really?  I  haven’t  seen  him. 
Have  you?” 

“He  came  to  diimer  Tuesday,”  Cather¬ 
ine  said. 

“How  is  he?  I  haven’t  seen  him  for 
years.” 

“The  same  as  ever.  He’s  doing  very 
well  with  his  writing.  Have  you  read  any 
of  his  books?”  Catherine  asked. 

“One  or  two.  I  wasn’t  terribly  excited 
about  them.” 

“I’ve  read  them  all  and  rather  liked 
them;  they’re  not  trashy,  certainly.  He’s 
going  to  spend  the  summer  with  us.  I 
had  to  promise  to  let  him  work  every 
morning  and  whenever  he  wants  to; 
whenever  genius  biums,  I  think  he  said.” 

“What  is  it,  another  book?”  .\nne 
asked. 

“Yes,  about  women,  modem  women,  I 
think  he  said;  I’m  not  sure.” 

“Good  heavens —  What  does  he  know 
about  women?” 

“He  admitted  that  it  was  out  of  his 
line.” 

.\nne  smiled.  “Fortunately  for  us  it 
seems  to  be  an  interesting  topic,”  she 
said. 

“It  wouldn’t  be  so  for  long  if  all  women 
had  stony  hearts  like  yours.”  Catherine’s 
voice  made  the  statement  seem  almost 
complimentary.  “Is  there  a  man  on  the, 
horizon?” 

.\nne  shook  her  head. 

“What  happened  to  Billy  Newlin?” 

“Oh,  he’s  still  hanging  round.”  .\nne 
smiled  again.  “He’s  persistent,  if  nothing 
else.” 

“Didn’t  you  nm  across  any  probabili¬ 
ties,  or  even  possibilities,  in  France?” 

“Good  Lord  no!  I  forgot  that  I  wasn’t 
a  man  myself  most  of  the  time.  There 
were  too  many  of  them  in  the  raw.” 

There  was  another  interruption  and  this 
time  a  permanent  one,  and  there  was  no 
further  chance  to  talk  privately. 

A  WEEK  later  .\nne  called  Catherine 
on  the  telephone. 

“Do  you  really  want  me  for  a  while  this 
summer?”  she  asked. 

“Of  course.” 

“If  you  do,  I  can  come,  in  .\ugust.  I 
can  get  out  of  that  Newport  visit  if  I 
want  to  and  I’d  lots  rather  be  with  you.” 

“You  know  perfectly  well  I’d  rather 
have  you  than  any  one.  How  long  can 
you  make  it,  all  of  .\ugust?” 

“That  would  be  rubbing  it  in — a  couple 
of  weeks,  perhaps.” 

“What  utter  nonsense!  I  insist  on  the 
whole  month.” 

“It’s  awfully  sweet  of  you.  Kit,  but 
you’ve  got  to  promise  me  one  thing — I 
don’t  know  Jim  Evans  is  to  be  there.” 

“All  right,  but  why  not?” 

“Simply  because  I’ve  never  chased  a 
man  yet,  and  I  don’t  want  him  to  get  it 
into  his  head  I’m  doing  it  now.” 

Catherine  said  again,  “What  utter 
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nonsense!”  and  added:  “You  couldn’t  do 
it;  nobody’d  believe  it,  no  man  who  knew 
you,  an)nvay.” 

“I  hope  not,  but  promise.” 

Catherine  promised.  She  told  Charley 
that  .\nne  was  coming  and  cautioned 
him  to  say  nothing  about  it  because  .\nne 
had  to  get  out  of  another  engagement  to 
do  it,  and  she  didn’t  want  it  spread  about 
that  she  was  breaking  that  other  engage¬ 
ment  in  cold  blood,  six  weeks  ahead  of  time. 

She  said  nothing  of  Anne  to  Jimmy 
Evans  tUl  .\nne  was  nearly  upon  them. 

“  ANNE  CROSS  is  coming  to-morrow, 
for  .August,”  Catherine  told  him. 
“You  used  to  know  her  rather  well, 
didn’t  you?” 

“In  a  way,  years  ago,  but  I  haven’t 
seen  her  since — well,  years  ago.  How  is 
she,  what  is  she  doing?” 

“Playing  round  now,  but  she  did  won¬ 
derful  work  in  the  war.” 

“So  I  understand.  I  heard  about  her 
over  there,  but  I  didn’t  run  across  her. 
Some  of  the  men  told  me  she  was  a  marvel. 
Does  she  know  I’m  here?” 

The  question  was  asked  casually  and 
answered  quite  as  casually. 

“Not  so  far  as  I  know.  Why?”  Cath¬ 
erine  lied  like  a  soldier. 

“Oh,  nothing,  pure  curiosity.”  Jimmy 
removed  the  ashes  from  his  pipe.  “I’m 
under  the  impression  that  .\ime  never 
fancied  me  particularly;  in  fact,  I  rather 
think  she  particularly  disliked  me.  Per¬ 
haps  I’m  mistaken — I  hope  so.” 

“That’s  absurd.  \Nhat  did  you  do  to 
her?” 

“Nothing,  so  far  as  I  know.  Perhaps 
if  I  did  she’ll  tell  me  and  forgive  me.  If 
.\nne  is  provoked  when  she  finds  me  here 
and  says  so,  let  me  know  and  I’ll  see  that 
I’m  called  away  unexpectedly.  However, 
if  I’m  very’  gex^  we  shall  undoubtedly  get 
along  splendidly — ten  or  a  dozen  years 
make  a  lot  of  difference.” 

Catherine  was  strongly  of  the  impression 
that  Jimmy  was  joking,  though  she  didn’t 
quite  get  the  point.  ^  far  as  she  knew  he 
and  .\nne  had  been  very  good  friends 
years  before,  and  she  had  never  known  of 
any  trouble  between  them.  The  idea  of  a 
love  affair  gone  wrong  flashed  through  her 
mind,  but  she  put  it  aside;  neither  one  of 
them  knew  even  the  rudiments  of  falling 
in  love. 

She  was  content  to  say:  “Don’t  talk 
rot.  Be  nice  to  her;  she’s  a  fine  girl.” 

Jimmy  promised  to  be  as  nice  to  her  as 
he  possibly  could  be. 

Anne  arrived  just  before  dinner  the 
next  day  and  went  directly  to  her 
room,  emerging  therefrom  refreshed  from 
her  long  ride  on  the  train  and  gowned  for 
the  evening  meal.  She  greeted  Jimmy 
with  outstretched  hand  and  a  simple 
“Hello,  Jimmy!  I’m  awfully  glad  to  see  you 
again.”  She  greeted  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis 
Pomeroy  conventionally,  Charley  with 
some  show  of  camaraderie,  .\rchie  Crane 
with  cordiality,  and  was  introduced  to  Miss 
Ellen  James.  Then  they  went  in  to 
dinner. 

Jimmy  sat  between  Catherine  and  the 
James  girl,  who  had  been  there  for  three 
weeks  or  mot,i.  She  was  twenty-five, 
perhaps;  about  ten  years  younger  than 
Jimmy.  She  was  a  buxom  yoimg  lady; 
the  signs  were  that  in  middle  age  she  would 
be  decidedly  plump.  She  had  a  great  deal 
of  pale  yellow  hair,  her  face  suggested 


extreme  simplicity  of  character  and  perfect 
propriety.  Her  gown  was  modest  in  the 
extreme.  She  talked  very  little  and  that 
little  indicated  no  sparkling  wit.  She 
was,  of  course,  by  far  the  youngest  of  the 
company,  which  may  have  accounted  for 
her  demureness.  .\nne,  across  the  table, 
saw  that  she  brightened  up  only  when 
Jimmy  spoke  to  her.  She  noticed,  too,  that 
they  seemed  to  be  on  very  good  terms; 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  between 
them,  in  low  voices  and  with  much  smiling. 

No  two  women  in  the  same  walk  of  life 
could  have  contrasted  more  strongly  than 
Ellen  and  Anne.  The  physical  contrast 
was  great,  of  course,  but  it  went  further 
than  that.  .Anne  was  in  no  sense  a  chat¬ 
terer,  but  she  talked  well  and  had  plenty 
to  say;  she  was  a  woman  of  broad  e.xperi- 
ence  and  breadth  of  view;  she  was  not  in 
the  least  squeamish,  but  demanded  that 
all  questionable  subjects  should  be  deli¬ 
cately  handled;  she  had  self-confidence, 
courage  and  savoir  faire.  That  night  her 
gown  approached  to  within  an  eyelash  of 
immodesty  and  stopped  there. 

Ellen  suggested  domesticity;  .Anne  sug¬ 
gested  nothing  of  the  sort.  Anne  wore 
earrings  occasionally;  Ellen  never  did. 
.Anne  smoked;  Ellen  did  not.  .Anne,  with 
Catherine,  dominated  the  conversation; 
Ellen  had  no  influence  whatever  upon 
it.  .Anne  after  dinner  played  auction,  for 
a  small  stake;  Ellen  did  not  play  auction 
at  all.  .Anne  played  golf,  rode  and  was 
generally  athletic;  Ellen  cared  nothing  for 
sports,  she  played  golf  and  tennis  poorly. 
Anne  seemed  to  have  no  enthusiasms; 
Ellen  seemed  to  have  many,  though 
they  were  expressed  in  confidence  and  not 
in  public. 

ANNE’S  lack  of  enthusiasm  amounted 
almost  to  indifference,  a  mental  shrug 
of  her  shoulders  at  whatever  happened  or 
whatever  might  happen.  That  first  eve¬ 
ning  she  treated  Jimmy  Evans  as  though 
she  were  not  greatly  interested  in  men  in 
general  and  as  thou^  he  were  simply  one 
of  a  thousand  men  she  knew.  Her  atti¬ 
tude  toward  him  was  to  all  appearances 
exactly  as  it  would  be  to  a  magazine, 
her  handkerchief,  a  glass  of  water,  a  cig- 
aret,  her  slipper,  anything  that  was  all  in 
the  ui/’s  work.  .Anne  was  a  clever  wo¬ 
man;  not  only  was  she  experienced  and 
skilled  in  the  social  arts,  but  she  had  an 
unusually  keen  mind,  a  quick  perception 
and  great  intuition. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  no  one 
saw  a  sign  of  it,  she  heard  every  word 
that  Jimmy  said,  she  saw  his  changes  of 
expression  all  during  the  evening,  she 
noted  in  complete  detail  every  sign  of  his 
unquestionable  friendship  and  under¬ 
standing  with  Ellen  James.  She  saw  that 
they  were  on  the  best  of  terms;  the  girl’s 
behavior  would  have  proved  that  if 
Jimmy’s  had  not;  there  could  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  but  that  Jimmy  liked  her  immensely 
and  that  she  liked  him;  it  was  further 
evident  that  they  had  secrets  between 
them,  not  important  ones,  perhaps,  but 
little  ones,  pro>’ing  intimacy.  Catherine 
had  told  her  beiore  dinner  that  Ellen  and 
Jimmy  had  been  there  for  three  weeks  and 
were  very  chummy. 

Toward  the  end  of  dinner,  with  a  purpose 
that  was  quite  distinct  from  the  simple 
telling  of  a  ftmny  story,  .Anne  said: 

“I  had  a  pleasant  moment  in  the  station 
thb  afternoon  when  I  was  waiting  for 
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the  train  gates  to  open.  I  was  on  the 
edge  of  the  crowd  when  a  man,  a  nice- 
looking  young  man,  came  rushing  up  to 
me— 1  thought  he  was  going  to  embrace 
me.  He  might  have  been  a  chauffeur  or  a 
clerk  or  something  like  that.  He  said 
he  was  sc  glad  to  see  me  and  enthused 
generally,  so  loudly  that  the  people  aroimd 
turned  to  see  what  it  was  all  about.  I 
didn’t  know  him  from  Adam,  and  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  looked  at  him  rather  blankly — any¬ 
way,  he  gathered  that  I  didn’t  recognize 
him.  Then  he  fairly  shouted,  ‘You’ve 
never  seen  me  before  except  in  my  pajamas, 
that’s  why  you  don’t  remember  me.’ 
Everybody  in  the  place  heard  him,  some  of 
them  giggled,  one  or  two  guffawed.” 

Anne  smiled  at  Catherine,  as  though  the 
situation  had  been  ludicrous,  but  imperson¬ 
al,  as  though  the  young  man  and  the  crowd 
had  had  their  joke  without  her  being  there. 
Anne  had  told  the  story  to  Catherine  and 
was  apparently  interested  only  in  Cather¬ 
ine’s  solution  of  the  riddle,  but  .Anne  was 
in  reality  watching  Jimmy  Evans  and  El¬ 
len  James.  She  w'anted  to  know  what 
effect  the  story  had  on  Ellen,  and  how 
Ellen’s  reaction  would  affect  Jimmy. 
She  saw  that  Ellen  was  displeas^,  and 
that  Jinuny  did  not  think  her  displeasure 
ridiculous. 

Anne,  having  learned  what  she  had  set 
out  to  discover,  did  not  wait  for  Catherine 
to  guess  the  answer.  “Fortunately  I 
didn’t  lose  my  presence  of  mind,”  she 
said.  “I  shouted  right  back  at  him,  ‘You 
were  one  of  my  boys  in  the  hospital, 
weren’t  you?  Of  course  I  remember  you,’ 
and  sav^  the  day.” 

Anne,  when  she  went  to  her  room,  im- 
dressed,  lighted  the  reading-lapip  beside 
her  bed,  took  one  of  Jimmy’s  books  from 
her  trunk,  got  into  b^,  arranged  the  pil¬ 
lows  and  read — for  not  over  five  minutes. 
She  tossed  the  book  to  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
put  out  the  light  and  arranged  herself  for 
slumber.  It  was  nearly  midnight  and  she 
was  tired,  but  she  did  not  go  to  sleep  for 
over  an  hour. 

The  next  morning  Jimmy  did  not  appear 
imtil  bathing-time.  Anne  herself  slept 
late  and  contented  herself  with  Archie 
Crane  and  a  comfortable  chair  on  the 
piazza  until  bathing-time.  She  noticed 
that  Ellen  found  her  entertainment  with 
two  of  the  West  children  and  some  others. 
The  Wests  and  the  Pomeroys  were  playing 
golf. 

During  the  week  that  followed  the 
household  arranged  itself  in  the  most 
natural  manner  imaginable.  Archie  Crane 
played  golf;  he  liked  Anne,  she  Uked  him 
and  she  found  him  rather  amusing;  they 
were  entirely  congenial.  Jimmy  and 
Charley  West  played  together  a  good  deal, 
taking  Pomeroy  along;  at  odd  hours,  at 
meals  and  often  during  the  evening  Jimmy 
and  Ellen  paired  off,  usually  where  the 
lights  were  bright. 

To  live  in  the  same  house  with  a  man 
for  a  month  is  a  close  association;  a 
woman  can  not  ignore  the  man  completely. 
Anne  made  no  attempt  to  ignore  Jinuny, 
she  made  no  attempt  even  to  evade  him, 
she  was  extremely  pleasant  to  him,  when 
others  were  about.  It  happened,  however, 
that  she  never  saw  Jimmy  alone,  whereas 
she  was  alone  with  Archie  Crane  a  great 
deal.  Anne  contrived  to  be  alone  with 
Archie,  and  she  contrived  to  have  Jimmy 
know  that  she  was  alone  with  Archie.  At 


the  end  of  the  first  week  Archie’s  brand 
of  humor  had  lost  its  charm,  his  sweetness 
of  disposition  had  become  cloying,  and  his 
lack  of  interesting  ideas  had  become 
wearying.  Anne  was  bored  to  death. 

She  had  known  that  she  would  be  if  she 
saw  much  of  him;  she  had  known  Archie 
very  slightly,  but  she  knew  the  type  well. 
His  humor  consisted  largely  in  making 
believe  that  everything  was  funny  and  in 
jumbling  words.  In  so  much  as  everything 
isn’t  funny,  and  as  .\rchie  jumbled  words 
the  same  way  every  time,  his  humor  didn’t 
appeal  for  long.  Anne  had  let  it  be  known 
subtly  that  -Archie  liked  her;  she  had  seen 
to  it  that  -\rchie  should  like  her;  further, 
she  had  let  it  be  known,  subtly,  that  she 
liked  him,  that  she  found  him  rather  amus¬ 
ing,  that  they  were  extremely  congenial. 

She  had  stuck  it  out  for  a  week  and 
Jimmy  Evans  had  shown  not  a  single  sign 
of  interest  in  her  or  her  congeniality  with 
Archie. 

ONE  evening  at  the  end  of  the  week  she 
saw  Jimmy  and  Ellen  James  go  out  on 
the  piazza  after  dinner  while  she  was  play¬ 
ing  auction  with  Charley,  Archie  and  Mrs. 
Pomeroy.  An  hour  pa^ed  and  Jimmy 
and  EUen  did  not  return.  Diuing  the 
next  hour  she  turned  over  her  pl^  to 
Catherine,  wandered  into  an  adjoining 
room  and  slipped  through  a  French  window. 
She  saw  no  one  and  walked  noiselessly  to 
the  comer  of  the  piazza.  Then  she  saw 
Jimmy  holding  a  burning  match  to  his 
pipe.  She  watched  him  till  the  match 
went  out;  then  he  turned  and  recognized 
her  white  figure. 

“Come  look  at  the  night,  Anne,”  he 
said. 

The  night  with  its  moonlit  sea  was  quite 
worth  looking  at.  She  went  toward  him 
and  he  rose. 

“Shall  I  get  you  a  wrap?”  he  asked. 

“I  don’t  think  so.  I’ll  let  you  know  if 
I’m  cold.  It  M  a  wonderful  night,  isn’t 
it?  Have  you  a  cigaret?” 

Jimmy  produced  a  box  of  cigarets. 

“I  thought  you  didn’t  smoke  them,” 
she  said. 

“I  don’t.” 

“Then — ?”  Anne  stopped.  There  was 
something  in  Jimmy’s  voice,  a  sort  of 
laugh,  that  made  her  stop.  She  changed 
the  subject  quickly.  “I’m  told  you’re 
doing  very  well  with  your  writing,”  she  said. 
“Have  you  read  any  of  it?” 

“Yes — one  or  two  books.  I  thought 
they  were  very  good.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  read  the  rest  of  ’em?” 
he  ask^. 

“Chance,  multiplicity  of  interests,  I 
suppose.  I  don’t  read  much.” 

“Then  the  first  one  or  two  didn’t  appeal, 
naturally.  I  don’t  wonder — I’m  not  aw¬ 
fully  proud  of  them.  You  were  a  brick 
in  the  war,  Anne.  I  heard  a  lot  about  it, 
over  there  where  it  counts  and,  of  course, 
over  here  too.” 

“It  was  worth  while.  You  went 
through  it,  didn’t  you?” 

“Safely  and  for  the  most  part  comfort¬ 
ably.  I  suppose  some  able-bodied  men 
had  to  do  newspaper  work.” 

“Naturally.”  Then  .Mine  changed  the 
subject  again.  “Kitty  tells  me  you’re 
writing  a  book  on  woman.” 

“I  was  trying  to  make  up  my  mind 
what  it  is  about  when  you  came  along. 
It’s  going  round  in  circles  at  the  moment.” 
“I’m  sorry  I  interrupted  you,”  she  said. 
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“I’m  not  Did  you  get  tired  of  auc¬ 
tion?’ 

“A  little.” 

“Are  you  fed  up  on  Archie  yet?” 

Anne,  for  a  single  instant,  lost  her  pres¬ 
ence  of  mind  and  her  self-control — she 
shot  a  quick,  angry  glance  at  Jimmy. 
Jimmy’s  eyes  were  on  the  moonb't  water. 
“.Archie’s  rather  amusing,”  she  said. 

“For  a  few  minutes  a  day,  in  company. 
He’s  a  kind-hearted  coot,  but  he’s  hardly 
ycur  sort,  I  should  think.” 

“Of  course  he  can’t  hold  a  candle  to  you. 
That’s  why  I  hunted  round  for  you. 
Would  you  like  to  do  something  for  me 
to-morrow  afternoon?” 

“Anything  in  the  world.” 

“I’ve  get  to  go  over  and  see  the  Lamp- 
tons  at  Westfield.  Kitty  doesn’t  have  to 
and  won’t,  and  I  don’t  want  to  take  her 
car  for  the  afternoon;  Charley’s  going  off 
in  his  for  the  day.” 

Jimmy’s  expression  did  not  change  one 
iota.  “Just  you  and  I?”  he  asked. 

“Yes.  Why?” 

“Archie  can  drive  my  car  perfectly  well, 
you  know.” 

“If  you  don’t  want  to  go,  say  so,  Jim.” 

“I’d  like  nothing  better.  Shall  we  start 
right  after  lunch?” 

“Yes,  we’d  better.  Let  me  have  another 
cigaret  before  we  go  in.  How  did  you 
happen  to  have  them?” 

Jimmy  gave  Anne  a  cigaret  and  lighted 
a  match  and  held  it  for  her,  cupped  in  his 
hands.  “Oh,  I  thought  you  mi^t  want  to 
nm  over  to  Westfield  one  of  these  days,” 
he  said. 

The  business  of  the  cigaret  would  have 
meant  nothing  to  a  casual  observer,  but 
Jimmy’s  words  cut  Anne  like  a  knife. 

They  drove  off  the  next  afternoon  after 
limch.  An  hour  and  a  half  later  Anne 
found  that  the  Lamptons  were  not  at 
home;  she  left  cards  and  her  duty  was 
done.  They  drove  on  and  came  across  a 
club  with  a  crowd  about  the  tennis  courts, 
and  they  stopped  and  saw  some  touma- 
mait  matches.  Then  they  had  tea  and  a 
bite  to  eat  and  started  home. 

AS  THEY  neared  the  W’ests’,  Jimmy  said 
>■  that  it  had  been  a  very  pleasant  after¬ 
noon.  “Quite  like  old  times,”  he  added. 

“Quite,”  Anne  said.  “Do  you  ronem- 
ber  the  day  we  went  to  Seabright?”  She 
spoke  without  thinking.  Only  the  simi¬ 
larity  of  the , drive  and  the  tennis  occurred 
to  her. 

“I  do.  As  I  recall  it,  we  became  en¬ 
gaged  that  night,”  Jimmy  said. 

“Yes,  that’s  so;  I’d  forgotten  that.” 
Anne  recalled  the  fact  lightly. 

“How  long  ago  was  it — ten  years?” 

“Yes,  just  tkit.” 

“And  we  were  engaged  for  about  ten 
days,  a  rather  short  engagement  as 
th^  things  go.  I’ve  often  wondered 
why  you  broke  it,  not  of  course  that  you 
did  break  it,  but  why?” 

Anne’s  eyebrows  went  up  just  a  little. 
“Why  say  a  thing  like  that?”  she  said. 
“Why  t^  about  it  at  all?  Why  open 
old  wounds?  I  suppose  it  would  be  better 
not  to,  but  I  admit  that  my  curiosity  has 
never  quite  died.  My  recollection  is  that 
we  parted  one  evening,  apparently  in 
perfect  harmony;  I  went  away  for  three 
days  and  when  I  came  back  you  were 
gone;  you  stayed  away  for  a  month  and  I 
couldn’t  find  out  where  you  were;  you  sent 
back  to  me  in  a  neat  package  my  letters,  a 
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photograph,  a  few  trinkets  and  the  ring, 
which  you  had,  I  believe,  worn  conceal^* 
about  you  somewhere,  pending  the  an¬ 
nouncement.  Later  on,  you  were  never 
at  home  when  I  called  you  did  not  answer 
my  telegrams,  you  never  answered  the 
telephone  till  some  one  else  had  discovered 
for  you  that  I  wasn’t  on  the  other  end  of 
the  wire,  and  you  returned  my  letters 
unopened.  Eventually  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  you  were  through  with  me. 
I  put  your  letters,  photographs  and  your 
gifts  to  me  into  a  safe-deposit  box  taken 
for  the  purpose  and  they  are  there  yet; 
that  is,  I  take  it  for  granted  they  are;  I 
have  not  opened  it  since.  There  is  a  note 
in  my  will  that  they  are  to  be  delivered  to 
you  on  my  death,  or  if  1  live  longer  than 
you  do  the  letters  are  to  be  burned  with¬ 
out  being  examined.  It  was  a  fancy  of 
the  moment.  I’ve  never  bothered  to 
change  it.” 

“I’d  destroy  them  if  I  were  you — they 
are  hardly  pleasant  mementoes,”  .•Knne 
said.  “You  never  can  tell  what  harm  they 
may  do.” 


About  two  o’clock  that  morning  the 
house — the  hotel  on  Valley  Road— was 
raided  and - ” 

“Oh,  yes,  I  remember.”  Jimmy’s  voice 
was  well  under  control,  though  it  was  low 
and  he  spoke  slowly.  .\ime’s  heart  nearly 
stopped  beating.  It  had  taken  all  her 
courage  to  speak  as  she  had,  and  she  had 
done  her  utmost  to  let  no  trace  of  emotion 
creep  into  her  words.  She  was  trembling 
inwardly  when  Jimmy  interrupted  her. 

“Oh,  yes,  I  remember,”  Jimmy  said. 
“It  was  a  vile  place,  of  course,  a  blot  on 
the  fair  face  of  the  countryside  and  it  was 
annoying  that  a  half-dressed  man  should 
have  escaped  the  net,  leaving  be¬ 
hind  a  coat  with  my  name  in  it. 

But  then,  that  sort  of  thing  some¬ 
times  happens,  and  gossips  never 
miss  an  opportunity  to  revel  in 
such  dainty  morsels.”  Jimmy  was 
driving  fast  again.  “Curious,  I 


wanted  none;  he  had  simply  wanted  his 
curiosity  satisfied. 

.\fter  their  ride  he  treated  her  just  as 
he  had  treated  her  before,  courteously  but 
casually,  as  though  she  were  a  pleasant 
enough  but  not  especially  interesting  fellow 
guest.  The  West  idea  of  hospitality  was 
to  furnish  board  and  lodging  and  the 
facilities  for  amusement  and  then  to  let 
their  guests  do  as  they  pleased.  It  was  an 
excellent  system.  Jimmy  fell  in  with  it 
perfectly  and  it  was  entirely  e\'ident  to 
Anne  that  he  did  not  think  of  her  very 
much ;  he  made  no  effort  to  avoid  her,  but 
he  certainly  made  no  effort  to  be  with  her. 


S\t  grteted  Jimmy  with  a  sim^t  "Hello, 
Jimmy,  I'm  awfully  glad  to  set  you  again. ' 


“My  executor  is  a  hard-hearted,  un¬ 
sentimental  trust  company  and  will  carry 
out  the  will  to  the  letter.” 

“I  wish  you’d  give  me  the  letters — the 
other  things  are  unimportant.” 

“I’d  be  delighted  to — on  one  condition — 
tell  me  why  you  did  it.” 

“As  you  said,  why  open  old  wounds?” 

“To  satisfy  my  curiosity.  It  hurt  like 
hell  at  the  time,  -\nne.  If  you  had  called 
it  off  face  to  face  with  me;  if  you  had  told 
me  you  were  sorry,  but  that  you’d  made  a 
mistake,  I’d  have  understood  easily  enough; 
I’d  never  understood  why  you  loved  me, 
how  you  could  love  me  in  the  first  place, 
but  I  never  could  imagine  what  crime  I  had 
committed  to  warrant  such  drastic  action.” 

Anne  looked  squarely  and  unemotion¬ 
ally  at  Jimmy.  He  brought  the  c  r  al¬ 
most  to  a  standstill  and  met  her  gaze. 

“I  didn’t  know  as  much  about  men  then 
as  I  do  now,”  she  said. 

“Would  it  have  made  any  difference  if 
you  had?”  Jimmy  asked,  a  little  coldly. 

“Not  the  slightest.  You  left  me  that 
night  about  eleven — we’d  been  alone,  in 
the  summer-house  for  about  three  hours. 
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never  thought  of  that  being  it,”  he  said; 
“it  never  occurre<l  to  me  that  you’d  even 
heard  of  it.  I’ll  send  you  the  letters  as 
soon  as  I  get  back  to  .Alden.” 

There  was  no  time  for  .Anne  to  say 
anything;  they  were  at  the  Wests’  and  the 
others  were  there. 

During  the  week  that  followed  .Anne 
was  hard  put  to  it.  She  could  not  go 
lialdly  on  with  .Archie,  both  because  she 
was  sick  and  tired  of  Archie  himself  and 
iK'cause  she  knew  only  too  well  that  Jimmy 
Evans  was  laughing  at  her.  Neither 
would  she  throw  herself  in  Jimmy’s  way; 
for  all  her  bravery,  for  all  her  ability  to 
handle  any  situation  which  might  arise, 
she  could  not  give  him  the  chance  to  ridi¬ 
cule  her  as  she  had  done  when  she  feigned 
great  interest  in  Archie.  She  had  satis¬ 
fied  his  curiosity  when  she  told  him  why 
she  had  broken  her  engagement  to  him,  and 
he  wanted  nothing  more.  He  had  in¬ 
timated  when  he  made  his  short,  quick 
explanation,  calmly  and  with  no  anger, 
that  she  had  made  a  grievous  mistake. 
He  had  asked  for  no  apology,  he  apparently 


The  episode  of  the  drive  had  apparently 
made  no  difference  in  their  relations. 

So  Anne  threw  herself  on  Catherine  and 
Mrs.  Pomeroy — she  even  tried  to  be 
friendly  with  Ellen  James,  but  that  young 
woman  did  not  warm  up.  .Anne  thought 
that  the  girl  was  either  a  little  in  awe  of 
her  or  for  some  reason  did  not  approve 
of  her.  .Accordingly  .Anne  found  her  rec¬ 
reation  with  groups  of  men  and  women 
and  not  alone  with  any  of  the  men.  She 
saw  Jimmy  and  Archie  only  when  others 
were  with  them. 

She  tried  to  read  Jimmy’s  thoughts, 
but  he  was  too  much  for  her;  if  he  was  not 
exactly  as  he  app)eared  on  the  surface, 
she  could  discover  no  inkling  of  it.  Ellen 
annoyed  her;  she  was,  .Anne  thought, 
rather  stupid  and  yet  it  was  perfectly 
plain  that  Jimmy  liked  her  immensely  and 
Jimmy  assuredly  fascinated  her.  .Anne 
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tried  to  fathom  Jimmy’s  real  feelings 
toward  Ellen  and  was  unsuccessful.  She 
w’ondered  if  Ellen’s  attitude  tov.ard  her 
was  caused  by  her  fear  that  she,  Anne, 
might  be  her  rival. 

Slowly,  day  by  day,  and  with  infinite 
pains  and  employing  all  her  finesse,  she 
attempted  to  tease  Jimmy,  to  roiise  him, 
to  call  him  to  a  combat  of  wits,  to  goad 
him  into  words  or  action,  but  she  failed. 
She  knew,  and  it  made  her  blush,  that 
Jimmy  was  as  clever  at  the  game  as  she 
was.  He  would  not  take  the  bait,  though 
he  let  her  know  clearly  enough  that  he  was 
aware  that  the  bait  was  there. 

Then  she  chose  to  be  frank,  .\fter 
lunch  one  day  she  and  Jimmy  were  left 
alone  for  a  moment.  They  were  on  the 
piazza  steps  and  Ellen  was  playing  croquet 
^\^th  half  a  dozen  children  on  the  lawn 
before  them.  Ellen  was  managing  the 
game  and  there  was  much  laughter,  she 
herself  was  in  high  spirits  and  Jimmy  was 
watching  her. 

“You  like  her  pretty  well,  don’t  you?” 
Anne  asked. 

Jimmy  turned  his  head  slowly  and 
nodded.  “Ver>’ much,”  he  said.  Jimmy’s 
eyes  bored  in  a  little. 

“Serious?”  Anne  did  not  flinch  under 
his  gaze. 

Jimmy  gave  his  entire  attention  to  his 
pijje  for  a  moment  and  did  not  answer  till 
he  had  lighted  it.  Then  without  looking 
at  Anne  he  said;  “It’s  not  serious  for  her.” 

“I  thought  it  might  be.” 

“I  happen  to  know  that  it  isn’t.”  \ 
suspicion  of  a  smile,  a  rather  sad  smile, 
Anne  thought,  came  on  Jimmy’s  lips. 

“She’s  hardly  your  sort,  is  she?”  .\nne  said. 

“Just  what  is  my  sort,  do  you  think?” 

“Heaven  knows  any  man’s  sort — ever, 
I  suppose.” 

“At  least  I’m  not  playing  .\nne  to  her 
Archie.”  he  said.  Jimmy  was  laughing 
at  her  and  it  hurt. 

“How  impleasant  you  can  be  when  you 
want  to,”  she  said. 

“That  ,\rchie  business  was  a  little  raw, 
for  you,  don’t  you  think  so,  .\nnc?” 

“i’ve  confessed,  why  don’t  you?” 
She  wondered  if  she  really  had  confessed 
before. 

“What  on  earth  is  there  for  me  to  con¬ 
fess?” 

“.\re  you  having  a  good  time  with  the 
girl  for  the  summer,  does  she  please  the 
male  vanity  or — or  what?” 

“She  pleases  my  male  vanity  might  ly,” 
Jimny  answered.  “She  is  my  idea  of  a 
chamung,  delightful,  pleasant,  amiable 
and — ^and  very  substantial  girl,  and  she  is 
kind  enough  to  be  nice  to  me.” 

“But  is  she — ^well — er — is  she  exactly 
exciting?” 

*‘TF  SHE  isn’t  that  must  be  one  of  her 

A  charms.  What’s  the  point.  Anne?” 

.\nne  stated  the  point  frankly.  “Are 
wu  going  to  marry  her?” 

“Does  your  interest  lie  in  my  direction 
or  hers?” 

“In  yours,  of  course.”  .\nne  was  able 
tc  laugh  merrily.  “You  came  within 
an  ace  of  being  my  husband;  \-ou’re  the 
only  man  who  ever  did;  naturally  I’m 
curious  as  to  what — ^as  to  who’s  husband 
jou  are — are  going  to  be.  That’s  reason¬ 
able  feminine  interest,  isn’t  it?” 

“I  doubt  if  Ellen  ever  marries  me,” 
he  said,  and  she  had  to  make  the  best  of  his 


“You  don’t  care  much  for  women  as  a 
rule,  do  you?”  she  asked. 

“Would  you  blame  me  if  I  didn’t?” 

“I  imagine  your  book  on  the  subject 
won’t  be  overflow  ing  with  nice  things  about 
them.” 

Jimmy  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “That 
book  is  an  enigma;  I’m  beginning  to  think 
it’s  too  much  for  me.” 

“How  much  have  you  written?” 

“.\11  of  it — none  of  it — I  don’t  know  yet.” 
“Will  you  let  me  read  it — as  it  is?” 

Two  racing  children  interrupted  them. 
“Please,  Mr.  Evans,  take  us  sailing,” 
the\-  cried. 

Jimmy  thought  it  might  be  done. 

“You  come,  too,  please,  Miss  Cross,” 
Ellen  said. 

AXXE  bit  her  lip— and  went.  She  went 
-  because  in  an  instant  she  changed  her 
mind  and  all  her  plans.  She  was  going 
tc  be  nice  to  Jimmy. 

She  began  being  nice  on  the  sail  when 
Ellen  was  fonvard  with  the  two  children 
and  she  was  beside  the  tiller  with  Jimmy. 

“I  tcld  you  a  fib  a  while  ago,”  she  said. 
“I’ve  read  all  your  books  and  all  your 
articles  I’ve  run  across.  I’ve  read  the 
books  twice  and  I  like  them  immensely. 

I  thought  you’d  be  egotistical  about  them 
and  I  wasn’t  going  to  fatten  up  your 
vanity.  I  apologize.” 

“I  wish  you  had  stuck  to  your  fib.  I 
hear  so  much  dishonest  gush  that  the  other 
thing  is  refreshing.  Now  you’ve  joined  the 
multitude.  The  lengths  to  which  peo¬ 
ple  will' go  in  attempting  to  be  pleasant  is 
appalling.  Most  men  and  all  women  are 
liars — along  those  lines.” 

“I’m  not,  now.  I’m  sorry  my  opinion 
isn’t  worth  more.” 

Jimmy’s  only  answer  was  a  smile  and 
Anne  was  not  sure  whether  it  was  sarcastic 
or  not.  It  was  as  a  whole  a  rafher  futile 
subject;  the  question  of  sincerity  and  criti¬ 
cal  ability  inadc  compliments  uncertain 
in  value.  She  knew  it  and  talked  about 
other  things,  but  she  kept  the  conversation 
on  Jimmy  and  on  the  sort  of  items  which 
men  like  to  hear  discussed.  Jimmy  was 
not  enthusiastic,  and  countered  by  talking 
about  .\nne’s  experiences  in  France. 

But  .\nne  stuck  to  her  guns,  then  and 
for  a  week  thereafter.  She  ignored  Jim¬ 
my’s  indifference  to  her  and,  again  em¬ 
ploying  all  the  arts  of  which  a  woman  is 
mistress  and  in  which  she  was  unusually 
proficient,  she  persisted  in  being  pleasant 
to  him.  She  made  advances  which  she 
had  never  made  to  any  other  man  and  she 
arranged  things  so  that  Jimmy  must  co¬ 
operate  with  her  or  be  positively  rude,  and 
Jimmy  was  never  quite  rude. 

He  accepted  her  attitude  stoically;  he 
still  made  no  attempt  to  evade  her;  but 
there  was  about  him  a  wee  small  suggestion 
that  he  was  suffering  but  not  complaining, 
and  that  to  make  him  suffer  could  do  no 
one  the  slightest  good. 

He  submitted  to  her  approaches  meekly 
but  with  his  everlasting  lack  of  enthusiasm. 
He  accepted  her  suggestions  as  to  golf, 
rides,  sailing,  ev'ening  walks  to  other 
houses  and  as  tc  all  manner  of  other  things, 
but  he  never  made  suggestions  himself. 
.\nne,  with  all. the  subtlety  of  which  she 
was  capable,  made  no  attempt  to  separat" 
him  from  Ellen,  but  took  her  with  them 
whenever  it  was  possible.  Furthermore, 
she  made  every  appeal  to  Jimmy  which 
she  was  able  to  m^e.  There  was  no  hy¬ 


pocrisy  in  her,  and  when  she  did  a  thing  she 
did  it  straightforwardly.  Any  man  who 
was  not  blind  and  h^  any  intelligence 
whatever  must  have  understood  what 
.Mine  was  driving  at;  but  Jimmy  gave  no 
sign  of  understanding — he  was  calm  and 
impersonal. 

But  .\nne  gritted  her  teeth  and  stuck 
to  her  job;  she  trampled  on  her  pride  over 
and  over  again,  and  she  saved  her  blushes 
for  the  privacy  of  her  own  room.  The 
inner  wontan,  the  elemental  woman,  had 
conquered  and  overwhelmed  the  super¬ 
ficial  woman,  and  the  new  Anne  knew  no 
shame. 

She  forgot  all  about  .■Vrehie  and  he,  find¬ 
ing  her  camaraderie  gone  and  himself  ig¬ 
nored,  felt  the  spirit  of  the  chase  rise 
within  him  and  tried  to  right  matters. 
He  suddenly  discovered  that  he  was  in 
love  and  quite  suddenly  discovered  that  his 
love  was  hopeless;  and  as  his  love,  as  usual, 
was  not  deep-seated,  he  rather  enjoyed  his 
suffering.  He  was  not  clever  enough  to 
know  that  he  had  a  rival  and  he  thereby 
lost  some  of  the  fun  that  might  have  been 
his.  Jimmy  was  certainly  not  in  the  field; 
even  Archie  could  see  that,  and  it  n'jvvr 
occurred  to  him  that  Anne,  .Mine  of  all 
women,  could  herself  establish  a  rivalrv’. 

Anne  was  never  quite  sure  about  her 
own  rival,  Ellen.  She  was  sure  that  the 
girl  had  little  mentality,  that  she  was 
rather  dull  and  uninteresting,  but  she  had 
the  bloom  of  youth  on  her,  she  had  the 
face  of  a  Madonna,  and  Anne  was  well 
aware  that  many  a  man  had  been  won  by 
nothing  mere  than  the  m.odestly  covered 
but  perfectly  apparent  chaims  of  a  full, 
graceful  figure.  Ellen’s  simplicity  and  in¬ 
nocence  might  be  a  lure. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  week  Wayne 
>■  Collins  arrived  at  the  Wests’.  .\nne 
had  known  that  he  was  coming,  but  the 
fact  had  not  been  interesting.  He  was 
young,  bashful  and  negligible,  and  when 
Anne  first  saw  him  he  appeared  entirely 
unimportant.  It  develop^  immediately, 
however,  that  he  was  there  prunarily  be¬ 
cause  he  was  a  friend  of  Ellen  James,  and 
that  set  Anne  to  thinking — the  boy  com¬ 
plicated  matters.  Ellen  had  lost  to  a  great 
extent  what  had  appeared  to  be  a  dislike 
for  Anne,  and  Anne  had  wondered  what 
the  change  meant.  She  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  either  the  girl  did  not  look 
upon  her  as  a  rival  for  Jimmy’s  love  or 
that  she  herself  had  no  serious  interest  in 
Jimmy.  Neither  supposition  was  satis¬ 
factory;  the  former  was  humiliating,  being 
of  necessity  based  on  Jimmy’s  attitude 
toward  her,  Anne;  the  latter  did  not  ex¬ 
plain  Ellen’s  original  coldness.  The  only 
alternative  was  that  Ellen  had  in  the  mean¬ 
time  become  sure  of  Jimmy  and  therefore 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  her,  and  that 
possibility  worried  .\nne  greatly. 

The  coming  of  the  boy  and  Ellen’s 
very  evident  regard  for  him  confuse*! 
her  still  more,  until,  on  the  day  after  his 
arrival,  Ellen  in  a  moment  of  thrilling 
confidence  and  overwhelming  happiness 
told  .\nne,  in  secrecy,  that  she  was  en¬ 
gaged  to  marry  W’ayme,  that  they  had  been 
engaged  for  six  months  and  that  they 
weren’t  going  to  announce  it,  really,  until 
the  fall. 

.\nne  hid  her  own  emotion  by  putting 
her  arms  about  Ellen  and  kissing  her 
and  congratulating  her  and  telling  her 
how  much  she  appreciated  being  let  into 
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"How  unpleasani  you  can  be  when  you  want  to."  she  said. 


“I  see.” 

Then  Jinuny  struck  hard.  ‘T  took  it 
for  granted  when  I  learned  that  you 
were  coming  here,  where  I  was,  that  the 
old  wound  had  healed,  even  if  the  scar  was 
still  there.  I  wondered,  I  admit,  whether 
you  had  forgiven  me  my  sin,  whatever 
it  was.” 

‘‘Can  you  ever  forgive  me,  Jim?” 

“Forgive  you!  Forgive  you  for  what — 
forgive  you  for  throwing  over  a  man  who 
went  straight  from  your  arms  to  another 
woman’s  arms  in  a  vile  place  like  Smith's 
Tavern?  Why  do  you  ask  forgiveness  for 
that?  I  can  not  imagine  respecting  a 
girl  who  would  do  anything  else.” 

“I  was  very  young  then,  Jim.” 

“.\11  the  more  credit  to  you.” 

“I  was  a  fool,  I  should  have  known 
that — that — that  you  were  not  there.” 

“Was  not  the  evidence  conclusive 
enough?” 

“I  should  have  had  faith — in  the  face 
of  all  the  damning  evidence  in  the  world. 
When  I  came  to  my  senses,  it  was  too  late. 
I  was  a  fool — it  nearly  killed  me — first  to 
lose  you;  and  then  when  I  came  to  my 
senseis  and  1  knew  that  I  should  not  have 
believed  what  I  heard,  when  I  kne\v  that 
1  was  not  worthy  of  you.” 

“It  was  a  struggle  between  faith  and 
pride,  and  pride  won.  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
that  I  blame  you.” 

Jimmy’s  voice  was  even  and  calr.i,  it 
sounded  as  though  the  whole  subject 
were  of  little  interest  to  him  and  as  though 
it  were  settled,  as  though  there  were 
nothing  further  to  do  or  say.  But  .\nne 
would  not  have  it  so.  She  knew  that  she 
must  go  on  to  the  end  through  fire  and 
water,  no  matter  what  the  end  might  be. 

“Can  you  ever  forgive  me — forgive  me 
for  not  having  faith?”  she  said. 

“Yes,  but  I  do  not  think  that  there  is 


the  secret  and  so  on  and  on.  and  promised 
never  to  breathe  a  word  of  it  to  a  soul. 
She  did  not  dare  ask  the  child  if  Jimmy 
knew. 

Aftenvard  at  dinner  .\nne  tried  to  dis¬ 
cover  from  Jimmy’s  face  whether  he  knew 
and,  if  he  did  know’,  what  he  thought  of  it; 
but  she  could  discover  nothing.  Jimmy 
was  exactly  as  he  had  been  for  three  weeks. 

.\fter  dinner  the  lovers  disappeared 
promptly,  and  Jimmy  went  off  somewhere 
alone.  .At  nine  o’clock  .Anne,  her  thoughts 
a  thousand  miles  Irom"  auction  and  the 
talk  that  was  going  on  indoors,  escaped.  She 
went  across  the  lawn  to  the  beach  and  sat 
on  a  log  of  driftwood  in  the  darkness.  It 
was  quite  cool  and  she  was  wearing  a 
thin  black  evening  dress  and  had  no  scarf 
or  cloak,  but  she  was  not  cold.  She  had 
been  there  for  an  hour  when  she  heard 
some  one  behind  her  speak. 

“.Anne?” 

“Yes.” 

'  Jimmy  came  and  stood  beside  her. 

“Kitty’s  wondering  where  you  are,”  he 
said. 

“Sit  down  and  talk  to  me.  I  need  cheer¬ 
ing  up.” 

“.Aren’t  you  cold?” 

“Not  a  bit.” 

Jinuny  sat  down,  dragged  forth  his  ever¬ 
lasting  pipe  and  lighted  it.  That  done,  he 
said:  “Has  Ellen  told  you  the  big  secret 
yet?” 

“Yes.  I  imagine  it’s  not  going  to  be  a 
secret  long.  When  did  she  tell  you?” 

“Wayne  told  me  a  couple  of  months  ago 
when  he  heard  I  was  to  be  here.” 


“  I’hen  you  knew  him  before  he  came 
here?” 

“Yes.  He  asked  me  to  be  good  to 
Ellen  till  he  came.  He’s  a  Westerner;  I 
met  him  in  France  and  ran  across  him 
again  in  .Alden.  He’s  a  nice  boy.” 

.Anne  did  not  answer.  She  had  clasped 
her  hands  about  her  knees  and  was  gazing 
into  the  darkness  straight  before  her 
through  half-close<l  eyes.  Her  heart  was 
beating  fast,  her  pulses  were  throbbing, 
her  lips  were  pressed  close  together. 
Jimmy  was  smoking  his  pipe.  Finally 
.Anne,  summoning  every  ounce  of  her 
courage,  spoke. 

“Did  you  know  I  was  going  to  be  here 
at  the  Wests’  when  you  told  Kitty  you’d 
come?” 

“How  could  I?  Kitty  didn’t  know  it, 
did  she?  Nobody  knew  it.” 

-Anne’s  whirling  brain,  her  emotion,  had 
led  her  into  a  trap  and  she  knew  it,  too 
late.  Her  only  hope  lay  in  a  sho\.  of 
ignorance.  She  tried  to  s[)eak  calmly. 

“I  don’t  know,  how  should  I?”  she  said. 
“When  did  Kitty  ask  you?” 

“I  don’t  remember  exactly,  but  my  guess 
is — I  think  it’s  more  than  a  guess — that  it 
was  before  she  asked  you  and  therefore 
l)efore  you  brdke  your  engagement  for 
Newqx)rt  to  come  here.” 

“Did  Kitty  tell  you  about  that?” 
.Anne  took  her  medicine. 

“Kitty  never  breathed  a  word  of  it. 
Charley  told  me  and  he  asked  me  whether 
there  was  anything  going  on  between  you 
and  me.  Of  course  I  told  him  there 
wasn’t.” 


really  anything  to  forgive.  If  you  made 
a  mistake — well — everybody  makes  mis¬ 
takes.  it’s  only  human.” 

.Anne’s  fingers  fluttered  upward  from 
her  lap,  descended,  and  then  rising  again 
drew  a  handkerchief  from  the  bo^m  of 
her  gown.  For  an  instant  she  held  it 
against  her  breast,  and  then,  ashamed  to 
confess,  she  twisted  it  in  her  fingers  in  her 
lap.  There  were  tears  in  her  eyes  and  she 
could  not  stop  them — they  rolled  down 
her  cheeks  and  still  she  would  not  let  him 
know.  She  waited  for  him  to  speak, 
waited  for  what  seemed  tc  her  an  eternity, 
but  he  did  not  speak. 

She  sat  up  very  straight;  her  hands 
were  clutching  the  log  on  which  she  sat; 
her  head  was  high;  her  bosom  rose  and  fell 
rapidly  with  her  gasping  breath;  her  eyes 
were  fixed  before  her.  Finally  the  moment 
came,  her  courage  reached  its  height. 

“Will  you — take — me  back — Jim?”  She 
had  spoken  the  impossible  words.  She 
waited,  Ibtening,  in  an  awful  silence. 

■‘On  what  terms?”  He  did  not  move 
and  his  voice  was  cold. 

“On  what  terms?”  she  muttered.  Then 
she  turned  toward  him.  “Will  you — take 
me  back — and  love  me,  love  me  as  I  was — 
ten  years  ago.  I  have  not  changed — I 
came  here — to  you-  -to  make  you  love  me 
again— I’ve  waited  so  long.  I  couldn’t 
wait — any  longer.  Can’t  you  love  me — 
again?” 

The  log  of  driftwood  on  which  .Anne 
had  been  sitting  was  very  low;  she  slipped 
from  it  to  the  sand  at  Jimmy’s  feet. 

Many  men  had  made  love  to  .Anne  and 
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failed  to  win  even  a  moment’s  hope  for 
themselves,  even  one  tear,  even  one  regret 
from  her.  Men  who  knew  her  well  had 
said  that  she  had  a  heart  of  ice,  that  she 
was  without  emotion  or  sentiment,  that 
she  was  an  unnatural  woman.  They  had 
never  suspected  that  a  fire  raged  within 
her  heart. 

.^nne  had  confessed  to  Jimmy,  laid  bare 
her  heart  and  thrown  herself  on  his  mercy, 
bagging  his  love  in  the  face  of  his  indif¬ 
ference;  she  had  braved  his  coldness;  she 
had  tried  to  discover  in  him  some  trace  of 
his  old  love  fcr  her  and  had  not  found  it. 
She  was  a  woman  who  did  not  love  lightly; 
her  first  and  only  love  had  grown  and 
gmuTi  every  day  of  the  ten  years  during 
which  she  had  wailed  for  Jimmy  to  come 
back  to  her.  Jimmy  had  not  come  back, 
and  when  the  chance  came  she  had  gone 
to  him.  She  had  played  all  the  tricks  she 
knew  to  bring  him  to  her  and  he  had  not 
come.  Then  she.  whom  people  thought 
cold  and  heartless,  confess^  her  love  to  a 
man  who.  she  believed,  did  not  lov’e  her. 
She  was  without  shame;  she  gloried  in  her 
confession;  in  the  same  breath  she  implored 
his  forgiveness  and  his  love.  Without  his 


lov’e  life^  would  be  worth  nothing;  if  she 
failed  she  would  know  that  she  had  done  all 
that  she  could  do. 

As  she  Spoke  to  him,  her  last  atom  of  self- 
control  left  her;  the  passion  that  had 
burned  within  her  so  long  overwhelmed 
her;  she  slipped  to  the  sand  at  his  feet,  her 
arm  went  about  his  neck,  her  hand  touched 
his  face,  her  head  lay  on  his  breast.  She 
was  his,  to  do  with  as  he  liked,  to  take  or 
to  cast  aw’ay;  she  had  made  her  supreme 
sacrifice. 

She  felt  his  arm  .go  about  her  and  she 
sank  into  the  support  he  offered  her  and 
looked  upward,  but  it  was  too  dark  for  her 
to  sec  his  face.  She  waited,  tortured  by 
fear,  for  him  to  speak.  Finally  he  spoke. 

“You  have  asked  me  for  my  love,  .\nne,’’ 
he  said.  “Do  you  love  me?” 

“I  have  always  loved  you.  I  shall  never 
love  any  one  but  you.” 

“Thank  God!  You’ve  come  at  last.” 

.\nne  knew,  before  she  felt  his  lips  on 
hers,  that  all  was  well  for  her  at  last. 

It  was  true,  she  knew  that  it  w’as  true, 
but  she  wanted  to  hear  him  tell  her  so, 
again. 

“Do  you  really  love  me,  Jim?” 


He  laughed.  “I  almost  forgot — after 
all  these  years.”  He  fumbled  in  his  pocket 
and  took  her  hand  and  put  a  ring  on  her 
finger.  “It’s  the  same  old  ring,  .\nne. 
I’ve  had  it  with  me  always,  all  over  the 
world,  ready  in  case  you  came  back. 
It’s  the  only  thing  that  idn’t  go  into  the 
safe-deposit  box.” 

“In  case  I  came  back,  Jim?  Did  you 
know  that  I’d  come  back?”  ' 

“I’ve  been  waiting  for  you  to  come  back 
— hoping,  hoping  against  hope,  for  ten 
long  years.” 

“WTiy  didn’t  you  come  to  me — if  you 
loved  me,  why  did  you  make  me  come  to 
you,  all  the  way — to  the  last  inch?”  The 
proud  woman  had  been  conquered  and 
she  reveled  in  her  lover’s  conquest;  she 
wanted  him  to  tell  her  that  he  ivas  her 
master. 

“Was  it  pride,  Anne,  or  was  it  wisdom?” 

It  was  her  turn  to  laugh.  “I  wonder 
if  it  was  inspiration?”  she  said. 

“It  doesn’t  make  any  difference  now — 
you’re  here,  that’s  what  counts.” 

“Yes,  Jim,  that’s  what  counts — and  I 
promise — to  love — honor — ”  her  voice 
fell  to  a  whisper — “and  obey — forever.” 


Dream  Farm 


By  Robert  P.  Coffin 


SETTLE,  a  hearth,  a  wife  to  hold. 

Plates  to  catch  the  firelight. 

Bacon  drying  from  smoky  beams. 

Com  to  pop  on  a  winter’s  night, 

A  window  high  enough  for  stars, 
tmndle-bed  for  children  too, 

Bayberry  candles  for  scent  I  want, 

.\nd  a  kettle  that  sings  the  evening  through. 


A  mouse,  perhaps,  to  gnaw  some  holes 
And  show  his  twinkling  beady  eyes. 
But  near  our  bins  he  must  n<jt  go. 

For — if  he  does — he  surely  dies. 
Two  deep  chairs  of  flowered  chintz 
.\mply  wide  enough  for  tw’o. 

Plenty  of  old  red  oak  to  bum, 

.And  golden  cider  sweet  and  new. 


Old  blue  bowls  for  goldenrod 
Or  gentians  or  pink  sweet-peas. 

Or  even  the  everlasting  rose 

When  November  strips  the  trees, 
PennjToy'al  for  sake  of  health 
.And  caraway  seeds  for  cake 
Or  crinkly  cookies.  I  would  have. 

Such  as  only  my  wife  could  ever  bake. 


With  these  indoors  I  w’ill  rest  content, 

But  a  Jersey  cow  there’ll  surely  be 
To  low  at  night  at  the  pasture  bars 

When  the  clover  is  damp  with  the  evening  dew; 
And  pigs  will  be  countenanced  outside. 

But  they  must  not  be  too  ready  to  squeal 
And  disturb  our  proud  patrician  ducks 

With  importunate  wails  for  their  nightly  meal. 


It  isn’t  much  I  want  to  have — 

Of  course,  a  field  for  kidney-beans 
And  lettuce  and  peas  and  some  other  stuff 
That  will  ser\’e  us  for  a  mess  of  greens. 
With  these  my  wife  and  I  will  try 
To  get  along,  and  work  and  give 
Our  thoughts  and  muscles  enough  to  do 
And  our  happy  hearts  a  chance  to  live. 
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By  Richard  ConneV 


Hit?  Coiild  that  boy  hit?  Plenty! 

His  right  was  like  a  whizz-bang 
crashing  into  a  gas-tank,  and 
his  left  darted  in  and  out  like  a 
snake’s  tongue.  In  all  my 
twenty-odd  years  as  a  sporting 
editor  in  the  bi »  town  I  never  saw  a  more 
promising-looking  piece  of  ebony  fighting 
machinery. 

I  had  dropped  in  at  Billy  Quirk’s  train¬ 
ing  gym  to  see  how  the  cauliflower  crop 
was  coming  along,  and  to  watch  that 
crafty  old  trainer  in  the  process  of  turning 
raw  fighting  meat  into  highly  polished 
championship  material. 

My  eyes  swept  the  familiar  scene.  Then, 
out  of  the  hurly-burly  of  panting  torsos 
and  whirling  limbs,  there  seemed  to  pxjp 
one  black  figure,  in  startling  contrast  mth 
the  lighter-hued  athletes  about  him.  My 
eyes  focused  on  the  stranger  and  stayed 
focused. 

He  was  the  blackest  thing  I  ever  saw 
in  my  life — ^blacker  than  a  crow  at  mid¬ 
night,  blacker  than  the  interior  of  a  whale, 
blacker  than  the  cellar  of  the  Mammoth 
Cave,  blacker  than  black  velvet.  But  it 
wasn’t  his  color,  so  much,  that  made  me, 
a  hardened  old  sporting  writer,  stop  and 
stare.  It  was  his  marvelous  spe^  and  the 
ease  and  power  of  his  work.  The  boy  was 
a  cross  between  a  panther  and  a  black- 
snake. 

He  was  boxing  a  big,  rough  heavyweight 
about  the  size  of  a  taxi-cab,  and  although 
he  was  only  a  middleweight  himself,  he 
was  slamming  the  everlasting  daylights  out 
of  the  big  feltow.  He  seemed  to  have  eveiy- 
thing  a  fighter  needs — the  science  of  Cans, 
the  pugnacity  of  Walcott,  the  defense  of 
Jack  Johnson,  the  speed  of  Dixon  and  the 
wallop  of  Sam  Lan^^ord.  His  long,  cable¬ 
like  arms,  with  their  free  play  of  muscle, 
permitted  his  knuckles  almost  to  dust  the 
ground  as  he  walked.  He  had  no  neck  to 
speak  of.  Directly  on  his  powerful  shoul¬ 
ders  was  set  a  head  little  bigger  than  a 
good-sized  coconut. 

He  appeared  to  be  only  a  kid,  and  when 
he  caught  me  watching  him  a  bashful 
sort  of  smile  spread  from  ear  to  ear,  show¬ 
ing  about  a  hundred  perfect  teeth. 

Old  Jay  Whalen,  boxing  editor  of  the 
Morning  Star,  had  strolled  in  and  stood 
beside  me  watching  the  work  of  the  un- 
kniwm  black  boy.  Jay  was  an  old-timer 
when  John  L.  was  a  baby,  and  I  turned 
tc  him  for  his  opinion  of  the  ebony  warrior. 
“Looks  good  to  me,”  I  said.  “Who  is  he?” 
“That’s  Coco  Feeney,”  answered  Jay, 
with  a  pull  on  his  battered  meerschaum.” 
“and ‘looks  good’  just  about  lets  him  out.” 

“Why?  Isn’t  he  as  g-xx!  as  he  looks?” 
I  asked. 

“Naw.  No  heart,”  replied  Jay  laconi¬ 
cally. 

Coco  had  just  dropped  the  heaw  with 
a  sw’eet  1  ft  hook,  and  his  little  round  face 
was  lit  up  with  an  expansive  grin. 

“No  lack  of  heart  in  a  wallop  like  that,” 
I  remarked. 


“No  heart,  just  the  same,”  said  Jay. 
“Funny.  O.  K.  in  the  gym.  Looks  to 
a  world-beater.  Get  him  in  a  regular 
ring — no  heart.  Tenth-raters  beat  him. 
Seems  paralyzed.  Or  scared  to  death. 
Dub.”  Jay  always  talked  like  a  telegram. 

“Ycu  must  have  the  wrong  dope.  Jay,” 

I  said.  “Why,  that  kid  Coco  is  a  natural- 
bom  marvel.  You  must  be  mistaken.” 

“.\11  right.  See  for  yourself.  He  boxes 
Bo  Clancy-  at  the  Olympic  next  Monday.” 
.\nd  Jay,  puffing  smoke  like  a  tramp 
steamer,  sailed  out  of  the  gym. 

II 

W.\S  at  the  ringside  at  the  Olympic 
Club  Monday  night  to  see  Coco  in 
real  action.  I  had  made  his  acquaintance 
in  the  meantime,  and  had  found  him  to  be 
a  good-natured,  retiring,  likable  young  fel¬ 
low,  with  none  of  the  bumptiousness  that 
he  might  easily  have  had.  Indeed,  his 
modest  demeanor  was  a  plea  ant  relief 
after  the  swaggerings  of  the  pugs  that  in¬ 
fested  my  office  to  have  me  publish  a 
“defi,”  or  to  tell  me  what  they’d  do  to 
Jack  Dempsey  if  they  ever  got  him  in  a 
ring.  Coco  was  “fum  Bummingham, 
.\labamah,”  and  he  had  been  a  “stevedoah 
in  de  woah.”  He  saved  his  money  and 
supported  his  mammy  in  a  style  that  was 
the  envy  of  all  the  colored  sisters  in  that 
part  of  Birmingham. 

.\n  elemental  person  was  Coco,  with  a 
very  limited  vocabulary  and  feA\’  ideas. 
He  worked  hard  at  the  gym,  took  good 
care  of  himself,  and  in  those  moments 
when  he  was  not  in  'active  training  he 
spent  his  time  in  the  comparatively  in¬ 
nocent  occupation  of  walking  up  and  down 
Lenox  .Avenue  with  other  dandies  of 
similar  complexion,  dressed  simply  but 
richly  in  a  checked  suit,  with  numerous 
small  pearl  buttons  sewed  on  by  a  prodigal 
tailor,  a  purple  and  green  shirt  of  almost 
silk,  with  coUar  to  match,  a  tie  that  was 
orange  where  it  wasn’t  red,  a  fuzzy  hat, 
made,  apparently,  of  canary-bird  fuzz,  and 
neat  buttoned  shoes  whe^  creamy  tops 
contrasted  w-ith  their  coffee  bottoms.  His 
crowning  sartorial  glory  was  his  watch- 
charm — an  enormous  gold-mounted  rabbit’s 
foot! 

.\s  I  sat  at  the  01\-mpic  ringside,  I  hoped 
that  Jay  Whalen  had  the  wrong  dope  about 
Coco  and  his  heart.  His  opponent  that 
night.  Bo  Clanc>’,  was  a  third-rater  at 
best,  whose  principal  ring  assets  were  a 
concrete  jaw  and  a  wild  swing.  I  figured 
he’d  be  a  violet-scented  cinch  for  Coco, 
with  that  rapier  right  and  wicked  left  of 
his. 

But  Jay  Whalen  was  right.  When  Coco 
stepped  in,  looking  like  a  statue  done  in 
black  marble,  I  saw  at  once  that  some 
strange  change  had  come  over  him.  He 
was  apparently  pop-eyed  with  fright. 
The  bell  rang,  and  Cl^cy-  at  once  tumbled 
into  a  clinch.  I  saw  him  whisper  some¬ 
thing  in  Coco’s  ear,  and  the  effect  was  much 
the  same  as  if  he  had  landed  a  blow  in  a 


vital  spot.  Coco’s  knees  seemed  to  bog 
down,  his  little  face  was  wrinkled  in  an 
agony  of  dismay. 

He  looked  beaten  before  the  fight  had 
really  begun. 

Gone  was  that  darting,  smashing  attack 
that  suggested  the  panther.  Gone  was 
that  graceful,  evading  ^)eed  that  sug¬ 
gested  the  blacksnake.  He  was  just  a 
badly  scared  darky  on  the  run.  Clanc\-, 
heavy-footed  and  without  science,  rush^ 
after  him  and  Coco  rushed  away.  The 
black  boy  neglected  a  himdred  openings 
into  which  he  might  have  thrust  one  short, 
decisive  punch,  during  the  six  painful 
rounds  that  followed.  .Ml  his  fighting 
skill  had  been  left  in  the  g>-m,  that  was  clear. 

By  clinching,  ducking,  retreating,  he 
managed  to  stay  the  limit,  but  Clanc>-, 
the  third-rater,  outfought  and  outpoint^ 
him  by  a  mile.  Billy  Quirk  sat  in  Coco’s 
comer,  and  even  his  stem  old  poker-face 
couldn’t  conceal  the  disappointmoit  he 
felt  at  the  wretched  showing  of  his  pupil. 

I  was  puzzled.  In  all  my  experience  I 
had  never  known  a  case  just  like  it.  Was 
it  lack  of  heart?  Was  it  pure  yellowness? 
Perhaps.  Yet  Coco  in  the  gym  mixed  it 
gladly  with  the  biggest  and  roughest  that 
came  along.  WTiat  was  it  then? 

I  decided  to  look  up  Billy  Quirk  and  find 
out.  He  must  know.  Billy  had  been  a 
great,  game  little  fighter  in  the  bare¬ 
knuckle  days,  and,  with  fists  pickled  in 
brine  to  niake  them  tough,  he  had  feught 
to  a  finish  many  a  time,  on  the  turf,  fora 
princely  purse  of  fift  dollars.  Only  a 
man  who  was  a  fighter  at  heart  went  in  for 
the  gartie  in  those  days.  To-day  a  good 
many  boxers  are  merely  financiers  with  good 
physiques  and  press-agents.  Billy  was  in 
the  game  because  he  loved  to  fight,  and 
I  knew  that  he  could  spot  a  quitter,  for  he 
hated  one.  If  Coco  was  a  quitter,  why, 
then,  had  Billy  Quirk  taken  him  under  his 
wing  and  spent  a  lot  of  valuable  time 
coaching  him? 

Ill 

IFOCND  BUly  out  on  his  little  health- 
farm  in  Jersey,  teaching  his  grandson, 
aged  four,  how  to  execute  an  effective  left- 
jab.  It  was  here  that  Billy  spent  part  of 
his  time,  rebuilding  fatigued  captains  of 
industry  and  depaunching  bankers,  pro¬ 
fessors  and  actors. 

He  came  bounding  toward  me.  a  picture 
of  health  in  white  flannels,  and  gave  me  a 
hand-shake  that  felt  as  if  I’d  touched  a 
live  wire. 

“Well,  can  I  make  a  white  hope  outa 
\tth?”  he  asked.  This  was  his  stock  joke 
with  me,  which  he  hadn’t  varied  in  the 
fifteen  years  I  had  known  him. 

“No,  but  you  can  tell  me  if  you  are  ever 
going  to  be  able  to  make  a  black  hope  out 
of  Coco  Feeney.”  I  said. 

I  thought  a  slightly  worried  look  flashed 
into  Billy’s  tanned,  incisive  face  as  he 
answered  my  question  by  asking  another. 
“Well,  waiidda  >-uh  thiri?” 
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I  heard  Dad  Finn,  with  a  Jeer  and  a  sneer,  say:  I  m  going  to  gtve  some  Birmingham  undertaher  a  Job  tonight. 


“Frankly,  Billy,  I  don’t  know  what  to 
think  about  Coco.  WTien  I  saw  him  in  the 
gym,  I  thought  he  was  a  world  beater.  I 
thought  you’d  discovered  another  Joe 
Cans.  But  when  I  saw  him  in  the  ring 
against  Clancy,  he  didn’t  seem  to  be  the 
same  man.  He  was  terrible.  I  could  have 
licked  him  myself.” 

“So  yuh  could,  so  jTih  could,”  said  Billy, 
unsmilingly.  “That’s  just  it.  .\nybody 
can  lick  him  in  the  ring.  But  the  champ 
himself  couldn’t  do  it  in  the  g>'m.  ’S  funny, 
damn  funny.” 

“WTiat’s  the  answer?”  I  demanded.  “Is 
he  yellow?” 

“Naw,  he’s  not.  Don’t  j’uh  believe  it. 
I  don’t  have  yella  guys  in  my  stable.  Yuh 
know  that.  And  I  know  a  game  guy  from 
a  yella  one  in  the  dark.  That  dhige  is 
game,  take  it  from  me.  It’s  sompin  dse.” 

“Well,  what  is  it?  Tell  me,  and  I’ll 


keep  it  mum.  if  you  say  the  word.  The 
boy  interests  me.  He  seems  to  have  ever\’- 
thing  a  fighter  needs — ^>'et  he  is  a  fizzle. 
The  problem  interests  me,  as  a  lifelong 
student  of  the  fight  game.  Why  is  he  such 
a  lemon  in  the  ring.  Billy?” 

The  old  trainer  led  me  to  a  seat  on  the 
porch  of  his  house  and  said:  “I’ll  tell 
yuh.  But,  remember,  I  don’t  want  nothin’ 
published  in  the  papers  till  I  .  ive  the  word. 
Get  me?” 

I  assured  him  that  I  got  him. 

“The  reason  Coco  can’t  fight,”  he  said 
solemnly,  “is  because  he  thinks  he  can’t. 
An’  that’s  the  whole  trouble.” 

He  paused  to  light  up  a  venerable  corn¬ 
cob,  and  then  went  on:  “I  know  that  boy 
ain’t  yella.  In  the  g}™  he’s  willin’  to 
tackle  any  guy,  no  matter  how  savage  he 
is.  An’  onst,  in  the  street,  a  gang  of 
young  hoodlums,  all  bigger  than  him. 


jumped  on  him  and  started  to  kick  the 
tar  outa  him.  He  coulda  run  away.  But 
he  didn’t.  He  stood  there  and  battled  the 
whole  gang  of  them.  He’d  knocked  four 
of  them  cold,  when  I  came  along  and 
stopped  the  slaughter.  Yes.  the  kid’s  game. 
But  in  the  ring  it’s  sompin  else  again. 
Somebody  got  his  goat  onst  and  he  ain’t 
never  got  it  back.  This  is  how  it  happens 
“Several  years  back,  when  I  was  off  in 
.\ustralia  with  a  bunch  of  fighters,  I  left 
Coco  back  here.  He  was  just  a  green  kid 
of  eighteen  then,  hardly  ripe  for  the  prelims 
even,  and  I  was  coaxin’  him  along  sorta 
gradual,  because  I  could  see  that  he  had 
the  real  stuff,  and  would  be  a  crackerjack 
some  day.  I  had  let  him  meet  a  fctta 
tenth-rate  boys — set-ups  they  was — be¬ 
cause  I  was  matchin’  him  careful  so  that 
he’d  develop  confidence  when  he  came  to 
box  the  first -rate  boys.  When  I  left,  I  give 
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him  strict  instructions  to  go  easy  and  box 
only  the  soft  ones  till  I  got  baick.  Well, 

I  stayed  out  there  longer  than  I  planned 
to,  and  what  does  Coco  do  but  make  a 
match  with  Dad  Finn.  Or,  what  really 
happened  was  Dad  Finn  forces  tlie  poor, 
ignorant  smoke  into  makin’  a  match  with 
him. 

“Yuh  see.  Dad  Finn  hates  me  like  poison. 

I  showed  him  up  onct  for  the  dirty  crook 
he  is,  and  he’d  been  schemin’  to  get  back 
at  me.  You  know  what  a  sweet  rep  he’s 
got.  One  of  you  sport-writers  christened 
him  the  Guinea  Pig,  because  he’s  a  good 
thing  to  try  experiments  on.  Yuh  know, 
no  fighter  stands  a  chance  of  meeting  the 
Champ  until  he  first  beats  Dad  Finn. 
Dad  is  a  sort  of  gateway.  He’ll  never 
beat  the  Champ  himself,  because  he  is  too 
old,  too  fat  and  too  slow,  but  he’ll  kill  the 
hopes  of  a  lot  of  ambitious  boys,  for  he’s 
one  tough  customer.  That  old  bald  head 
of  his  is  full  of  dirty  tricks.  Believe  me, 
there  ain’t  a  trickier  bird  in  the  game,  un¬ 
less  it’s  his  manager,  Joe  Fisher.  That’s 
a  fine  pair  of  yeggs  for  yuh  and  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  the  game!” 

Billy  digressed  a  moment  to  relieve  his 
feelings  by  language  more  vigorous  than 
printable.  “Well,  Dad  Finn  knew  that 
I.  had  my  heart  set  on  making  a  top- 
notcher  of  Coco.  And  he  thought  he’d 
peeve  me  by  getting  to  the  boy  while  I 
was  away,  and  busting  up  his  fighting 
career.  He  knew,  also,  that  he  could  never 
in  the  world  beat  Coco  in  a  fair  fight.  So 
he  and  Fisher  set  out  to  get  Coco’s  goat, 
and  I  must  say  they  made  a  scientific  job 
of  it.  Only  the  other  day  I  got  the  inside 
story.  I  told  it  to  a  Columbia  University 
prof  who  comes  up  here  to  improve  his 
punch,  and  he  says  they  used  ‘the  power 
of  suggestion.’ 

‘Their  idea  was  to  beat  Coco  before  he 
stepped  into  the  ring  by  making  him  think 
he  was  a  bum,  and  that  he  didn’t  have  a 
chance  to  win.  .\nd  they  done  it!  That 
big  rabbit’s  foot  he  wears  was  a  tip-off 
to  them.  They  soon  sized  him  up  for 
what  he  is — a  simple-minded,  superstitious 
darky,  a  believer  in  signs,  omens,  weejee 
boards,  hoodoos  and  vc^oos. 

“\’ou’d  hardly  believe  the  trouble  them 
two  crooks  went  to  to  scare  all  the  fight 
outa  Coco.  First,  they  fixed  it  so  that  the 
mirror  in  the  gym  where  he  was  trainin’ 
should  fall  with  a  crash  while  he  was  lookin’ 
in  it.  Seven  years  bad  luck,  of  course, 
was  what  it  meant  to  the  poor  smoke. 
Then  they  got  a  kid  to  dump  a  bag  of 
black  cats  into  Coco’s  dressin’-room,  and, 
of  course,  some  of  the  cats  crossed  his  path. 
More  bad  luck.  I  got  this  dope  from 
Turtle-neck  Toomey,  who  used  to  be  a 
•parrin’-partner  of  Dad  Finn’s  but  who 
reformed. 

I  ^HEN  they  sent  him  post-cards  every 
day.  They  had  skulls  and  bones 
draw’ed  on  them  in  blood-red  ink,  and  the 
words  ‘COCO  CANT  FIGHT>rinted  on 
them.  Every  morning  he  got  one  of  them. 
Anybody  but  a  dumb-bell  darky  would  have 
seen  right  off  that  it  was  a  frame-up,  but 
Coco  fell  for  it.  Can  yuh  imagine  it?  Two 
or  three  times  a  day  some  guy  w’ould  call 
Coco  up  on  the  telephone.  Sometimes 
they’d  get  him  outa  bed  at  two  in  the 
momin’.  The  guy  would  say  in  a  deep 
and  awful  voice,  ‘Is  this  Clarence  Dilling¬ 
ham  Feeney,’  which  is  Coco’s  whole  name. 
‘Yessuh,’  Coco  would  answer — he’s  scared 
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of  telephones,  anyhow.  ‘Clarence  Dilling¬ 
ham  Feeney,’  the  guy  would  rrimble,  ‘thou 
art  accursed.  Thou  can’t  fight  in  no  ring. 
Thou  CANT  FIGHT.’ 

“I  dunno  why  spooks  is  always  supposed 
to  say  ‘thou,’  but  that  is  what  this  guy 
used  to  say,  and  Coco  begun  to  lose  weight 
and  look  worried.  Oh,  how  I  wish  I’d 
been  here.  But  I  wasn’t,  and  the  little 
fool  was  goin’  it  alone,  with  no  mother  to 
guide  him,  so  to  speak. 

“They  got  to  sendin’  telegrams  to  Coco 
that  would  be  delivered  at  midnight.  Of 
course,  y’know,  a  telegram  always  means 
bad  news  anyhow  to  a  darky,  and  poor 
Coco  would  tear  open  the  envelope,  with 
tremblin’  fingers,  and  then  read  ‘COCO 
CAN’T  FIGHT,’ signed,  ‘'Die  Evil  Slirit.’ 
Then  he’d  be  too  scared  to  sleep,  and 
would  lose  another  pound. 

“T_TE  WAS  one  hoodooed  coon  the  daybe- 
A  A  fore  the  fight,  when  the  two  crooks 
got  in  their  last  and  best  piece  of  hellishness. 
They  slipped  some  old  gipsy  fortune¬ 
teller  five  bucks,  taught  her  what  to  say, 
and  sent  her  around  to  see  Coco.  Now- 
Coco  has  a  great  weakness  for  havin’  his 
fortune  told,  and  she  had  no  trouble  gettin’ 
him  to  let  her  have  a  slant  at  his  palm. 
The  minute  she  picks  up  Coco’s  hand,  she 
lets  a  yell  outa  her  as  if  she’s  been  stimg 
by  a  wasp. 

“  ‘Oh,  unhappy  man,’  she  hollers. 
‘What  is  this  I  see?’ 

“  ‘Good  Lode,  ma’am,  what  does  3nih 
see?’  gasps  Coco,  his  teeth  chattering. 

“  ‘I  see  that  thou  art  accursed.  Thy 
fight  line  is  broke  plum’  in  half.  That 
means  that  thou  can  not  fight  in  a  ring. 
The  minute  thou  puts  up  thy  mitts  against 
this  here — what  his  name — oh,  yes,  Finn — 
thy  eye  will  lose  its  cimm'n’  and  thy  arm 
will  lose  its  punch.  Oh,  unlucky  black 
man,  Shish  Kabab,  Goddess  of  Swat,  is 
angry  with  thee,  and  has  told  the  Evil 
Spirit  to  put  the  triple  curse  on  thee.  Thou 
can  never,  never,  never  win  a  fight.  Give 
it  up,  foolish  Ethiopian,  and  go  back  to  thy 
old  trade  of  tossin’  cotton  bales  into  freight 
cars.  For  thou  can  never,  never,  never, 
never,  never,  never,  never,  never,  never, 
never  win  a  fight.  I  have  spoken.’ 

“With  that,  she  blows,  leavin’  Coco  as 
pale  as  new  tan  shoes,  w'hich  is  some  pale 
for  Coco. 

“When  the  poor  kid  stepped  into  the 
ring  next  night  his  goat  was  in  Siberia. 
Dad  Finn  steps  up  to  him  as  he  sits  in  the 
comer,  gives  him  a  nasty  glare,  and  says. 
‘Boy,  what  day’s  to-day?’ 

“  ‘Hit  am  de  tent  ob  May,’  says  Coco. 

“  ‘Well,’  says  Dad,  with  a  scowl  that 
would  have  curdled  milk,  ‘on  de  tent  of  May 
next  year,  you’ll  be  just  one  year  dead.’ 

“When  the  bell  rings.  Dad  stands  up, 
rubbers  around  the  crowd,  and  barks,  ‘Is 
there  an  undertaker  in  de  house?  I’ll  have 
a  nice  corpse  ready  for  him  in  about  a 
minute.’ 

“  Poor  Coco!  He  fights,  so  this  Columbia 
professor  tells  me,  subconsciously.  .\n’ 
at  that  he  is  almost  as  good  as  Dad  Finn. 
But  Finn  has  a  jaw  like  a  pavin’-block  and 
when  Coco  lands,  Dad  just  laughs  and 
says:  ‘Nig,  yuh  couldn’t  lick  your  weight 
in  cream-puffs.  Do  yuh  call  that  a  punch? 
Why,  your  punch  wouldn’t  dent  a  derby 
hat.’  Which  doesn’t  encourage  Coco  none, 
for  in  his  other  fights,  when  he  landed,  the 
other  fella  usually  showed  that  it  hurt. 
Coco  done  the  b«t  he  could — considerin’ 


that  his  goat  was  gone.  But  when  Dad 
shoots  at  him,  ‘Yuh  blankety-blank  hunka 
charcoal,  I  know  that  the  Evril  Spirit  has 
got  yuh  hoodooed.  Yuh  can’t  fight,’  Coco 
goes  all  to  pieces,  and  Dad  beats  him  pretty 
bad.  This  scrap  takes  all  the  heart  out 
of  the  boy,  for  Dad  was  the  first  really 
good  fighter  he  ever  met,  and  it  makes  him 
think  he’s  really  a  dub  and  an  Accursed 
One,  and  he’s  just  on  the  point  of  goin’ 
back  to  Alabama  to  juggle  cotton  bales 
when  I  get  home  and  persuade  him  to 
stick  around  and  try  another  fight.  I  been 
workin’  hard  on  him,  and  I  thought  he  was 
pretty  fit.  But  you  seen  him  against  that 
has-been.  Clancy,  and  yuh  seen  how  the 
old  hoodoo  worked.  Clancy  just  whispers 
to  him,  ‘.\ccursed  one,  yuh  can’t  fight,’  and 
Coco  blows  up.  That’s  the  story.  What 
can  we  do  about  it?” 

Billy  Quirk  and  I  sp)ent  the  afternoon 
talking  it  over,  discussing  hoodoos  in 
general,  and  scheming  schemes,  to  regain 
the  lost  goat  of  Clarence  Dillingham 
Feeney,  ebony  athlete.  Finally,  when  it 
came  time  to  catch  the  train  back  to  town, 
I  said  to  Billy: 

“Next  time  that  Columbia  prof  comes 
out  here,  why  don’t  you  put  it  up  to  him? 
He  is  prof  of  psychology  up  there,  and 
maybe  he  knows  something  about  the 
scientific  method  for  recapturing  a  coon’s 
goat.” 

“Mebbe  I  will,”  said  Billy. 


A  FEW  days  later  I  left  for  the  Coast, 
to  cover  a  lightweight  championship, 
and,  while  I  was  out  there,  to  take  a  bit 
of  a  vacation.  It  was  some  months  before 
I  got  back.  The  first  night  after  my  return 
I  dropped  into  the  Olympic  Club,  without 
stopping  to  ask  what  the  card  of  bouts  was. 
The  semi-final  was  just  about  to  start. 
One  of  the  contestants  had  already  taken 
his  comer,  and  was  lolling  there  in  a 
shrieking  purple  bathrobe,  a  look  of  un¬ 
concern  on  his  battle-scarred  face.  It  was 
Bo  Clancy,  and  he  looked  in  fit  condition 
to  put  up  the  fight  of  his  life.  Then  the 
second  gladiator  bounded  through  the 
ropes  and  I  recognized  Coco. 

He  hadn’t  changed,  and  yet  he  had. 
There  was  an  undefinable  something  about 
his  bearing  that  was  different  from  the  last 
time  he  had  faced  Clancy.  He  gave  me  a 
quick,  slightly  nervous  grin.  I  watched 
him  closely.  His  manner  had  a  queer 
mixture  of  confidence  and  concern  in  it. 
He  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  something, 
as  he  sat  while  the  referee  introduce 
Clancy — for  something  besides  the  bell 
which  would  plunge  him  into  the  fight. 
His  gloved  hand  kept  slipping  down  and 
patting  the  pocket  of  his  gaudy  bathrobe. 

He  was  introduced,  and  bobbed  his  head 
to  the  crowd.  Then  the  tense  moment 
before  the  gong  came,  and  as  he  slipped 
off  his  bathrobe,  he  whipped  from  the 
pocket  a  small  bro^ai  bottle  of  unusual 
shape,  and  raised  it  to  his  lips.  .As  he  took 
a  short,  quick  drink,  I  saw  him  gasp,  and 
I  saw  tears  start  to  his  eyes. 

Replacing  the  bottle,  he  turned,  at  the 
gong,  to  meet  Clancy,  and  I  saw  that  some 
strange  thing  had  happened.  Ferocity 
blazed  from  his  eyes.  The  fighting  spirit 
of  the  cave-man  defending  his  mate 
showed  in  his  contracted  face. 

“Accursed  One,”  sang  Bo  Clancy,  lead¬ 
ing  with  his  left.  “Y'uh  can’t  fight.  The 
E^  Spirit’s  put  the  curse  on  yuh.” 


XUH 


TIGER  SYRUP 


“He  has,  has  he,”  said  Coco  between  his 
teeth,  and  countered  ^-ith  a  right  that 
staggered  Clancy.  Then  the  Coco  of  the 
ring  became  the  panther-blacksnake  Coco 
of  the  gym,  and  for  concentrated  fierceness 
of  attack  I’ve  never  seen  anything  to  beat 
the  way  the  little  darky  tore  into  his  bigger 
opponent.  Before  the  round  was  over  he 
had  knocked  Clancy  do'wn  twice,  and  had 
finally  sent  him  hurtling  through  the  ropes 
into  the  lap  of  a  fat  broker  in  the  second 
row.  Bo  was  out  cold. 


Here  was  a  mystery  and  a  miracle. 

What  had  come  over  Coco?  WTiat  had 
put  a  new  heart  into  him,  had  transformed 
him  from  a  dub  in  the  ring  to  a  smashing, 
tearing  tornado?  Could  it  be  the  stuff  in 
that  queer  brown  bottle?  It  looked  that 
way.  One  gulp  had  changed  him,  ap¬ 
parently,  from  a  nervous  kid  into  a  raging 
lion.  Had  Billy  Quirk  discovered  some 
marvelous  new  fluid,  some  elixir  of  swat, 
so  potent  that  one  small  drink  would  turn 
a  lamb  into  a  wolf? 

I  sought  out  Billy  at  his  office  in  his 
town  gym. 

“Well,”  I  said,  “you  certainly  seem  to 
have  restored  Coco’s  morale.” 

“If  by  morale  jnh  mean  goat,  you  said 
a  bucketful,”  replied  Billy. 

“How  on  earth  did  you  do  it?” 

“I  didn’t  do  it.” 

“Who  or  what  did  it,  then?” 

He  looked  mysterious.  “Tiger  Syrup,” 
he  said. 

“Tiger  Syrup?” 

“Yep,  Tiger  Syrupl” 

Then  he  told  me  this  story’,  after  I  had 
promised  to  keep  it  mum  until  he  should 
be  ready  to  have  it  known. 

Coco,  so  Billy  said,  was  just  adjusting 
a  necktie  of  artistic  pattern,  showing 
golden  butterflies  playing  amid  emerald- 
green  leaves  on  a  background  of  pink,  in 
his  dressing  room  in  Quirk’s  Gym.  He 
had  been  rematched  with  Bo  Clancy,  and 
he  was  training  for  the  bout  which  was  to 
decide  for  once  and  all  whether  he  should 
continue  in  the  ring,  or,  a  beaten  man, 
return  to  overalls  and  Birmingham  freight- 
yards.  .^s  Coco  gave  a  final  pat  to  his 
horseshoe  pin  of  imitation  diamonds, 
three  raps  sounded  on  the  door.  Coco 
opened  it.  In  stepped  a  gipsy — one  of  the 
gipsiest  gipsies  ever  seen — aged,  wrinkled, 
with  earrings  like  saucers.  Coco  started 
back,  and  his  eyes  showed  all  w  hite. 

‘“Yuh  leave  me  be,  gipsy,’  he  faltered. 
“I  ain’  done  nothin’  wrong.  I  doan  ex¬ 
peck  to  win  no  fight.  I’se  gwine  back  to 
Bummingham.  hones’  I  is.  I  knows  I’se 
accussed,  gipsy.’ 

“‘Misguided  and  suspicious  African,’ 
says  the  old  dame  in  a  slightly  Hibernian 
accent,  ‘how  does  thou  get  that  way? 
I  am  thy  friend,  thou  poor  fish.  Listen, 
here,  you.’ 

“She  grabbed  Coco’s  hand.  He  was 
scared  too  limp  to  resist. 

‘“I  see  by  this  paw,”  she  pipes, ‘that 
Shish  Kabab,  Goddess  of  Swat,  is  no 
longer  angry  with  thee.  She  will  give 
thee  back  thy  punch.  She  has  sent  thee 
this  magic  bottle  of  Tiger  Syrup.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  most  powerful  potion  known  to 
man  or  devil.  To  make  thisi  quart  bottle 
of  Tiger  S>'rup,  three  hundred  thousand 
savage  tigers  were  boiled  down.  One 
swig  of  this  stuff,  Clarence  DiJJingham 
Feeney,  and  you  are  as  fierce  as  three 


himdred  and  fifty-nine  tigers.  Just  be¬ 
fore  you  start  to  fight  in  the  ring,  take  one 
swig  of  it,  and  no  man  can  stand  up 
against  you.’ 

“‘Oh,  lady  gipsy,  is  you  tellin’  me  de 
troot?”  gasps  Coco. 

“I  art,”  says  the  gipsy.  And  she  goes.” 

That  afternoon,  just  before  Coco  started 
to  spar  with  a  heavyweight  in  the  gym, 
Billy  Qtiirk  saw’  him  take  a  drink  from  the 
brown  bottle.  He  saw’  Coco’s  chest  ex¬ 
pand  and  his  eyes  dilate.  In  less  than  a 
minute,  the  heavyweight  was  battered 
down  by  the  violence  of  Coco’s  assault. 
He  had  tried  Tiger  Syrup.  It  workedi 

I  listened,  amazed,  to  this  story. 

“Billy,”  I  asked,  “what  is  this  stuff?” 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “Coco 
guards  that  bottle  as  if  it  were  his  life,”  he 
said,  by  Iway  of  reply.  “He  sleeps  with 
it  under  his  pillow’.  No  chance  to  examine 
it.” 

I  left  the  gym,  mystified.  A  few  days 
later  I  learned  that  Coco  had  been  matched 
to  meet  Dad  Finn  again.  Dad  had  a  new 
lease  on  life,  had  done  some  strict  training, 
and  was  doing  the  best  fighting  of  his 
career.  If  Coco  could  beat  him,  the  road 
of  Billy’s  dusky  pupil  to  a  match  with  the 
champion  was  clear.  But  it  is  an  old  ring 
adage  that  “they  never  come  back,”  and 
that  if  a  man  once  beats  another  one  he 
can  always  beat  him  thereafter.  That 
bout  will  test  Tiger  Syrup,  all  right,  I 
thought.  .\nd  I  made  up  my  mind  I’d 
see  that  scrap. 


D.\D  FINN  kept  Coco  waiting  in  the 
ring  a  long  time  on  the  night  of  their 
second  battle — an  old  trick  to  make  a 
nervous  man  more  nervous.  When  he  finally 
stepped  through  the  ropes,  he  gave  Coco  a 
glare  that  would  have  scared  the  Dead  Sea 
alive.  Coco  tried  to  return  it,  and  then 
dropped  his  eyes.  From  my  ringside  seat 
I  coidd  see  little  beads  of  perspiration  form 
on  his  half-inch  of  brow. 

“He’s  a  beaten  man,  now,”  said  Jay 
Whalen,  who  sat  next  to  me.  “Once  yel¬ 
low,  always  yellow.”  .\nd  I  was  afraid 
he  spoke  the  truth.  I  shot  a  look  at  Billy 
Quirk,  busy  in  Coco’s  comer.  The  old 
trainer  looked  serene,  even  cheerful.  But 
Coco,  without  question,  w’as  in  a  funk. 

When  the  referee  was  examining  their 
bandaged  hands,  I  heard  Dad  Finn,  with 
a  leer  and  a  sneer,  say:  “Nig,  I’m  goin’  to 
give  some  Birmingham  undertaker  a  job 
to-night.  I  can  lick  all  the  hoodooed 
coons  that  ever  lived.  You  ain’t  got  a 
show.  The  Evil  Spirit  told  me  so.” 

Coco  moistened  dry  lips  as  if  to  reply, 
but  said  nothing.  I  watched  his  knees 
and  saw  that  they  were  trembling.  I 
wondered  how  long  Dad  Finn  would  let 
him  last.  I  feared  that  Finn,  know’n  for 
his  cruelty  and  cunning,  would  beat  up 
Coco  before  the  eyes  of  Billy  Quirk; 
would  prolong  the  bout  so  that  he  could 
cut  the  frightened  but  game  boy  to  ribbons, 
just  to  humiliate  the  man  who  had  trained 
Coco.  For  I  could  see  with  half  an  eye  that 
Coco  was  too  rattled,  too  paralyzed  by  the 
old  jinx,  to  do  anything  but  take  a  beating. 

The  time-keeper  hoisted  his  hand,  ready 
to  strike  the  gong.  Coco  suddenly  turned 
to  Billy  Quirk,  who  handed  him  the  queer 
brown  bottle.  Tilting  back  his  head, 
Coco  poured  a  big  drink  into  his  quivering 
throat.  It  half-blinded  and  half-choked 
him.  Then,  Bong!  The  bell! 


It  all  happened  so  quickly  that  my 
trained  eye  could  hardly  follow  it.  From 
Coco’s  comer  shot  a  black  thimdcrbolt 
a  wild  thing  that  hurled  itself  at  the  as^ 
tounded  Dad,  and  beat  him  back  with  a 
torrent  of  lightning  blows.  Dad,  veteran 
of  miiny  an  assault,  clinched,  but  Coco 
shook  him  loose,  and  crashed  home  blow 
after  blow.  A  more  dismayed  look  I 
have  never  seen  on  human  face  than  the 
look  in  Dad  Finn’s  as  he  tried  to  protect 
his  paving-block  jaw  from  the  torrent  of 
punishing  blows.  He  couldn’t  under¬ 
stand  it. 

“Accursed  One!”  he  managed  to  rasp, 
as  he  clinched  desperately. 

“Rat!”  replied  Coco,  and  stopped  Dad’s 
oaths  that  followed  with  a  stinging  jab 
on  the  mouth. 

Dad  was  wild.  Desperate  measures 
were  needed.  He  clinched  with  Coco, 
and  I  saw  his  small,  evil  eye  watching 
Slim  Boyle,  the  referee.  There  was  a 
fraction  of  a  second  of  silence.  It  was 
pierced  by  a  shrill  cry  from  Finn’s  comer. 

“Hey,  Slim,  look!”  cried  Joe  Fisher,  the 
manager  of  the  beaten  Dad.  For  just 
an  instant  the  referee,  caught  off  his 
guard,  glanced  toward  Fisher.  It  was 
long  enough.  Dad  shot  home  a  foul 
blow.  Coco’s  lips  went  ashen  with  pain. 
Billy  Quirk  let  out  a  bellow  of  rage  and 
protest.  But  Referee  Boyle  hadn’t  seen 
it.  And  just  then  the  round  was  up. 

Coco  tottered  to  his  comer,  nearly  out. 
In  vain  did  Billy  Quirk  mb  him,  flap  towels, 
plead  with  him.  The  blow  had  partly 
paralyzed  him  for  the  time.  If  he  could 
not  come  up  in  sixty  short  seconds,  the 
fight  was  Dad’s.  For  once  in  his  life, 
Billy  Quirk  was  rattled.  He  bent  over 
Coco,  and  I  saw  the  boy’s  lips  move.  I 
have  been  to  the  movies  enough  to  read 
lips  sometimes,  and  I  saw  that  Coco  was 
saying,  “Tiguh  Symp.”  Billy,  rattled, 
had  forgotten  about  it.  He  grabbed  the 
browTi  bottle,  pushed  open  Coco’s  mouth, 
and  poured  great  gulps  of  it  into  the  al¬ 
most  unconscious  fighter.  Then  the  bell 
rang. 

Coco  straightened  up  slowly,  and 
stood  in  his  comer,  uncertainly,  groggily. 
Dad  Finn,  leering  horribly  toward  Billy 
Quirk,  came  rushing  across  the  ring  to 
finish  his  victim.  Coco’s  head  was  slightly 
bent,  and  his  fists  automatically  bad  as- 
siuned  a  fighting  position. 

Just  before  Finn  reached  Coco  I 
heard  Billy  Quirk  snap  sharply:  “Coco, 
you’re  a  tiger!”  And  I  saw  Coco’s  muscles 
grow  suddenly  taut,  and  1  heard  the  growl 
and  snarl  of  a  jungle  killer.  Nobody, 
least  of  all  Dad  Finn,  knows  exactly  to 
this  day  what  happened,  because  there 
was  a  movement  of  inky  black  arras  and 
legs  too  fast  to  follow.  A  white,  hairy 
b^y  shot  through  space  and  landed,  limp, 
half  out  of  the  ring,  in  the  comer  opposite 
Coco’s.  A  terrific  right  to  the  solar  plexus 
and  a  savage  left  to  the  jaw  had  knocked 
Dad  Finn  out,  and  the  referee  could  have 
tolled  a  thousand  seconds  over  his  pros¬ 
trate  form. 


The  next  morning  I  went  around  to 
Quirk’s  Gym  to  contratulate  Billy  and 
Coco  on  the  dramatic  come-back.  Coco 
was  home  in  bed,  but  Billy  was  there,  in 
his  little  office,  adorned  with  autographed 
pictures  of  scores  of  celebrities  of  the  ring. 
He  greeted  me  with  a  grin. 


XUH 
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When  he  wca  not  tn  active  training  he  epent  his  time  waikimf  tuiJ  down  Lenox  avenue  with  other  dandies. 


“WTio  said  they  never  come  back?”  he  “Tiger  Syrup,”  he  said  solemnly.  “You  mean  Professor  Garrison,  the 

asked,  with  a  chuckle.  “.\sk  Dad,  he  “Tiger  Syrup?”  psychologist?” 

knows.”  “Sure.  But  don’t  shout  about  it.  Y’see,  “That’s  the  baby.  .\nd  here  is  a  letter 

“Billy,”  I  said,  “I’m  going  to  find  out  Coco’s  supply  is  runnin’  low.  I’m  goin’  he  wrote  to  me,  after  I  put  Coco’s  problem 
about  Tiger  Syrup.”  to  have  to  hire  Maggie  Turner,  her  that  up  to  him.”  He  handed  me  the  letter 

Billy  got  up,  carefully  locked  the  door,  used  to  be  in  burlesque  years  ago  before  and  I  read: 
and  said:  “Wait  a  minute,  will  yuh?  I  she  bought  a  farm  out  near  mine,  to  put  _  .  .  .  a 

got  to  do  a  little  chemistry.”  on  her  g’psy  make-up  again  and  slip  .  Thenegrom  qu«tion  is  undoubi^y  su^r- 

From  his  pocket  he  took  a  queer-shaped  Coco  another  bottle.  He’s  matched  to  b^n onX^  bJui? p^er  of 
brown  bottle,  identical  with  the  one  Coco  meet  the  champeen  in  a  month,  and  he  11  gestion  that  he  can  not  fight.  It  must  now 
carried.  need  it.”  be  impressed  on  his  brain,  by  the  power  of 

From  another  pocket  he  took  three  “Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Tiger  Syrup  counter-suggestion,  that  he  can  fight.  .\  pos- 

smaller  bottles.  One  was  labeled  “Aro-  is  nothing  but  spirits  of  ammonia,  ginger  sible  method  is  to  give  him  an  evil-tasting, 
matic  Spirits  of  Ammonia.”  one  was  and  taba^o?”  mildly  stimulating  fluid  in  such  a  way  that 

“Jamaica  Ginger,”  and  one  was  “Tabasco  “Sure.  But  with  just  a  bit  of  imagi-  ^5  believe  it  to  hav-e  magic  propertiw. 
Sauce.”  He  carefuUy  mixed  the  con-  nation  thrown  in.”  His  i^nation  will  do  the  r«t.  A  mim  who 

tentsin  awash-b^inand poured  the  poison-  “And  you  got  Uck  C^’s  goat  with  it?”  tJSrd  Lmlly  hLvdnnhLV"  er. 

ous- looking  result  mto  the  queer  brown  “Well,”  said  Billy  modestly.  ‘‘I  ll  admit  s 

l>ottle.  that  it  was  my  idea  to  call  it  Tiger  Syrup,  Billy  shook  the  bottle  thoughtfully. 

“For  the  love  of  Mike,  what’s  the  idea?”  but  the  idea  was  really  thought  up  by  that  “Have  a  drink  of  Tigex  Syrup?”  he 

I  asked  *  professor  up  to  Columbia.”  asked. 
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M 

UNDER  THE 
SPREADING 
CHESTNUT 
TREE 


As  MR.  SMITH  was  looking  through  the 
paper,  he  was  astounded  to  find  an  an¬ 
nouncement  of  his  own  death.  He  went 
to  the  telephone  and  called  up  his  friend 
Brown. 

“Have  you  seen  the  announcement  of 
my  death  in  this  morning’s  p>aper?”  he 
asked. 

“Yes,”  his  friend  replied;  “where  are 
you  speaking  from?” 

One  day  an  Irish  gen-  .r  '.  ]  ; 
tleman  walked  into  the  — ,  ' 

Shelburne  Hotel  in  Dub¬ 
lin  and  asked  the  clerk 
to  guide  him  to  room 
number  twenty-four. 

“I’m  sorry,  sir,  but 
room  twenty-four  is  oc- 
ciy>ied  by  Mr.  Mur- 

phy  ”  .  , 

“Oi  know  it  IS,  the 
man  answered.  “Oi’m 
him.  Oi  fell  out  the 
window.” 

To  OBSERVE  Wash- 
ington’s  birthday  in  a 
fitting  manner,  a  teach¬ 
er  in  a  Yonkers  school 
told  in  detail  the  life  of  the  first  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.  She  empha¬ 
sized  his  honesty,  sincerity,  bravery  and 
self  -  reliance.  At  the  close  of  her  dis¬ 
course,  she  put  this  question  to  the  class: 
“\\’hat  high  office  in  a  nation  could  such 
a  wonderful  man  fill?” 

A  flaxen-haired  boy  of  ten,  sitting  in  a 
rear  seat,  raised  his  hand  and  blushingly 
replied:  “He’d  make  a  nice  husband.” 

“Terribly  rough,  isn’t  U?”  said  the 
stranger  on  the  ocean  liner. 

“Wal.”  replied  the  man  from  the  farm, 
“  ’t wouldn’t  be  so  rough  if  the  cap’n  would 
only  keep  in  the  furrows!” 


M.\N.\GER,  to  patron  who  has  ordered 
mineral  water  and  a  plate  and  furnished 
his  own  sandwich:  “Beg  pardon,  ar,  but 

this  isn’t - ” 

“WTio  are  you?” 

“I’m  the  manager,  sir.” 

“Well,  I  was  just  going  to  send  for  you. 
Why  isn’t  the  orchestra  playing?” 


EDITOR'S  NOTE— Though  the  sign  U 
the  Chestnut  Tree,  no  story  is  barred 
by  its  youth.  We  will  gladly  pay  for 
avsulahle  ones.  Address  all  manu¬ 
scripts  to  *n'he  Chestnut  Tree,”  enclos¬ 
ing  stamped,  addressed  envelope. 


“Talking  of  hens,”  remarked  the 
.\merican  visitor,  “reminds  me  of  an  old 
hen  my  dad  once  had.  She  would  sit 
on  anything  from  a  tennis-ball  to  a  lemon. 
Why,  one  day  she  sat  on  a  piece  of  ice  and 
hatched  out  two  quarts  of  hot  water!” 

“That  doesn’t  come  up  to  a  club-footed 
hen  my  mother  once  had,”  remarked  the 
Irishman.  “They  had  been  feeding  her 
by  mistake  on  sawdust  instead  of  oatmeal. 
Well,  sor,  she  laid  twelve  eggs  and  sat  on 
them,  and  when  they  hatched  eleven  of 
the  chickens  had  wooden  legs  and  the 
twelfth  was  a  woodpecker.” 


A  MAN  sent  his  bumptious  son  to  al¬ 
lege  and  in  a  month  or  so  wrote  inquiring 
how  he  was  gettmg  along  in  the  grind  of 
knowledge.  He  got  this  characteristic 
reply: 

“Fine.  Write  often  and  ask  me  anything 
else  that  puzzles  you.” 


The  late  Clyde  Fitch,  the  playwright, 
was  a  collector  of  rare  phrases.  While 
touring  the  Hudson  valley  he  stopped  at 
a  small  country  hotel  for  dinner  and  or¬ 
dered  beefsteak.  The  waitress  returned, 
announcing:  “The  beefsteak  is  all  over.” 

“.Ml  over  what?”  Fitch  asked. 

“.\11  over  with,”  was  the  reply. 


A  SM.\LL  storekeeper  to  the  surprise  of 
his  brethren  suddenly  decorated  his  win¬ 
dow  with  a  gorgeous  new  blind. 

“Nice  blind  of  yours,  Isaac,”  quoth  his 
neighbor. 

“Yes,  .\aron.” 

“Who  paid  for  it,  Isaac?” 

“The  customers  paid,  Aaron.” 

“What,  the  customers  paid  for  it, 
Isaac?” 

“Yes,  I  put  a  leedle  box  on  my  counter, 
‘For  the  Blind.’  .\nd  they  paid  for  it.” 


CH.\RLES,  being  a  man  of  five  years* 
experience  in  this  world,  was  considered  old 
enough  to  perform  his  own  toUet.  On  one 
occasion  he  was  told  to  wash  his  very 
black  knees.  After  he  had  spent  consider¬ 
able  time  in  the  bathroom,  his  mother 
thought  inquiry  necessary. 

■  “How  are  you  getting  along,  Charles? 
Have  you  got  your  knees  clean?” 

“No,  not  clean,  but” — triumphantly — 
“I’ve  got  them  to  match!” 


A  GENTLEMAN  with  a  taste  for  statis¬ 
tics  applied  to  a  life-insurance  company  for 
information. 

“What  class  of  people  live  the  longest?” 
he  asked. 

“Centenarians,”  replied  the  actuary. 


Little  Lydia  had  been  given  a  ring  for 
a  birthday  present,  but  much  to  her  dis¬ 
appointment  no  one  of  the  guests  at  dinner 
noticed  it.  Finally,  unable  to  understand 
their  obtuseness  or  indifference,  she  ex¬ 
claimed: 

“Oh  dear,  I’m  so  warm  in  my  new  ring!” 


A  SOCIETY  woman  wrote  to  an  army 
officer  at  Camp  Dix' 

“Mrs.  John  Sears  D’X'oille  requests  the 
pleasure  of  Captain  Smith’s  company  at  a 
reception  on  December  fourth.” 

The  next  day  she  received  this  note  of 
acceptance: 

“With  the  exception  of  fourteen  men 
who,  I  regret  to  say,  have  a  week  each  in 
the  guardhouse,  Captain  Smith’s  company 
accepts  with  pleasure  Mrs.  D’Voille’s  in¬ 
vitation  for  the  fourth  of  December.” 


Is. 4  AC  owned  a 
clothing  store  which 
nestled  snugly  sand¬ 
wiched  in  between  the 
clothing  stores  of  .Ab¬ 
raham  and  Moses. 
Needless  to  say,  few 
customers  ever  got  as 
far  as  Isaac’s  place, 
w ith  Abraham  and 
Moses  in  their  re¬ 
spective  doorwa5rs,  and 
he  was  not  prospering. 
Then,  to  wb  in 
the  wounds,  both  com¬ 
petitors  decided  to  put 
him  out  of  business  and 
announced  in  flaming 
red  across  their  win¬ 


dows:  “Twenty  Per  Cent.  Reduction  On  All 
Stock.” 

Not  being  able  to  meet  the  competition, 
Isaac  was  sorely  perplexed  for  a  time,  but 
finally,  in  still  brighter  red  and  larger  let¬ 
ters  than  the  reduction  signs,  he  painted 
across  the  door  of  his  store: 

“MAIN  ENTR.ANCE.” 


I 
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Mr  and  Mrs.  Podostrian! 

Looh  out  for  cars  vOithout- 


WEED 


CKains 


Be  very  careful  whenever  you 
cross  a  slippery  street  in  front  of 
oncoming  motor  cars. 

Pedestrians  take  it  for  granted  that  all  drivers 
have  their  motor  cars  under  perfect  control  and 
can  make  quick  stops  whenever  necessary  and 
under  all  circumstances. 

The  speed  of  a  vehicle  moving  toward  you  is 
very  deceiving.  If  the  driver  happens  to  be  one 
of  those  careless  fellows  who  so  often  take  chances 
without  Weed  Tire  Chains,  you  are  likely  to 
be  run  down.  Such  a  type  of  driver  is  power¬ 
less  to  stop  in  an  emergency.  He  can  apply 
the  brakes — yes — but  the  car  will  continue  its 
forward  momentum  or  skid  over  into  the  curb — 
one  never  knows  just  where  it’s  going  to  land. 


When  you  consider  that  motor  car  accidents 
occur  even  on  dry  streets,  you  must  appreciate  how 
extreme  the  danger  of  crossing  before  cars  oper¬ 
ating  on  wet  and  slippery  streets  without  Weed 
Tire  Chains. 

Suppose  you  slipped  on  the  greasy  pavement 
or  stumbled  in  front  of  one  of  those  chainless 
cars.  In  such  event  the  chances  are  a  hundred 
to  one  that  the  most  skillful  driver  would  not  be 
able  to  save  you. 

When  ALL  motor  vehicle  drivers  “Put  on 
Weed  Tire  Chains  whenever  it  rains’’  and  use 
discretion  in  the  manipulation  of  clutch,  brakes 
and  steering  wheel  to  assist  in  meeting  the  uncer¬ 
tain  surface  conditions,  then  accidents  under 
such  conditions  will  practically  cease  to  happen. 


Americ2ui  Chain  Company,  Incorporated 

BRIDGEPORT  CONNECTICUT 
In  Canada:  Dominion  Chain  Company,  Limited,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 

Largest  Chain  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

The  Complete  Chain  Ling  — Afl  Types,  AH  Sices,  A/I  Fmislies —  From  Plumhers*  Safety  Chain  to  Ships*  Anchor  Chain 

GENERAL  SALES  OFFICE:  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York  City 
DISTRICT  SALES  OFRCES: 

Boston  Chicago  Philadelphia  Pittsburg  Portland,  Ore.  San  Francisco 
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The 

Slave 


IF  WINTER  COMES 

{Continued  from  page  12) 


the  vulgar  i 

every  temp-  \ 

came  the  chance 
to escape.she  turned  her 
back  to  it  and  stayed. 

It  is  a  plot  so  exciting 
— so  marvelously  planned 
—  so  brilliantly  solved —  ^ 

that  it  could  have  been  ■H  \  a 
written  only  by  the  master  f  '  ▼ 
detective 

CRAIG  KENHEPY 

American  Sherlock  Holmes  C:,\  ■v  \ 

ARTHUR&RiiVE 

^he American  Conan  Doyle 

He  is  the  detective  genius  of  our  age.  He 
has  taken  science  —  science  jthat  stands  lor  this 
age — and  alli<-d  it  to  the  mystery  and  romance  of 
detective  fiction.  Even  to  the  smallest  detail, 

I  every  hit  of  the  plot  is  worked  out 
scientifically.  For  nearly  ten  years 
.America  has  been  watching  this 
Craig  Kennedy — marveling  at  the 
strange  new.  startling  things  that 
detective-hero  would  unfold. 

Such  plots  —  such  suspense  — 
with  real,  vivid  people  moving 
through  the  maelstrom  of  life  I 

FREE-POE 

10  Volumes 

To  those  who  send  the  coupon 
promptly,  we  will  give  FREE  a  set 
of  Edgar  Allan  Poe’s  masterpieces 
in  10  volumes.  When  the  police 
of  New  York  failed  to  solve  one  of 
the  most  fearful  murder  mysteries 
of  the  time  Edgar  Allan  Poe— far 
off  in  Paris — found  the  solution — 
the  story  is  in  one  of  these  volumes. 

This  is  a  wonderful  combination. 
Here  are  two  of  the  greatest  writers 
of  mystery  and  scientific  detective 
stories.  You  can  get  the  Reeve  at  a 
remarkably  low  price  and  the  Poe  Free. 
HARPER  &  BROTHERS 
EstaUnM  1817  NEW  YORK 

Gou-jDfrK^ 

^  ivicul  jLV* 

NARPCII  A  •ROTHCRSs  10  rranWiM  MaMr«,  N.  V. 

8»Dd  m*.  mil  eharcM  prepRid.  set  of  Arthur  B.  Reero  —  in  12  toI*. 
AUo  aoi^  UM.  •boorat*!]'  FREE,  th«  oot  of  Edpmr  Allao  Po«.  ta  10 
ToW.  If  Um  books  aro  not  ootiofaoUMir,  I  will  rotara  both  oota  wi^in 
10  daro  at  your  oxpoboo.  Otberwioo  I  will  oond  you  $S.60  witbia 
h  days  and  n  a  n»onO)  for  12  nmoths. 


Gliapter  Three 

Landmarks 

I 

ONE  nature?  In  the  fifth  year  of  thleir 
married  life  thoughts  of  her,  and  of 
the  poignant  and  tremendous  adventure 
on  which  they  were  embarked  together 
were  no  longer  possible,  while  she  lay  in 
bed  beside  him.  They  had  come  to  occupy 
separate  rooms. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  their  married  life 
measles  visited  Penny  Green.  Mabel 
caught  it.  Their  bedroom  was  naturally 
the  sick  room.  Sabre  went  to  sleep  in 
another  room — and  the  arrangement  pre¬ 
vailed.  Nothing  was  said  between  them 
on  the  matter,  one  way  or  the  other.  They 
naturally  occupied  different  rooms  during 
her  illness.  She  recovered.  They  con¬ 
tinued  to  occupy  different  rooms. 

It  was  the  most  natural  business  in  the 
world. 

The  sole  reference  to  recognition  of 
permanency  in  this  development  of  the 
relations  between  them  was  made  when 
Sabre,  on  the  first  Saturday  afternoon  after 
Mabel’s  recovery — he  did  not  go  to  his 
office  at  Tidborough  on  Saturday — carried 
out  his  idea,  conceived  during  her  sickness, 
of  making  the  bedroom  into  which  he  had 
moved  serve  as  his  study  also.  He  had 
never  got  rid  of  hLs  distaste  for  his  “den.” 
He  never  felt  comfortable  there. 

.\t  lunch  on  this  Saturday:  “I  tell  you 
what  I’m  going  to  do  this  afternoon,”  he 
said.  “I’m  going  to  move  my  books  up 
into  my  room.” 

He  had  been  a  little  afraid  the  den  busi¬ 
ness  would  be  re-opened  by  this  intention 
but  Mabel’s  only  reply  was,  “You’d  better 
have  the  maids  help  you.” 

“Yes,  I’ll  get  them.” 

“No,  I’ll  give  the  order,  if  you  don’t 
mind.” 

“Right!” 

And  in  the  afternoon  the  books  were 
moved,  the  den  raped  of  them,  his  bed¬ 
room  awarded  them.  High  Jinks  and 
Low  Jinks  rather  enjoyed  it,  passing  up  and 
down  the  stairs  with  continuous  smirks 
at  this  new  manifestation  of  the  master’s 
ways.  The  book-shelves  proved  rather  a 
business.  There  were  four  of  them,  narrow 
and  high.  “We’ll  carry’  these  longways,” 
Sabre  directed  when  the  first  one  was 
tackled.  “I’ll  shove  it  over.  You  two 
take  the  top  and  I’ll  carry  the  foot.” 

In  this  order  they  struggled  up  the 
stairs.  High  Jinks  and  Low  Jinks  back¬ 
wards  and  the  smirks  enlarged  into  pant¬ 
ing  giggles.  Half-way  up  came  a  loud 
crack. 

“What  the  devil’s  that?”  said  Sabre, 
sweating. 

“I  think  it’s  the  back  of  my  dress,  sir,” 
said  High  Jinks. 

“Good  Lord!”  (Conv’ulsive  giggles). 

I  “You  know.  Low,  you’re  practically  sitting 
I  on  the  dashed  thing.  You’ve  twisted  your¬ 
self  round  in  some  extraordinary  way — ” 

I  Agonizing  giggles. 

Mabel  appeared  in  the  hall  beneath. 
“Raise  it  up,  Rebecca.  Raise  it,  Sarah. 
How  can  you  expect  to  move,  stooping 
like  that?” 

I  They  raised  it  to  the  level  of  their 


waists  and  progression  became  seemly. 
“There  you  are!”  said  Sabre. 

There  was  somehow  a  feeling  at  both 
ends  of  the  bookcase  of  having  been  caught. 


S.ABRE  liked  this  room.  Three  latticed 
windows,  in  the  same  wall,  looked  on¬ 
to  the  garden.  In  the  spaces  between  them 
and  the  two  spaces  between  the  end  win¬ 
dows  and  the  end  walls,  he  placed  his 
book-shelves,  a  set  of  shelves  in  each  space. 

Mabel  displayed  no  interest  in  the  move, 
nor  made  any  reference  to  it  at  tea-time. 
In  the  evening,  hearing  her  pass  the  door 
on  her  way  to  dress  for  dinner,  he  called 
her  in.  He  was  in  his  shirt  sleeves  arrang¬ 
ing  the  books.  “There  you  are!  Not  bad?” 

She  regarded  them,  and  the  room.  “They 
look  all  right.  .Ml  the  same,  I  must  say  it 
seems  rather  funny  using  your  bedroom 
for  your  things  when  you’ve  got  a  room 
down-stairs.” 

“Oh,  well,  I  never  liked  that  room  you 
know.  I  hardly  ever  go  into  it.” 

“I  know  you  don’t.”  .\nd  she  went  off. 
But  the  significance  of  the  removal 
rested,  not  in  the  definite  relinquishment 
of  the  den,  but  in  her  words,  “using  your 
bedroom.”  the  definite  recognition  of  sepa¬ 
rate  rooms. 

.\nd  neither  commented  upon  it. 

.\fter  all,  landmarks,  in  the  course  of  a 
journey,  are  more  frequently  observed  and 
noted  as  landmarks,  when  looking  back 
along  the  journey  than  when  actually  pass¬ 
ing  them.  They  belong  generically  to  the 
past  tense;  one  rarely  says  “This  is  a  land¬ 
mark;”  usually  “That  was  a  landmark.” 


The  bookcases  were  of  Sabre’s  own  de- 
.sign.  He  was  extraordinarily  fond  of 
his  books  and  he  had  ideas  about  their 
arrangement.  The  lowest  shelf  was  in  each 
case  three  feet  from  the  ground;  he  hated 
books  being  “down  where  you  can’t  see 
them.”  .Also  the  cases  were  open,  without 
glass  doors;  he  hated  “having  to  fiddle  to 
get  out  a  bwk.”  He  liked  them  to  be  jiLst 
at  the  right  height  and  straight  to  his  hand. 
In  a  way  he  could  not  quite  describe  (he 
was  a  bad  talker,  framing  his  ideas  with 
difficulty)  he  was  attach^  to  hb  books, 
not  only  for  what  was  in  them,  but  as 
entities.  He  had  written  once  in  a  manu¬ 
script  book  in  which  he  sometimes  wrote 
things,  “I  like  the  feel  of  them  and  I  know 
the  feel  of  them  in  the  same  way  as  one 
likes  and  knows  the  feel  of  a  friend’s  hand. 
.And  I  can  look  at  them  and  read  them  with¬ 
out  opening  them  in  the  same  way  as  with¬ 
out  hb  speaking  one  looks  at  and  can 
enjoy  the  face  of  a  friend.  I  feel  toward 
them  when  I  look  at  them  in  their  shelves, 
well,  as  if  they  were  feeling  toward  me 
just  as  I  am  feeling  toward  them.”  .And 
he  had  added  thb  touch,  which  b  perhaps 
more  illuminating:  “The  other  day  some 
one  had  had  out  one  of  my  books  and  re¬ 
turned  it  upside  down.  I  swear  it  was  as 
grotesque  and  painful  to  me  to  sec  it  up¬ 
side  down  as  if  I  had  come  into  the  room 
and  found  my  brother  standing  on  his  head 
against  the  wall,  fastened  there.  At  least 
I  couldn’t  have  sprung  to  him  to  release 
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him  quicker  than  I  did  to  the  book  to 
upright  it.” 

The  first  book  he  had  ever  bought 
“specially” — that  is  to  say  not  as  one  buys 
a  bun  but  as  one  buys  a  dog — was  at  the 
age  of  sfeventeen  when  he  had  bought  a 
Byron,  the  complete  works  in  a  popular 
edition  of  very  great  bulk  and  very  small 
print.  He  bought  it,  partly  because  of 
what  he  had  heard  during  his  last  term  at 
school  of  “Don  Juan,”  partly  because  he 
had  picked  up  the  idea  that  it  was  rather  a 
fine  thing  to  read  poetry;  and  he  kept  it 
and  read  it  in  great  secrecy  because  his 
mother  (to  whom  he  mentioned  his  inten¬ 
tion)  told  him  that  Byron  ought  not  to  be 
read  and  that  her  father,  in  her  girlhood, 
had  picked  up  Byron  with  the  tongs  and 
burnt  him  in  the  garden.  This  finally  de¬ 
termined  him  to  buy  Byron. 

He  BEG.A.X  to  read  it  precisely  as  he  was 
accustomed  to  read  books — that  is  to 
say  at  the  beginning  and  thence  steadily  on¬ 
wards.  “On  the  Death  of  a  Young  Lady” 
(.\dmiral  Parker’s  daughter,  explained  a 

footnote) ;  “To  E - “To  D-- — ”  and 

so  on.  There  were  708  pages  of  this  kind 
of  thing  and  “Don  Juan”  was  at  the  end, 
in  the  five  hundreds. 

When  he  had  laboriously  read  thirty- 
six  pages  he  decided  that  it  was  not  a  fine 
thing  to  read  poetry  and  he  moved  on  to 
“Don  Juan,”  page  5.33.  The  rhymes  sur¬ 
prised  him.  He  had  no  idea  that  poetry — 
poetry — rhymed  “annuities”  with  “true  it 
is”  and  “Jew  it  is.”  He  turned  on  and 
numbered  the  cantos — sixteen;  and  then 
the  number  of  verses  in  each  canto  and  the 
total — two  thousand  one  hundred  and 
eighty.  Who-o-ol  It  was  as  endless  as  the 
7^  pages  had  apjieared  when  he  had 
stagger^  as  far  as  page  36.  He  began  to 
hunt  for  the  particular  verses  w'hich  had 
caused  “Don  Juan”  to  be  recommended  to 
him  and  presumably  had  caused  his  grand¬ 
father  to  carry  out  Byron  with  the  tongs 
and  bum  him  in  the  garden.  He  could 
not  find  them.  He  chucked  the  rotten 
thing. 

But  as  he  was  putting  the  rotten  thing 
away  his  eye  happened  upon  two  lines  that 
struck  into  him — it  was  like  a  physical 
blow — the  most  extraordinary  sensation: 

The  isles  of  Greece,  the  isles  of  Greece 
Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sung. 

He  caught  his  breath.  It  was  extraor¬ 
dinary.  What  the  dickens  was  it?  \ 
vision  of  exquisite  and  unearthly  and  bril¬ 
liantly  colored  beauty  seemed  to  be  before 
his  eyes.  Islands,  all  white  and  green  and 
in  a  sea  of  terrific  blue.  .And  music,  the 
thin  note  of  distant  trumpets.  .Amazing! 
He  read  on.  “Where  Delos  rose  and 
Phoebus  sprung!  Eternal  Summer  gilds 
them  yet.”  Terrific,  but  not  quite  so 
terrific.  And  then  again  the  terrific,  the 
stunning,  the  heart<lutching  thing.  On  a 
different  note,  with  a  different  picture, 
cole  red  'n  grays. 

I  The  inount".ins  look  on  Marathon — 

And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea. 

MiLsic!  The  trumpets  thinned  away, 
exquisitely  thin,  tiny,  gone!  .And  high 
above  the  mountains  and  far  upon  the  sea 
an  organ  shook. 

He  said  “Well,  I’m  dashed!”  and  put 
the  book  away. 


IV 

IT  W.AS  years  after  the  Byron  episode — 
after  he  had  come  down  from  Cam¬ 
bridge,  after  he  had  traveled  fairly  widely, 
and  luckily,  as  tutor  to  a  delicate  boy,  and 
after  he  had  settled  down,  from  his  father’s 
house  at  Chovensbury,  to  learn  the  Fortune, 
East  &  Sabre  business,  that  he  began  to 
collect  the  books  which  now  formed  his 
collection.  His  intense  fondness  for  books 
had  come  to  him  late  in  life,  as  love  of 
literature  goes.  He  was  reading  at  twenty- 
eight  and  thirty  literature  which,  when  it  is 
read  at  all,  is  as  a  mle  read  ten  years 
younger  because  the  taste  is  there  and  is 
voracious  for  satisfaction:  as  a  young  and 
vigorous  animal  for  its  meals.  But  at 
twenty-eight  and  thirty,  reading  for  the 
first  time,  he  read  sometimes  with  a  sense 
of  revelation,  always  with  an  enormous 
satisfaction.  Especially  the  poets.  And 
constantly  in  the  poets  he  was  coming 
across  lines,  the  sheer  beauty  of  which 
shook  him  precisely  as  the  Byron  lines  had 
first  shaken  him. 

His  books  appeared  to  indicate  a  fair 
number  and  a  fair  diversity  of  interests; 
but  their  diversity  presented  to  him  a 
common  quality  or  group  of  qualities. 
Some  history,  some  sociology,  some  Spen¬ 
cer,  some  Huxley,  some  Haeckel,  a  small 
text-ljKX)k  of  geology,  a  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  pure  literature,  Morley’s  edition 
of  English  Men  of  Letters,  the  English 
essayists  in  a  nice  set,  Shakespeare  in  many 
forms  and  so  much  poetry  that  at  a  glance 
his  library  was  all  poetry.  All  the  books 
were  picked  up  at  second-hand  dealers  in 
Tidborough,  none  had  cost  more  than  a 
few  shillings;  the.  common  quality  that 
bound  them  was  that  they  stirred  in  him 
imaginative  thought,  they  presented 
images,  they  suggested  causes,  they  re¬ 
vealed  processes;  the  common  group  of 
qualities  to  which  they  ministered  were 
beauty  and  mystery,  sensibility  and  won¬ 
der.  They  made  him  think  about  things, 
and  he  liked  thinking  about  things;  the 
poets  filled  his  mind  with  beauty,  and  he 
was  strangely  stirred  by  beauty. 

V 

Here,  in  the  effect  upon  him  of  beauty 
and  of  ideas  communicated  to  his  mind 
by  his  reading — first  manifested  to  him  by 
the  Byron  revelation — was  the  mark  and 
label  of  his  individuality;  here  was  the  link¬ 
ing  up  of  the  boy  who  as  Puzzlehead  Sabre 
would  wrinkle  up  his  nut  and  say  “Well,  I 
can’t  quite  see  that,  sir”  with  the  man  in 
whom  the  same  habit  persisted :  he  saw  much 
more  clearly  and  infinitely,  more  intensely 
with  his  mind  than  with  his  eye.  Beauty  of 
place  imagined  was  to  him  infinitely  more 
vivid  than  beauty  seen.  And  so  in  all 
affairs;  it  w’as  not  what  the  eye  saw  or  the 
ear  heard  that  interested  him;  it  was  what 
his  mind  saw,  questing  behind  the  scene 
and  behind  the  speech,  that  interested  him, 
and  often,  by  the  intensity  of  its  perception, 
,hvX>k  him. 

“Puzzlehead”  they  had  called  him  at  his 
preparatory  school— Old  Puzzlehead  Sabre, 
the  chap  who  alw-ays  wrinkled  up  his  nut 
over  things  and  came  out  with  the  most 
extraordinary  ideas.  He  had  remained,  and 
increasingly  become,  the  puzzler.  And  pre¬ 
cisely  as  he  ceased  to  share  a  room  with 
Mabel,  and  carried  himself  with  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  his  own  apartment,  so,  by  this  fifth 


vear  of  his  married  life,  he  had  come  to 
know  w'ell  that  he  shared  no  thoughts  with 
her;  he  carried  them,  with  increasing  ab¬ 
sorption  in  their  interest,  to  the  processes 
of  his  own  mind. 

“My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is,”  wrote 
one  of  his  poets. 

In  the  increasing  solitariness  of  his  mar¬ 
ried  life,  his  thoughts  came  to  be  something 
into  which  he  could  retire,  as  into  a  pri¬ 
vate  chamber;  which  he  could  put  on,  as  a 
garment:  and  in  the  privacy  of  the  cham¬ 
ber,  or  within  the  sleeves  of  the  garment, 
he  received  a  sense  of  detachment  from 
normal  life  in  w’hich,  vaguely,  he  pondered 
things. 

VI 

V.AGUELY — without  solution  of  most 
of  the  problems  that  puzzled  him,  and 
without  even  definite  knowledge  of  the 
line  along  which  solution  might  lie,  here, 
in~  these  cloisters  of  another  world — his 
own  world — he  paced  among  his  ideas  as 
a  man  might  pace  around  the  dismantled 
and  scattered  intricacies  of  an  intricate 
machine,  knowing  the  parts  could  be  put 
together  and  the  thing  worked  usefully, 
not  knowing  how  on  earth  it  could  ^ 
done.  “This  goes  in  there,  and  that  goes 

in  there,  but  how  on  earth - ?”  Here, 

into  these  cloisters,  he  dragged  the  parts 
of  all  the  puzzles  that  perplexed  him:  his 
relations  with  Mabel;  his  sense,  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  ways  as  they  came  up,  of  the  odd 
business  that  life  was;  his  strong  interest 
in  the  social  and  industrial  problems,  and 
in  the  political  questions,  from  time  to 
time  before  the  public  attention. 

He  could  be  imagined  assembling  the 
parts,  dragging  them  in,  checking  them 
over,  slamming  the  door,  and — “How  on 
earth?  What  on  earth?”  There  was  a 
key  to  all  these  problems.  There  was  a 
definite  way  of  coordinating  the  parts  of 
each.  But  what? 

He  began  to  have  the  feeling  that  in  all 
the  puzzles,  not  only,  though  particularly, 
of  his  own  life  as  he  had  come  to  live  it, 
but  of  life  in  general  as  it  is  lived,  some 
mysterious  part  was  missing. 

That  was  as  far  as  he  could  get. 

He  was  like  a  man  groping  with  his  hand 
through  a  hole  in  a  great  door  for  a  key 
lying  on  the  other  side.  Nothing  w  as  to  be 
seen  through  the  hole,  and  only  the  arm 
to  the  elbow  could  get  through  it.  Not 
the  shape  of  the  key  nor  its  position  was 
known.  But  he  was  absolutely  certain  it 
was  there.  One  day  he  might  put  his  hand 
on  it. 

Ckapter  Four 

Sabre's  Daily  Ride 

I 

HE  Penny  Green  Garden  House  De¬ 
velopment  Scheme  was  begun  in  1910. 
In  1908,  the  year  of  the  measit's  and  the 
separated  bedrooms,  no  shadow  of  it  had 
yet  been  thrown.  It  never  occurre-d  to 
any  one  that  a  railway  would  one  day  link 
Penny  Green  with  Tidborough  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  surrounding  world,  or  that  a 
railway  to  Tidborough  was  desirable. 
Sabre  bicycled  in  daily  to  Fortune,  East 
&  Sabre’s  and  the  daily  ride  to  and  fro 
had  become  a  curious  pleasure  to  him. 

There  had  once  occurred  to  him,  as  he 
rode  and  thereafter  had  persisted  and  ac¬ 
cumulated,  the  feeling  that,  on  the  daily. 
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8oIitar>’  passage  between  Tidborough  and 
Penny  Green,  he  was  mysteriously  detached 
horn,  mysteriously  suspended  between, 
the  two  centers  that  were  his  two  worlds, 
his  business  world  and  his  home  world. 

With  its  daily  recurrence  the  thought 
developed:  it  enlarged  to  the  whimsical 
notion  that  here,  on  his  bicycle  on  the  road, 
he  was  magically  escaped  out  of  his  two 
worlds,  not  belonging  to  or  responsible  to 
either  of  his  two  worlds,  which  amounted 
to  delicious  detachment  from  all  the  uni¬ 
verse.  A  mjrsteriously  aloof,  free,  irre- 
^nsible  attitude  of  mind  was  thus  ob¬ 
tained;  it  was  a  condition  in  which — as  one 
looking  down  from  a  high  tower  on  scurry¬ 
ing,  ant-like  human  beings — their  oddness, 
their  futility,  the  apparent  aimlessness  of 
their  excited  scurrying,  became  apparent: 
hoice  frequent  thought,  on  these  rides, 
on  the  rather  odd  thing  that  life 
was. 

He  was  not  in  the  least  aware  that  so 
simple,  so  practical  and  so  obviously 
essential  a  thing  as  his  daily  ride — as 
simple,  practical  and  obviously  essential 
as  getting  out  of  bed  in  the  morning  and 
returning  to  bed  at  night — was  molding 
a  mind  always  prone  to  develop  meditative 
grooves.  But  it  did  develop  his  mind  in 
the  extraordinary  way  in  which  minds  are 
molded  by  the  most  simple  habits.  On 
entering  his  Penny  Green  world,  on  the 
return  home,  or  on  entering  his  Tidborough 
office  world,  on  the  way  out,  he  had  some¬ 
times  a  curious  feeling  of  descending  into 
this  odd  affair  of  life  to  which  he  did  not 
really  belong.  And  for  the  few  moments 
while  the  feeling  persisted  he  sometimes, 
more  or  less  unconsciously,  took  toward 
affairs  a  rather  whimsical  attitude,  as 
though  they  did  not  really  matter;  an 
irritating  attitude,  unpractical,  it  was  some¬ 
times  hinted  to  him  by  his  partners;  an 
irritating  attitude,  “You  really  are  very 
difficult  to  understand  sometimes”  it  was 
often  told  him  by  Mabel. 

II 

M.ABEL  was  two  years  younger  than 
Sabre,  twenty-five  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage  and  just  past  her  thirtieth  birth¬ 
day  when  the  separate  rooms  were  first 
occupied.  A  habit  of  sudden  laughter, 
rather  loud,  was  rather  characteristic  of 
her.  Her  laugh  came  suddenly,  and  very 
heartily,  at  anything  that  amus^  her  and 
without  her  first  smiling  or  suggesting  by 
any  other  sign  that  she  was  amused.  And 
it  came  thus  abruptly  out  of  a  face  the 
expression  of  which  was  normally  rather 
severe.  Probably  of  the  same  mentality 
was  her  habit  of  what  Sabre  called’^“flying 
up.”  She  “flew  up”  without  her  speech 
first  warming  up;  but  of  her  flying  up, 
unlike  her  sudden  burst  of  laughter.  Sabre 
came  to  know  certain  premonitory  symp>- 
toms  in  her  face.  Her  face  what  he 
called  “tightened.”  In  particular  he  used 
to  notice  a  curious  little  constriction  of  the 
sides  of  her  nose,  rather  as  though  invisible 
tweezers  were  pressing  it.  She  had  rather 
a  long  nose  and  this  pleased"  her,  for  she 
once  read  somewhere  that  long  noses  were 
aristocratic.  She  stroked  her  nose  as  she 
read  the  statement. 

Her  complexion  was  pale,  though  this 
was  perhaps  exaggerated  by  her  coloring, 
which  was  dark.  Her  features  were 
noticeably  regular  and  noticeably  refined, 

though  her  eyes  were  the  least  little  bit 
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inclined  to  be  prominent;  when  Sabre 
married  the  Dean  of  Tidborough’s  only 
daughter  it  was  said  that  he  had  married 
“a  good-looking  girl,”  also  that  he  had 
married  “a  very  nice  girl;”  those  were  the 
expressions  us^.  She  liked  the  company 
of  men  and  she  was  much  liked  by  men 
(the  opinion  of  the  garrulous  Hapgood  may 
be  recalled  in  this  connection).  She  very 
much  liked  the  society  of  women  of  her 
own  age  or  older  than  herself,  and  she  was 
very  popular  with  such.  She  did  not  like 
girls,  married  or  unmarried. 

M.\BEL  belonged  to  that  considerable 
class  of  persons  who,  in  conversation, 
begin  half  their  sentences  with  “.\nd  just 
imagine — ”  or  “.^nd  only  fancy — ”  or 
“.\nd  do  you  know — ”  These  exclama¬ 
tions,  delivered  with  much  excitement,  are 
introductory  to  matters  considered  ex¬ 
traordinary,  and  their  users  might  be 
imagined  somewhat  easily  astonished.  But 
they  have  a  compensatory  steadiness  of 
mind  in  regard  to  much  that  mystifies 
other  people.  To  Mabel  there  was  nothing 
mysterious  in  birth,  or  in  living,  or  in 
death.  She  simplj'  woidd  not  have  under¬ 
stood  had  she  bwn  told  there  was  any 
mystery  in  these  things.  One  was  born, 
one  lived,  one  died.  What  was  there  odd 
about  it?  Nor  did  she  see  anything  mys¬ 
terious  in  the  intense  preoccupation  of 
an  insect,  or  the  astounding  placidity  of 
a  primrose  growing  at  the  foot  of  a  tree. 
An  insect — you  kifled  it.  A  flower — you 
plucked  it.  What’s  the  mystery? 

Her  life  was  living  among  people  of  her 
own  class.  Her  measure  of  a  man  or  of  a 
woman  was:  Were  they  of  her  class?  If 
they  were  she  gladly  accepted  them  and 
appeared  to  find  considerable  pleasure  in 
their  society.  Whether  they  had  attrac¬ 
tive  qualities  or  unattractive  qualities  or 
no  qualities  at  all  did  not  affect  her.  The 
only  quality  that  mattered  was  the  quality 
of  being  well-bred.  She  called  the  classes 
beneath  her  onm  standard  of  breeding 
“the  lower  classes”  and  so  long  as  they 
left  her  alone  she  was  perfectly  content  to 
leave  them  alone.  In  certain  aspects  she 
liked  them.  She  liked  “a  civil  trades¬ 
man”  immensely;  she  liked  a  civil  charwo¬ 
man  immensely  and  she  liked  a  civil 
workman  immensely.  It  gave  her  as  much 
pleasure,  real  pleasure  that  she  felt  in  all 
her  emotions,  to  receive  civility  from  the 
classes  that  ministered  to  her  class — ser¬ 
vants,  tradespeople,  gardeners,  carpenters, 
plumbers,  postmen,  policemen — as  to  meet 
any  one  in  her  own  class.  It  never  occurred 
to  her  to  reckon  up  how  enormously  varied 
was  the  class  whose  happy  fortune  it  was 
to  minister  to  her  class  and  she  would  not 
have  been  in  the  remotest  degree  interested 
if  any  one  had  told  her  how  numerous  the 
class  was.  It  never  occurred  to  her  that 
any  of  these  people  had  homes,  and  it 
never  occurred  to  her  that  the  whole  of 
the  lower  classes  lived  without  any  margin 
at  all  beyond  keeping  their  homes  to¬ 
gether,  or  that  if  they  stopped  working 
they  lost  their  homes,  or  that  they  looked 
forward  to  nothing  beyond  their  working 
years  because  there  was  nothing  beyond 
their  working  years  for  them  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to.  Nor  would  it  have  interested  her 
in  the  remotest  degree  to  hear  this.  The 
only  fact  she  knew  about  the  lower  classes 
was  that  they  were  disgustingly  extrav¬ 
agant  and  spent  every  penny  they 
earned. 


Ill 

Mabel  was  not  demonstrative.  She 
had  no  enthusiasms  and  no  sympa¬ 
thies.  Enthusiasms  and  sympathies  in  other 
people  made  her  laugh  with  her  charac¬ 
teristic  burst  of  sudden  laughter.  It  was 
not,  as  with  some  persons,  that  matters 
calling  for  sympathy  made  her  impatient — 
as  xcry  robust  people  are  often  intensely 
impatient  with  sickness  and  infirmity. 
She  never  would  say  “I  have  no  patience 
with  such  and  such  or  so  and  so.”  She  had 
plenty  of  patience.  It  was  simply  that  she 
had  no  imagination  whatsoever.  WTiatever 
she  saw  or  heard  or  read,  she  saw  or  heard 
or  read  exactly  as  the  thing  presented 
itself.  If  she  saw  a  door  she  saw  merely  a 
piece  of  wood  with  a  handle  and  a  keyhole. 
It  may  be  argued  that  a  door  is  merely  a 
piece  of  wood  with  a  handle  and  a  keyhole, 
and  that  is  what  Mabel  would  have  argued. 
But  a  door  is  in  fact  the  most  intriguing 
mystery  in  the  world  because  of  what  may 
be  the  other  side  of  it  and  of  what  goes  on 
behind  it.  To  Mabel  nothing  was  on  the 
other  side  of  anything  she  saw  and  nothing 
went  on  behind  it. 

A  person  or  a  creature  in  pain  was  to 
Mallei  a  person  or  a  creature  “laid  up.” 
Laid  up — out  of  action — not  working  prop- 
perly;  like  a  pencil  without  a  point.  A 
picture  was  a  decoration  in  paint  and  was 
either  a  pretty  decoration  in  paint  or  not 
a  pretty  decoration  in  paint.  Music  was 
a  tune,  and  was  either  a  tune  or  merely 
music.  .A  book  was  a  story  and  if  it  was 
not  a  story  it  was  “some  stuff.”  A  flower 
was  a  decoration.  Poetry,  such  as: 

While  the  still  mom  went  out  with  sandals 
gray, 

was  simply  writing  which,  obviously,  had 
no  real  meaning  whatsoever,  and  ob¬ 
viously — well,  read  the  thing — was  not 
intended  to  have  any  meaning.  A  fine 
deed  was  fine  precisdy  in  proportion  to 
the  social  position  of  the  person  who  per¬ 
formed  it.  Scott’s  death  at  the  South 
Pole  when  that  was  announced  in  1913, 
was  fine  because  he  was  a  gentleman.  The 
disaster  of  the  colliers  entombed  in  the 
Welsh  Senghenydd  mine  which  happened 
in  the  same  year  was  sad.  “How  sad!” 
She  read  the  account,  on  the  first  day, 
with  the  paper  held  up  wide  open  and  said 
“How  sad!”  and  turned  on  to  something 
for  which  the  paper  might  be  folded  back 
at  the  place  and  read  comfortably.  Scott’s 
death  she  read  with  the  paper  folded  back 
at  the  account.  She  liked  seeing  the 
pictures  of  La<ly  Scott  and  of  Scott’s  little 
boy.  She  read  the  captiqn  under  one  of 
the  pictures  of  the  wives  and  families  of 
the  429  colliers  killed  in  the  Senghenydd 
mine,  but  not  under  any  of  the  others. 
The  point  she  noted  was  that  all  the  women 
“of  that  class”  wore  “those  awful  cloth 
caps” — the  colliers’  women  just  the  same 
as  the  women  in  the  mean  streets  of 
Tidborough  Old  Town. 

She  was  never  particularly  grateful  for 
anything  given  to  her  or  done  for  her;  not 
because  she  was  not  pleased  and  glad,  but 
because  she  could  invest  a  gift  with  no 
imagination  of  the  feelings  of  the  giver. 
The  thing  was  a  present  just  as  a  rasher 
of  bacon  was  a  rasher  of  bacon.  You  said 
thank  you  for  the  present  just  as  you  said 
thank  you  for  the  bacon.  What  more  was 
to  be  said? 

She  reveled  in  gossip,  that  is  to  say  in 
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red  flannel  to  the  poor;  she  thought  self,  though.  I’m  going  to  chop  a  marking 
generosity  meant  giving  money  to  some  peg.  I’ve  done  a  heavyweight  world’s 

one;  she  thought  selfishness  meant  not  record  on  that  run  in  on  my  bike - ” 

giving  money  to  some  one.  She  had  no  “Oh,  that!”  said  Mabel, 

idea  that  the  only  real  charity  is  charity  .\nd  when  he  had  gone  out  into  the  wood- 

of  mind,  and  the  only  real  generosity,  yard,  Low  Jinks  staring  after  him  with 
generosity  of  mind,  and  the  only  real  the  uplifted  eyebrows  with  which  both 
selfishness,  selfishness  of  mind.  .\nd  she  sisteit,  the  glum  and  the  grim,  commonly 
simply  would  not  have  understood  it  if  received  the  master’s  “ways,”  Mabel  said 
it  had  been  explained  to  her.  .•Vs  people  in  the  gently  pained  way  which  was  her 
are  judged,  she  was  entirely  nice,  entirely  admirable  method  of  administering  re¬ 
worthy,  entirely  estimable.  And  with  that,  bukes  in  the  kitchen;  “The  woodshed  is 
for  it  does  not  enter  into  such  estimates,  the  place  for  the  small  wood  ax,  Rebecca.” 
she  had  neither  feelings  of  the  mind  nor  Rebecca  unsmirked  her  smirk:  “Yes, 
of  the  heart  but  only  of  the  senses.  .•VU  m’m.” 

that  her  senses  set  before  her  she  either  \  little  later  the  sound  of  loud  hammer- 
over-valued  or  under- valued;  she  was  the  ing  took  Mabel  to  the  gate.  .Vcross  the 
complete  and  perfect  snob  in  the  most  road,  at  the  edge  of  the  green.  Sabre  was 
refined  and  purest  meaning  of  the  word.  energetically  driving  in  the  peg  with  the 
She  was  much  liked,  and  she  liked  many,  back  of  the  ax.  He  was  squatting  and  he 

looked  up  highly  pleased  with  himself  and, 
IV  as  his  words  implied,  with  her.  “Come  to 

see  it?  Good!  How’s  that  for  an  effort, 

Her  husband,  Mabel,  in  her  constant  eh?  Look  here  now.  Yesterday  I  only  got 
phrase,  “simply  could  not  under-  as  far  as  here,”  and  he  walked  some  paces 
stand.”  It  was  extraordinary  to  her  how  toward  Mr.  Fargus’s  gate  and  struck  his 
he  seemed  to  invest  the  simplest  things  heel  in  the  ground  and  looked  at  her,  smil- 
with  some  inner  or  particular  quality  ing.  “Absolutely  the  same  conditions, 
which  to  her  was  blankly  hidden.  Even  mind  you.  No  wind  .\nd  I  always  start 
so  simple  and  ordinary  a  thing  as  his  daily  from  the  top  practically  at  rest ;  and  yet 
bicycle  ride  to  the  office.  always  finish  up  different.  Jolly  funny. 

He  made  what  she  called  a  childish  game  eh?” 
of  it.  She  opened  the  gate  for ‘him:  “What 

Every  day  on  the  ride  home  Sabre  ceased  you  can  see  in  it!”  she  murmured, 
pedaling  at  precisely  the  same  point  on  He  said  “Oh,  well!” 
the  slope  down  into  Penny  Green  and 

freewheeled  until  the  machine  came  to  a  V 

j  standstill  within  a  few  yards  of  his  own 
gate.  This  point  of  cessation  was  never  13  UT  on  the  following  day  he  was  sur- 
twice  in  a  week  at  the  same  spot ;  and  ^  prised  and  intensely  pleased  to  see  his 
Sabre  found  great  interest  in  seeing  every  champion  peg  gleaming  white  in  the  sun- 
day  exactly  where  it  would  be,  and  by  shine.  Mabel  was  in  the  moming-room 
intense  wriggling  of  his  front  wheel  and  sewing. 

prodigious  feats  of  balancing,  squeezing  out  “Hullo,  sewing?  I  say,  did  you  paint 
of  the  machine’s  momentum  the  last  p)Os-  my  peg?  How  jolly  nice  of  you!” 
sible  fraction  of  an  inch.  There  was  a  She  looked  up:  “Your  peg?  What  peg?” 

magnificent  distance  record  when,  on  one  “That  record  distance  peg  of  mine, 

single  occasion  only,  he  had  been  deposited  Painted  it  white,  haven’t  you?” 
plumb  in  line  with  his  own  gate;  and  there  “No,  I  didn’t  paint  it!” 

was  a  divertingly  lamentable  shortage  rec-  “Who  the  dickens — ?  Well,  I’ll  just 

ord,  touched  on  more  than  one  occasion,  wash  my  hands.  Not  had  tea,  have  you? 
when  he  had  come  to  ground  plumb  in  line  Good.” 

with  the  gate  of  Mr.  Fargus,  his  neighbor  When  Low  Jinks  came  to  his  room  with 
on  that  side.  hot  water — a  detail  of  the  perfect  ap- 

Each  of  these  records,  though  marked  jwintment  of  the  house  under  Mabel’s 
by  the  gates,  was  also  and  more  exactly  management  was  her  rule  that  Rebecca 
marked  by  a  peg  hammered  into  the  edge  always  came  to  the  door  for  the  master’s 
of  the  green.  bicycle,  handed  him  the  brush  for  his  shoes 

This  was  childish  and  Mabel  said  it  was  and  trousers,  and  then  took  hot  water  to 
childish  when  her  attention  was  drawn  to  his  room — he  asked  her,  “I  say,  Low  Jinks, 
the  diversion.  On  the  day  the  great  dis-  did  you  paint  that  peg  of  mine?” 
tance  record  was  created  he  came  rather  Low  Jinks  colored  and  spoke  apologeti- 
animatedly  into  the  kitchen  where  she  cally:  “Well,  I  thought  it  would  show  up 
happened  to  be.  “I  say,  what’s  happened  better,  sir.  There  was  a  drop  of  white- 

to  that  small  wood  ax.  Is  it  in  here?”  wash  in - ” 

Mabel  followed  the  direction  of  the  “By  Jove,  it  does.  It  looks  like  a 
convulsive  start  made  by  Low  Jinks  and  regular  winning-post.  Jolly  nice  of  you, 
produced  the  small  wood  ax  from  under  Low.” 

the  dresser,  also  directing  at  Low  Jinks  Two  months  afterward  the  bicycle  did 
a  glance  which  told  Low  Jinks  what  she  the  worst  on  record.  This  was  a  surprising 
perfectly  well  knew;  namely,  that  under  affair;  the  runs  had  recently  been  excitingly 
the  dresser  was  not  the  place  for  the  small  good;  and  when  Low  Jinks  came  out  to 
wood  “Whatever  do  you  want  it  for  take  the  bicycle  he  greeted  her:  “1  say, 
all  of  a' sudden?”  Mabel  asked.  Low  Jinks,  I  only  got  just  up  to  Mr. 

He  felt  the  edge  with  his  thumb.  “Low — ”  Fargus’s  gate  just  now.  Worst  I’ve  ever 
Mabel’s  face  twitched.  He  had  persisted  done.” 

in  the  idiotic  and  indecorous  names  and  Low  Jinks  was  enormously  concerned, 
her  face  always  twitched  when  he  used  “Well!  I  nevpr  did!”  exclaim^  Low  Jinks, 
them — “Low,  do  you  keep  my  ax  for  “If  these  bicycles  aren’t  just  things!  You’ll 


Dear  Santa:  Please 
Make  Mother  Well” 

Christmas  morning  this 
year  will  dawn  blealc  and 
grey  for  thousands  of  little 
kiddies,  whose  only  Santa 
Claus  will  be  the  stalking 
spedrre  of  Tuberculosis, 
exadiing  his  toll  of  1 50,000 
lives  this  year  in  our  coun¬ 
try  alone. 

Can  we — can  you — reflect 
on  our  Christmas  spirit  with 
a  sense  of  righteousness  if 
we  have  failed  to  include 
Christmas  Seals  with  our 
gifts? 

Buy  Um 

Ibberctdosto  Christmas 


Each  penny  seal  helps 
finance  your  national,  state 
and  local  tuberculosis  asso¬ 
ciations  who  are  devoting 
all  that  science  and  human 
devotion  have  in  them  to 
combat  this  preventable 
and  curable  scourge. 


Buy  and  use  all  the 
Christmas  Seals 
you  can  afford 


National  Tuberculosis 
Association 

381  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 
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"The  Minority  bit' 
tcrly  protest  that 
that  was  human' 
ly  possible*  was  not 
done.” 


that  was  humanly  possible 


AFTER  the  fire  in  which  those  school  children 
perished,  after  the  heroism  of- teachers  and 
firemen,  after  the  ofiicial  investigation  and  the 
rerort — how  was  the  responsibility  fixed?  What 
raorms  were  recommended  ? 

Did  the  report  exonerate  oflEcials  and  attempt 
to  clear  the  city  of  the  disgrace  ? 

Did  it  say,  “everything  that  was  humanly  possible 
was  done  to  safeguard  the  school  against  fire;  every' 
thing  that  was  humanly  possible  was  done  to 
safeguard  life  from  fire  1  ” 

Did  it  point  out  that  hundreds  escaped  and 
scores  were  rescued,  thanks  to  the  provisions  of 
exits,  stairways  and  a  fire  drill  that  half  worked? 

The  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  victims,  the 
little  sisters  and  brothers  of  the  lost  ones — a  tiny 
minority  perhaps — would  like  to  cry  out  in  pro' 
test  and  reproach.  “Everything  was  7s(OT  done 
that  was  humanly  possible.”  The  simplest,  sanest, 
surest  thing  of  aU  was  not  done.  Grinnell  Auto^ 


matic  Sprinklers  would  have  put  out  that  fire  in 
the  first  three  or  four  minutes.  They  would  have 
ut  it  out  had  it  started  in  a  closet  instead  of  the 
asement ;  would  have  put  it  out  no  matter  where, 
or  how  or  when  it  started.  The  heat  of  the  fire 
would  have  opened  a  head  on  the  ceiling  and 
brought  down  a  torrent  of  water  and  saved  our 
children.  For  with  sprinklers,  “when  the  fire 
starts  the  water  starts.” 

Don’t  compromise  with  ruthless,  lurking,  child'killing  Fire 
Dangers  in  your  public  schools.  Now,  before  you  have 
such  a  tragedy,  insist  on  automatic  sprinklers.  In  many 
cities  the  law  compels  the  owners  of  dangerous  buildings  to 
protect  their  employees  against  fire  with  automatic  sprink¬ 
lers.  Why  not  give  real  protection  to  our  helpless  children 
in  school  ? 

Read  “Fire  Tragedies  and  their  Remedy'* 

Write  today  for  “Fire  Tragedies  and  Their  Remedy”  and  learn  from 
the  recotxis  the  folly  of  G>mpn>mise  Protection.  Pass  this  book  along 
to  your  friends,  and  have  it  read  aloud  in  your  lodge,  your  dub,  your 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Address:  Grinnell  Company,  Inc.,  299  West 
Exchange  Street,  ProvidetKe,  R.  L 


Complete  Engineering  and  Construction  Service  on  Automatic  Sprinklers. 

Industrial  Piping,  Heating  and  Power  Equipments.  Fittings,  Pipe,  Valves. 

grinnell  automatic  sprinkler  SYSTEM-V^Acn  the  fire  starts,  the  water  starts 
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“AU  Right,  Then— 
ril  Go  To  Hell!” 

“It  was  awful  thoughts  and  awful 
words,  but  they  were  said  and  I  let  them 
stay  said.” 

It  had  felt  good  to  be  all  washed  clean 
of  sin  and  to  be  able  to  pray — but  Huck 
couldn’t  tell  on  old  Jim  no  matter  how  sure 
it  would  make  him  of  going  to  Heaven. 

So  he  tore  up  the  note  and  swore  he 
would  never  reform  again.  He  would 
steal  Jim  out  of  slavery,  he  would — and 
if  he  could  think  up  anything  worse,  he’d 
do  that  too.  As  long  as  he  was  going  to 
hell  anyway,  he  might  as  well  make  it 
worth  while.  Who  ever  knew  the  heart 
of  a  boy  as  does 

MARK  TWAIN 

12  Vols.  At  a  Low  Price 

FREE — Rex  Beach 

5  Volumes 

Rex  Beach  is  the  most  popular  writer 
of  thrilling  stories  living  today.  He  is 
the  man  who  knows,  as  no 
other,  the  big  outdoors,  that 
is  the  Klondike. 

,  Plentyof  humor— plenty  of  scrap- 
pinK — biK.  raw-boned  men  who  can 
^whip  their  weight  in  wildcats — the 
,  women  these  men  fight  (or  and  die 
for — all  these  you  will  find  in  Rex 
,  Beach's  vivid,  human  novels. 

Only  a  Few  ^ts  FREE 

Rex  Beach  now  costs  you  $2.00 
,for  each  volume  in  the  book  store. 
But  we  have  made  a  small  special 
r  edition  and  so.  as  long  as  this  small 
special  edition  lasts,  you  can  have 
fS  volumes  —  about  $10  worth  of 
books — ikiilmly  fisc. 

’  Rex  Beach  has  sacrificed  much 
f  of  his  royalty  so  that  we  can  do  this 
on  one  edition. 

If  you  arc  prompt  you  can  get 
your  set  free.  If  you  are  too  late 
we  will  return  the  coupon  —  but 
don't  wait. 

Send  the  coupon  for  both  sets  for 
examination.  Send  no  money  — 
just  the  coupon.  S<-nd  It  at  once. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS 

Est.  im  N«w  York 


HARPER  4k  BROTHERS.  !•  FrMUw  Swwe.  NEW  TOU 

Send  me.  all  charges  prepaid,  a  let  of  Mark  Twain  in  12  votumea. 
Illualiated,  bound  in  handsome  green  cloth,  stamped  in  gold,  and 
Kes  Beach  in  5  volumes,  bound  in  ml  doth,  iree.  If  not  satisfied. 
I  will  return  them  at  your  expense,  otherwise  I  wfll  send  you  $1.50 
within  S  days  and  $2.00  a  rounth  foe  14  months 


want  a  peg  for  that,  sir.  Like  you  had  one 
for  the  best.” 

That’s  an,  idea,  Low.  What  about 
painting  it?” 

“Oh,  I  will,  sir!” 

But  he  did  not  mention  the  new  record 
to  Mabel. 

CLapter  Five 

Sabres  Friends 

I 

T  SURPRISED  Sabre  sometimes  to 
find  what  a  number  of  things  there  were 
which,  profoundly  interesting  him,  did 
not  in  the  least  interest  Mabel,  and  were 
never  mentioned  by  him  to  her.  Little 
things  like  the  pegging  out  of  the  bicycle 
runs;  much  bigger  things  like  his  work  at 
Fortune,  East  &  Sabre’s  in  Tidborough 
and  his  special  developments  of  that  work. 
To  the  firm’s  business  of  church  and  school 
furmshing,  designing  and  decorating.  Sabre 
had  add^  the  publishing  of  educational 
text-books  “for  the  use  of  schools.”  It 
had  been  his  own  idea.  He  initiated  it, 
conducted  it  and  carried  it  to  success 
entirely  with  his  own  hand.  Mr.  Fortxme, 
the  head  of  the  firm,  liked  it  because  it 
was  profitable,  but  disliked  it  because  he 
knew  better  than  to  interfere  with  it;  Mr. 
Twyning,  Sabre’s  fellow  subprincipal — 
there  was  no  longer  an  East  in  the  firm — 
was  jealous  of  it  and  hated  it. 

Two  signally  successful  products  of  the 
publishing  venture  bore  (one  in  collabora¬ 
tion)  Sabre’s  own  name.  “Sabre  and  Owen’s 
Elementary  Mathematics”  had  been  notably 
taken  up  by  the  schools.  “Sabre’s  Modem 
History,”  shunned  by  the  public  schools 
in  accordance  with  their  principle  of  ignor¬ 
ing  all  history  mellowed  by  fewer  than 
three  thousand  years,  had  been  received 
enthusiastically  by  the  lesser  schools  where¬ 
in  was  dawning  the  daring  idea  of  present¬ 
ing  to  the  rising  generation  smne  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  constitutional  and  sociological 
facts  into  which  it  was  arising. 

The  tributes  with  which  this  primer  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pages  for  eighteen  pence 
had  been  greeted  inspired  Sabre  toward  a 
much  bolder  work  on  which  the  early  sum¬ 
mer  of  1912  saw  him  beginning  and  into 
which  he  found  himself  aWe  to  pour  in  sur¬ 
prising  volume  thoughts  and  feelings  which 
he  had  scarcely  known  to  be  his  until  the  pen 
and  the  paper  began  to  attract  them.  The 
title  he  had  conceived  alone  stirred  them  in 
his  mind  and  drew  them  from  his  mind  as  a 
magnet  stirs  and  draws  iron  filings.  “En¬ 
gland.”  Just  “England.”  He  could  see  it 
printed  and  published  and  renowned  as 
“Sabre’s  England.”  Kings  were  to  enter 
this  history  but  incidentaUy,  as  kings  have 
in  fact  ever  been  but  incidental  to  England’s 
history.  It  was  to  be  just  “England;”  the 
England  of  the  English  people  and  how  and 
why.  .\nd  the  first  sentence  said  so. 

“This  England”  (it  said)  “is  yours.  It 
belongs  to  you.  Many  enemies  have 
desir^  to  take  it  because  it  is  the  most 
glorious  and  splendid  country  in  the  world. 
But  they  have  never  taken  it,  because  it  is 
yours  and  has  been  kept  for  you.  This 
book  is  to  tell  you  how  it  has  come  to  be 
yours  and  how  it  has  been  kept  for  you — 
not  by  kings,  or  by  statesmen,  or  by  great 


men  alone,  but  by  the  English  people. 

nmm . !  Down  the  long  years  they  have  handed  it 

on  to  you,  as  a  torch  is  sent  from  hand  to 
hand,  and  you  in  your  turn  will  hand  it  on 
down  the  long  years  before  you.  They 


made  the  fiame  of  England  bright  and 
ever  brighter  for  you;  and  you.  stepping 
into  all  that  they  have  made  for  you,  will 
make  it  bright  and  brighter  yet.  They 
passed  and  are  gone;  and  you  will  pass  and 
go.  But  England  wUl  continue.  Your 
England.  Yours." 


II 


Mabel  called  Sabre’s  school  text-bo<As 
“those  lesson-books.”  .4fter  she  had 
thus  referred  to  them  two  or  three  times  he 
gave  up  trymg  to  interest  her  in  them. 
The  expression  hurt  him,  but  when  he 
thought  upon  it  he  reasoned  with  himself 
that  he  had  no  cause  to  be  hurt.  He 
thought:  “Dash  it,  that’s  what  they  are, 
lesson-books.  What  on  earth  have  I  got 
to  grouse  about?”  But  they  meant  to  him 
a  good  deal  more  than  what  was  implied 
in  the  tone  and  the  expression  “those 
lesson-books.” 

However,  “England”  was  going  to  be 
something  very  different.  Xo  one  would 
call  “England”  a  lesson-book.  Even 
Mabel  would  see  that;  and  in  his  en¬ 
thusiasm  he  ^ke  of  it  to  her  a  good 
deal — until  the  day  when,  in  its  turn,  it 
was  definitely  added  to  those  other  en¬ 
thusiasms  and  interests  which  he  had 
learned  to  k^p  to  himself.  |  He  and  Mabd 
had  attended  together  the  annual  Founders’ 
Day  at  Tidborough  school,  and  as  they 
drove  home  he  spoke  animatedly  of  the 
fine  references  to  patriotism  in  one  of  the 
big  speeches  of  the  function. 

“That’s  the  sort  of  thing  I’m  putting 
into  that  book  of  mine.  ‘England’s  yours,’ 
you  know.  Precious  beyond  price;  and 
therefore  grand  to  be  making  more  precious 
and  more  your  own.  I  wish  you’d  like  to 
see  how  the  book’s  getting  on,  would  you?” 

“What  book?”  The  question  was  almost 
her  first  contribution  to  his  flow. 

“Why,  ‘England.’  I  told  you,  you  know. 
That  history.” 

“Oh,  that  lesson-book!  I  wish  you’d 
write  a  novel.” 

He  looked  at  her.  “Oh,  well!”  he  said. 

Ill 

After  that  he  never  mentioned  “En- 
“  gland”  again  to  her.  But  he  most 
desperately  wanted  to  talk  about  it  to 
some  one.  There  was  no  one  in  Penny 
Green  from  whom  he  could  expect  helpful 
suggestions;  but  it  was  not  helpful  sug¬ 
gestions  he  wanted.  He  wanted  merely 
to  talk  about  it  to  a  sympathetic  listener. 
And  not  only  about  the  book — about  all 
sorts  of  things  that  interested  him.  .And 
indirectly  they  all  helped  the  book.  To 
folk  with  one  who  responded  sympatheti¬ 
cally  was  in  some  curious  way  a  source  of 
enormous  inspiration  to  him.  Not  always 
precisely  inspiration — comfort.  All  sorts 
of  warming  feelings  stirred  pleasurably 
within  him  when  he  could,  in  some  sym¬ 
pathetic  company,  open  out  his  mind. 

He  was  not  actively  aware  of  it  but  what, 
in  those  years,  he  came  to  crave  for  as  a 
starved  child  craves  for  food  was  symjiathy 
of  mind. 

He  found  it,  in  Penny  Green,  with  what 
Mabel  called  “the  most  extraordinary 
people.”  “What  .you  can  find  in  that  Mr. 
Fargus  and  that  young  Perch  and  his  ever¬ 
lasting  mother,”  she  used  to  say,  “I  simply 
can  not  imagine.”  He  found  a  great  deal 
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Undark  is  used  on  numerous 
articles,  of  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  most  important 


Witches 
aocks 
FItshlights 
hill-Chain  Pendants 
Push-Button  Switches 
Flip  Switches 
Door  Bells 
House  Numbers 
Hospital  Call  Bells 
Ship’s  Compasses 
Locks 

Safe  Combinationi 


Gasoline  Gauges 

Speedometers 

Steam  and  Presiure  Gaugea 

Revolver  Sights 

Telephone  Mouthpiece 

Fire  Extinguishers 

Mine  Sigtu 

Women's  Felt  Slippers 
Fish  Bait 

Theatre  Seat  Numbets 
Convention  Buttons 
Poison  Indicators 


“/  want  that  on  mine  ’  ’  . 

A  tiny  UnDARK  locator  safeguards  you  in  the  worried,  hurried 
moments  of  a  midnight  emergency.  The  value  of  UNDARK  as  a  safety 
factor  has  been  establ^hed  as  litally  important.  UNDARK  provides  pro¬ 
tection  against  many  dangers. 

On  electric  switch  buttons,  pull-chain  pendants  and  door  locks, 
it  guides  you  unerringly  even  in  utter  darkness. 

Undark  on  watch  and  clock  dials  is  a  convenience  that  every¬ 
one  recognizes.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  most  every  dial 
will  be  given  this  24-hour  serviceability. 

Undark  doesn’t  get  dark  in  the  dark 

It  contains  real  radium  and  keeps  glowing  for  years,  and  the 
name  UNDARK  is  trade-marked,  as  a  uniform  quality  guide  to  both 
manufacturers  and  consumers. 

We  are  miners  and  refiners  of  radium-bearing  ore,  the  pioneer 
manufacturers  of  radium  luminous  material  in  this  country  and  the 
largest  in  the  world. 

Undark  can  be  successfully  applied  by  manufacturers  in  their 
own  plants.  It  is  a  simple  process.  We  will  instruct  operators  and 
organize  the  work  for  you.  Write  for  details. 

If  you  are  mimstal  in  sermg  how  UNOARK  can  he 
applied,  u«  will  send  you  a  Try-out  set  for  $}.oo.  In 
writing,  state  class  of  utsrk  for  which  you  uant  to  use  it. 

Radium  Luminous  Material  Corporation 

58  Pine  Street,  New  York  City 

Factories:  Orange,  N.  }.  Mines:  Colorado  and  Utah 

Tmdc-Mark  Name  Undaxk  Reg.  Applied  For 


EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 


lOfienJohnny 
has  the  Croup! 

That’s  a  cough  with  a 
croupy  rattle,  so  hurry  for 
the  Musterole  and  rub  it  in 
right  over  the  chest  and 
neck.  How  it  will  tingle 
at  first  and  then  grow  ever 
so  cool.  And  how  it  will 
reach  in  and  penetrate  right 
to  the  spot!  It  will  dis¬ 
sipate  all  the  stuffy  con¬ 
gestion  which  causes  that 
hacking  cough. 

Why  shouldn  ’t  grand¬ 
mother  swear  by  Musterole 
for  colds  and  coughs?  It  is 
better  than  a  mustard  plaster 
—good  as  that  was  in  the 
old  days.  And  the  explana¬ 
tion  is  this: 

Musterole  is  made  of  oil  of 
mustard  and  other  home  simples. 

It  penetrates  under  the  skin,  down 
to  the  part.  Here  it  generates  its 
own  heat,  and  this  heat  disperses 
the  congestion.  Yet  Musterole 
will  not  blister.  Musterole,  on 
the  contrary,  feels  delightfully 
cool  a  few  seconds  after  you 
apply  it. 

Try  Musterole  for  Bobby  and 
Helen  and  Dorothy’s  croup— and 
for  your  own  cough,  too.  Try  it 
for  rheumatism  —  it’s  a  regular 
router  out  of  all  congestions. 
Always  keep  a  jar  handy. 

Many  doctors  and  nurses  recommend 
Musterole. 

35c  and  65c  jars— $3.00  hospital  sire. 
The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

BETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


Light  and  Power 
From  OneElectric  Socket 


Makes  electricity 
doubly  convenient. 
Fits  any  electric 
light  socket. 


The  acknowledged 
leader 


"ETery  wired 
needs three 


At  your  Dealer  a 


BEKJAKHN  ELECTRIC  MPa  CO. 
Clicsf*  NswVsrk  Su  Prawitcs 


IV 

Mr.  F.4RGUS,  who  lived  next  door  down 
the  green,  and  outside  whose  gate  the 
bicycle  had  made  its  celebrated  shortage 
record,  was  a  gray  little  man  with  gray 
whkkers  and  always  in  a  gray  suit.  He 
had  a  large  and  very  red  wife  and  six  thin 
and  rather  yellowish  daughters.  Once  a 
day,  at  four  in  summer  and  at  two  in 
winter,  the  complete  regiment  of  Farguses 
moved  out  in  an  immense  mass  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  a  dense  crowd  for  a  walk.  The 
female  Farguses,  having  very  long  legs, 
walked  very  fast;  and  the  solitary  male 
Fargus,  having  very  short  legs,  walked 
very  slowly,  and  was  usually,  therefore, 
trotting  to  keep  up  with  the  pack.  He 
had,  moreover,  not  only  to  keep  pace 
but  also  to  keep  place.  He  was  forever 
getting  squeezed  out  from  between  two 
tall  Farguses  and  trotting  agitatedly  round 
the  heels  of  the  battalion  to  recover 
a  position  in  it.  He  always  reminded 
Sabre  of  a  gray  old  Scotch  terrier  toddling 
along  behind  and  around  the  flanks  of  a 
company  of  giant,  striding  mastiffs.  He 
returned  from  those  walks  panting  slightly 
and  a  little  perspiring  and  at  the  door  gave 
the  appearance  of  being  dismissed  and 
trotted  away  rather  like  a  little  gray  old 
Scotch  terrier  toddling  off  to  the  stables. 
The  lady  Farguses  called  this  daily  walk 
“exercise;”  and  it  certainly  was  exercise 
for  Mr.  Fargus. 

The  eldest  Miss  Fargus  was  a  ^m  thirty- 
nine  and  the  youngest  Miss  Fargus 
a  determined  twenty-eight.  They  called 
their  father  “Papa”  and  used  the  name  a 
good  deal.  When  Sabre  occasionally  had 
tea  at  the  Farguses’  on  a  Sunday  afternoon 
Mr.  Fargus  always  appeared  to  be  sitting 
at  the  end  of  an  immense  line  of  female 
Farguses.  Mrs.  Fargus  would  pour  out  a 
cup  and  hand  it  to  the  Miss  Fargus  at  her 
end  of  the  line  w'ith  the  loud  word  “Papa!” 
and  it  would  whizz  down  the  chain  from 
daughter  to  daughter  to  the  clamorous 
direction,  each  to  each,  “Papa! — Papa! — 
Papa! — Papa!”  The  cup  would  reach  Mr. 
Fargus  at  the  speed  of  a  thunderbolt;  and 
Mr.  Fargus,  waiting  for  it  w’ith  agitated 
hands  as  a  nervous  fielder  awaits  a  rushing 
cricket  ball,  would  stop  it  convulsively  and 
usuaUy  drop  and  catch  at  and  miss  the 
spoon,  whereupon  the  entire  chain  of 
Farguses  would  give  together  a  very  loud 
"Tckk!”  and  immediately  shoot  at  their 
parent  a  plate  of  buns  with  “Buns — Buns — 

I  Buns — Buns”  all  down  the  line. 

The  Farguses  kept  but  one  serv'ant,  a 
diminutive  and  startled  child  with  one 
hand  permanently  up  her  back  in  search 
of  an  apron  shoulder  string,  and  per¬ 
manently  occupied  in  frantically  pursuing 
loud  cracks,  like  pistol  shots,  of  “Kate! — 
Kate! — Kate!”  Each  Miss  Fargus  “did” 
something  in  the  house.  One  “did”  the 
lamps,  another  “did”  the  silver,  another 
“did”  the  fowls.  And  whatever  it  was 
they  “did”  they  were  always  doing  it. 
Each  Miss  Fargus,  in  addition,  “did”  her 
own  room,  and  unitedly  they  all  “did” 
the  garden. 

In  this  well-ordered  scheme  of  things 
what  Mr.  Fargus  principally  “did”  was  to 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  his  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  this  duty  took  him  all  his  time 
and  ingenuity. 

In  his  leisure  from  these  flights  Mr. 
Fargus  was  intensely  absorbed  in  chess, 
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in  the  game  of  Patience,  and  in  the  solution 
of  acrostics.  Sabre  was  also  fond  of  chess 
and  attracted  by  acrostics;  and  regular 
evenings  of  ev^  week  were  spent  by  the 
two  in  imriddling  the  problems  set  in  the 
chess  and  acrostic  columns  of  journals 
taken  in  for  the  purpose.  They  would 
sit  for  hours  solemnly  staring  at  one  an¬ 
other,  puffing  at  pipes,  in  quest  of  a  hidden 
word  beginning  with  one  letter  and  ending 
with  another,  or  in  search  of  the  two 
master  moves  that  alone  would  produce 
Mate.  (It  was  a  point  of  honor  not  to 
work  out  chess  problems  on  a  board  but 
to  do  them  in  your  head.)  Likewdse  for 
hours  the  two  in  games  of  chess  and  in 
competitive  Patience,  one  against  the 
other,  to  see  who  would  come  out  first. 
And  to  all  these  mental  exercises,  chess, 
acrostics,  and  Patience,  an  added  interest 
was  given  by  Mr.  Fargus’s  presentation 
of  them  as  illustrative  of  his  theory  of  life. 

Mr.  Fargus’s  theory  of  life  was  that 
everybody  was  placed  in  life  to  fulfil  a 
divine  purpose  and  invested  with  the 
power  to  fulfil  it.  “No,  no,  it’s  not 
fatalism,”  Mr.  Fargus  used  to  say.  “Not 
predestination.  It’s  just  exactly  like  a 
chess  problem  or  an  acrostic.  The  Creator 
sets  it.  He  knows  the  solution,  the  answer. 
You’ve  got  to  work  it  out.  It’s  all  keyed 
for  you  just  as  the  final  move  in  chess  or 
the  final  discovery  in  an  acrostic  is  keyed 
up  to  right  from  the  start.”  .\nd  on  this 
argument  Mr.  Fargus  introduced  Sabre  to 
the  great  entertainment  in  “working  back” 
when  a  game  of  Patience  failed  to  come  out 
or  after  a  defeat  in  chess.  You  worked 
back  to  the  immense  satisfaction  of  finding 
the  precise  point  at  which  you  went  wrong. 
Up  to  that  point  you  had  followed  the 
keyed  path;  precisely  there  you  missed  it. 

“Tremendous,  eh?”  Mr.  Fargus  used  to 
say.  “Terrific.  If  you  hadn’t  done  that 
you’d  have  got  it.  That  one  move,  all 
that  way  back,  was  calamity.  Calamity!” 

And  what  attracted  and  interested  Sabre 
^  was  that  the  h'ttle  man,  living  here  his 
hunted  life  among  the  terrific  “doings”  of 
the  seven  female  Farguses,  firmly  believed 
that  he  was  working  out  and  working 
toward  his  designed  purpose.  He  had 
“worked  back”  his  every  event  in  life,  he 
said,  and  it  had  brought  him  so  inevitably 
to  Penny  Green  and  to  skipping  about 
among  the  seven  that  he  was  assur^  it  was 
the  keyed  path  to  his  purpose.  He  amazed 
Sabre,  by  telling  him,  without  trace  of  self- 
consciousness  and  equally  without  trace 
of  religious  mania,  that  he  was  waiting, 
daily,  for  God  to  call  upon  him  to  fulfil 
the  purpose  for  which  he  was  placed  there. 
He  expected  it  as  one  expects  a  letter  by 
the  post.  When  he  talked  about  it  to 
Sabre,  he  positively  trembled  and  shone 
with  eagerness  as  a  child  trembles  and  shines 
with  excitement  before  an  imopened  parcel. 

One  day  Sabre  protested:  “But  look 
here,  Fargus.  Look  here,  how  are  you 
going  to  know  when  it  comes?  It  might 
be  anything.  You  don’t  know  what  it  is 
and — well,  you  won’t  know,  will  you?” 

The  little  man  said,  “I  believe  I  shall. 
Sabre.  I’ve  worked  back  for  years,  as 
far  as  ever  my  memory  will  carry,  and 
everything  has  been  so  exactly  key^  that 
I’m  convinced  I’m  in  the  way  of  my  pur¬ 
pose.  I  believe  you  can  feel  it  if  you’ve 
waited  for  it  like  that.  I  believe  you’re 
asked  ‘Ready?’  and  I  want  to  say,  what¬ 
ever  it  is,  ‘.^ye.  Ready!’  ” 


Uryl 

Famous  Cornet 
Virtuoso  and 
Bandmaster 


rred  !l.  Ihms 

Bamlmaatrr  of 
the  Famous 
Innes  Band 


A.  UWrall 

Bandmaster 

and.t'omeC 

Virtuoso 


J.  Claera 

Bandmaster 
and  Tromhoae 
Virtuoso 


4*liii  Dslan 

r  umet  Soloist 
Sousa's  Band 


4sek  Pteree 

Premier  Bass 
Pryor's  Band 
New  York 


James 

Clarinet  Soloist 
Sousa's  Band 


B.  r.  PecklM 

Comet  Virtuoso 
Conway’s  and 
lanes*  Bands 


Allis  Clark 

Trom.  Soloist 
Cleveland 
Symph.  Orcb. 


p  k  red  Gelk 
Premier  Bass 
Symph.  Orch. 
New  York 


A.  HelUWrf 

Bass  Virtuoso 
Metrop.  Grand 
Opera,  New  York 


Carrying  the  Cheer  of  Christmas 
Through  the  Year 

After  all  the  joyous  bustle  over  gay,  mysterious 
packages  comes  the  silver  chime  of  ^lls  on  frosty 
air;  voices  raised  in  song  around  the  glittering  Tree. 
What  would  Christmas  be  without  its  music?  How  it  warms 
your  heart  and  thrills  you  with  the  spirit  of  good  cheer! 

That  stirring  in  your  heart  is  the  spark  of  talent.  Develop  it. 
Brief  practice  will  open  the  door  to  pleasures  of  which  your  present 
appreciation  of  music  is  only  a  foretaste. 

The  endorsement  of  world-famous  musicians — only  a  few  of  whom 
we  can  picture  here — will  be  echoed  in  your  own  experience  when 
you  learn  how  far  a  Conn  instrument  carries  you  into  the  pleasures 
and  profits  that  lie  in  music. 

Golden  beauty  of  tone  and  remarkable  ease  of  Playing— 
these  are  Conn  qualittes,  the  basts  of  our  supremacy. 


pUa. 


Cornet  Sol-ust 
Pryor's  Band 
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EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 


Mysterious  and  awful  suggestion,  Sabre  of  keys  for  her  most  used  receptacles.  When 
thought.  To  believe  yourself  at  any  the  search  for  her  spectacles  had  exhausted 
moment  to  be  touched  as  by  a  finger  and  even  her  own  energy,  young  Perch  would 
asked  “Ready?”  “Aye,  Ready!”  say,  “Well,  you’d  better  use  these,  Moth- 

Mysterious  and  awful  intimacy  with  God!  er.”  It  was  of  no  use  to  offer  them  till  sh^ 

was  weakening  in  the  search  and  she  would 
V  take  them  grudgingly  with,  “They  don’t 

suit  me.”  Similarly  with  the  keys,  ac- 

AND  then  there  were  the  Perches —  cepted  only  after  prolonged  and  maddening 
-  “Young  Perch  and  that  everlasting  search,  “Well,  you’d  better  try  these, 
old  mother  of  his,”  as  Mabel  called  them.  Mother.”  “They  injure  the  lock.” 

Mrs.  Perch  was  a  fragile  little  body  Sabre  often  witnessed,  and  took  part  in, 
whose  life  should  have  been,  and  could  these  devastating  searches.  Young  Perch 
have  been,  divided  between  her  bed  and  a  would  always  say,  “Now  just  sit  down, 
Bath  chair.  She  was,  however,  as  she  said.  Mother,  instead  of  rushing  about,  and  try 
“always  on  her  legs.”  And  she  was  always  to  think  quite  calmly  when  you  last  used 
on  her  legs,  and  always  doing  what  she  them.” 

had  not  the  strength  to  do,  because,  as  she  Mrs.  Perch,  intensely  fatigued,  intensely 
said,  she  “had  always  done  it.”  She  con-  worried:  “How  very  silly  you  are,  Freddy! 
ducted  her  existence  in  the  narrow  space  I  don’t  know  when  I  last  used  them.  If  I 
between  the  adamant  wall  of  the  things  knew  when  I  used  them,  I  should  know 
she  had  always  done,  always  eaten,  and  where  they  are  now.” 
alwa)^  worn,  and  the  adamant  wall  of  the  “Well,  you’d  better  use  these  now, 
things  she  had  never  done,  never  eaten.  Mother.” 

and  never  worn.  There  was  not  much  “They  don’t  suit  me.  They  ruin  my 
room  between  the  two.  eyes.” 

She  was  intensely  weak-sighted,  but  she 

never  could  find  her  glasses;  and  she  kept  'V'ET  Mrs.  Perch,  who  confided  much  in 
locked  everything  that  would  lock,  but  she  ^  Sabre,  and  who  had  no  confidence  of 
never  could  find  her  keys.  She  held  off  all  any  kind  aptart  from  her  son,  would  often  say 
acquaintances  by  the  rigid  handle  of  “that”  to  Sabre,  “Freddy  always  finds  my  keys 
before  their  names,  but  she  was  very  fond  for  me,  you  know.  He  finds  everything  for 
of  “that  Mr.  Sabre,”  and  Sabre  returned  a  me,  Mr.  Sabre.” 

great  affection  for  her.  With  his  trick  of  And  the  tides  of  glory  would  flood 
seeing  things  with  his  mental  vision  he  amazingly  upon  her  face,  transfiguring  it, 
always  saw  old  Mrs.  Perch  toddling  with  and  Sabre  would  feel  an  immensely  poign- 
moving  lips  and  fumbling  fingers  between  ant  clutch  at  the  heart, 
the  iron  walls  of  her  prejudices,  and  this  Sabre  was  extraordinarily  attracted  by 
was  a  p)athetic  picture  to  him,  for  ease  or  the  devotion  between  the  pair.  Their 
pleasure  were  not  discernible  between  the  interests,  their  habits,  their  thoughts,  were 
walls.  Nevertheless  Mrs.  Perch  found  as  widely  sundered  as  their  years,  yet  each 
pleasures  therein  and  the  way  in  which  her  was  wholly  and  completely  bound  up  in 
face  tljen  lit  up  added,  to  Sabre,  an  inde-  the  other.  When  Sabre  sat  and  talked 
scribable  poignancy  to  the  pathos  of  the  with  young  Perch  of  an  evening  old  Mrs. 
picture.  She  never  could  pass  a  baby  Perch  would  sit  with  them,  next  her  son, 
without  stopping  to  adore  it,  and  an  in  an  arm-chair  asleep.  interv’als  she 
astoimding  tide  of  rejuvenation  would  then  would  start  awake  and  say  querulously, 
flood  up  from  mysterious  mains,  welling  “Now  I  suppose  I  must  be  driven  off  to 
upon  her  silvered  cheeks  and  through  her  bed.” 

dim  eyes,  stilling  the  movement  of  her  Young  Perch,  not  pausing  in  what  he 
lips  and  the  fumbling  motions  of  her  fingers,  might  be  saying,  would  stretch  a  hand  and 
Also  amazing  tides  of  glory  when  she  lay  it  on  his  mother’s.  Mrs.  Perch,  as 
was  watching  for  her  son,  and  saw  him.  though  Freddy’s  hand  touched  away 
Young  Perch,  who  was  a  horticulturist  enormous  weariness  and  care,  would  sigh 
of  some  reputation,  was  a  tall  and  slight  restfully  and  sleep  again, 
young  man  with  a  happy  laugh  and  an  air  It  gave  Sabre  extraordinary  sensations, 
which  suggested  to  Sabre,  after  puzzlement, 

that  his  spirit  was  only  alighted  in  his  body  If  he  had  been  asked  to  name  his  partic- 
as  a  bird  ah'ghts  and  swings  upon  a  twig,  ular  friends  these  were  the  friends  he 
not  engrossed  in  his  body.  would  have  named.  He  saw  them  con- 

Young  Perch  always  carried  about  in  stantly.  Infrequently  he  saw  another. 


“A  Drop 
of  Prevention 


Keep  a  bottle  of  New-Skin  in 
the  medicine  chest  at  home, 
in  your  desk,  in  your  handbag. 

New-Skin  forms  an  antiseptic 
protection  over  little  skin  in¬ 
juries  which  keeps  out  the 
germs  and  assists  in  the  heal¬ 
ing  process. 

ISc,  and  3(k,  At  all  Druititfs. 

NEVVSKIN  COMPANY 

New  York  Toronto  London 

‘  ^ Never  Neglect  a  Break  in  the  Skin  ’  * 


Quality  First 

Notwithstanding  that  there 
are  many  different  kinds  of 
hose  supporters  we  believe 
none  has  won  such  an  en¬ 
viable  reputation  for  quality 
and  seroice  or  given  so  much 
satisfaction  to  mothers  and 
children  as  the 


HOSE  SUPPORTER 

Why?  Because  the  webbing 
of  fresh  live  rubber  feels 
better  and  wears  longer. 
Because  it  is  the  only  hose 
supporter  equipped  with  that 
exclusive  feature  the 

All  Rubber 
t  Oblong  Button 

|V  Because  It  Saves  Hosiery 


JN  THE  next  instalment  of  “If  Winter  Comes”  some  of  the  influences 
that  are  to  work  a  profound  upheaval  in  Mark  Sabre’s  existence 
begin  to  assert  themselves.  In  business  there  are  the  first  signs  of 
tension  between  himself  and  his  associates.  Mark  develops  an  aver¬ 
sion  for  his  wife’s  friend  and  counselor,  that  extraordinary  clergynum, 
Mr.  Boom  Bagshaw;  and  Mabel  watches  with  jealous  distrust  the 
renewal  of  her  husband’s  friendship  with  his  old  love,  Nona,  wife  of 
Lord  Tyhar. 


The  \ll  Rubber 
Obloof  Button 
Pr*T*au  SlIppiDf 
and  BathlMi 
Xlppluf. 


oeorsa  rroui  domob 

Makers  of  Velvet  Grip  Hose 
Supporters  forWomen.Misses 
and  Children  and  the  Famous 

Boetoa  Garter  for  Men 


ALCORN, 
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IN  RED  and  GOLD 

{Continued  from  page  42) 

out  an  embroidered  handkerchief  from  the 
.pocket  of  her  blouse  and  pressed  it  once  or 
twice  to  her  eyes,  as  with  an  air  of  deter¬ 
mination,  she  talked  on. 

The  narrative  itself  dealt  with  her 
girlhood  near  San  Francisco,  her  chance 
meeting  with  Tex  Connor,  then  a  well- 
known  character  on  the  western  coast  of 
America,  and  her  girlish  infatuation 
leading  to  an  elopement  that  she  had 
supposed  would  end  in  marriage.  In¬ 
stead  she  found  her  life  ruined.  Connor 
had  beaten  her,  degraded  her,  driven  her 
into  vice.  She  ran  away  from  him; 
reached  the  China  Coast;  settled  down 
with  every  intent  to  become  what  she 
termed,  in  his  and  her  language,  a  square 
gambler. 

“When  I  first  took  up  with  you  last 
year,  Jim,  it  seemed  to  me  that  at  last  I’d 
found  a  man  I  could  tie  to.  You  never 
knew  my  real  feelings.  I’m  not  the  kind 
that  tells  much  or  shows  much.  I  guess 
perhaps  my  life’s  been  too  hard.  But — 
oh,  Jim! — Well,  you’re  seeing  the  real 
girl  now.  I’m  pretty  well  beaten  down, 
Jim.  You  never  knew  why  I  gave  you 
the  slip.  I’ll  tell  you  now.  I’ve  got  to 
tell  you.  It’s  for  your  own  sake.  You’re  j 
in  wx>rse  trouble  than  you  know,  right  now. 
The  cards  are  stack^  against  you,  Jim. 
Your  life  even — ”  her  voice  broke;  but 
she  got  it  under  control — “I’ve  got  to 
save  you  if  I  can.” 

Moodily  he  watched  her. 

“TF  IT  was  anybody  but  Tex!  He’s 
A  merciless.  He’s  strong.  He  never  for¬ 
gets.  Listen  Jim!  I  cut  away  from  you 
because  Tex  came  to  Shanghai.  He  came 
clear  from  London  to  find  me.  And  he 
found  out  about — us — you  and  me.  He 
never  forgets  and  he  never  forgives.  Oh 
Jim,  can’t  you  see  it!  Can’t  you  see  that 
that’s  why  he  took  you  on — so  he  could 
watch  you,  keep  you  away  from  me? 
Can’t  you  see  what  a  game  I’ve  had  to 
play?  God,  if  you’d  heard  what  he  said 
to  me  back  here  this  very  morning — Oh, 
it’s  too  awful!  I  can’t  tell  you!  He’s  so 
determined!  He  gets  his  way,  Jina — 
Tex  gets  his  way!  Oh,  what  can  I  do? 

“No,  wait!  I’ve  gat  to  tell  you  the  whole 
thing.  You  said  he  was  planning  to  cross 
me.  He’ll  do  that,  of  course.  I  don’t 
think  I  care  much  about- that.  But  you 
Jim — oh,  you  poor  innocent  boy!  If  you 
could  only  see!  You’ll  never  get  your 
hands  on  one  of  the  Viceroy’s  jewels.” 

She  turned  her  face  toward  him.  Her 
eyes  now  were  swollen  and  wet  with  tears. 

Jim.  gray  of  face,  held  in  his  two  hands 
a  Chinese  knife,  balancing  it.  There  were 
stains  on  the  blade.  He  must  have 
picked  it  up,  she  reflected,  here  on  the 
junk.  For  it  wouldn’t  be  like  him  to 
carry  such  a  weapon.  It  seemed  to  her  the  n 
that  he  was  holding  his  breath.  She  Faw 
him  moisten  his  blue  lips  with  the  tip  of  an 
ashen  tongue. 

He  was  trying  to  speak.  At  last  his 
lips  parted  again.  She  waited.  When  the 
voice  did  finally  come,  it  was  so  hoarse 
that  he  had  evident  difficulty  in  nuking 
it  intelligible. 

“Tex  may  be  strong — but  if  you  think 
I’m  afraid - ” 

“Oh,  Jim — no,  I  don’t  mean  that! 


Five  Quick  Effects 

When  you  brush  teeth  in  this  way 


This  new  way  of  tooth  brushing 
brings  five  desired  effects.  Some  are 
immediate,  all  are  quick.  A  ten-day 
test,  which  costs  you  nothing,  will 
clearly  show  you  what  they  mean  to 
you. 

Leading  dentists  everywhere  advise 
this  new-day  method.  Millions  now 
employ  it.  You  see  the  results  in  glis¬ 
tening  teeth  wherever  people  gather. 
Now  let  your  own  teeth  show  them. 

You  must  fight  film 

Brushing  does  not  save  the  teeth  if 
yori  leave  the  film.  That’s  why  well- 
brushed  teeth  so  often  discolor  and 
decay. 

Film  is  that  viscous  coat  you  feel. 
It  clings  to  teeth,  enters  crevices  and 
stays.  The  ordinary  tooth  paste  does 
not  end  it,  so  very  few  people  have 
escaped  its  damage. 


It  is  the  film-coat  that  discolors,  not 
the  teeth.  Film  is  the  basis  of  tartar. 
It  holds  food  substance  which  fer¬ 
ments  and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the 
acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause 
decqy. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of 
pyorrhea.  So  dental  science  has  in 
late  years  sought  ways  to  fight  that 
film. 

Scientific  methods 

Efficient  methods  have  been  found. 
Able  authorities  have  proved  them  by 
many  careful  tests.  The  best  dental 
opinion  endorses  them. 

These  methods  are  combined  in  a 
dentifrice  called  Pepsodent.  And  to 
let  all  know  its  benefits  a  10-Day 
Tube  is  being  sent  to  everyone  who 
asks. 


A  10-Day  test  is  free 


Pepsodent  quickly  proves  itself  The 
results  are  unique  and  conspicuous.  And  a 
book  we  send  tells  what  each  one  means. 

One  ingredient  is  pepsin.  Another  multi¬ 
plies  the  starch  digestant  in  the  saliva,  to 
digest  starch  deposits  that  cling.  The 
saliva’s  alkalinity  is  multiplied  also.  That 
to  neutralize  the  acids  which  cause  tooth 
decay. 

Two  {actors  directly  attack  the  film. 
One  of  them  keeps  teeth  so  highly  polished 
that  film  cannot  easily  adhere. 


The  New-Day  Dentifrice 


A  scientific  film  combatant  com¬ 
bined  with  two  other  modera  requi¬ 
sites.  Now  advised  by  leading  den¬ 
tists  everywhere  and  supplied  by 
all  druggists  in  large  tubes. 


Pepsodent  twice  daily  attacks  the  teeth’s 
chief  enemies.  - 

Send  the  coupon  for  this  10-Day  Tube. 
Note  bow  clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using. 
Mark  the  absence  of  the  viscous  film.  See 
how  teeth  whiten  as  the  film-coat  dis¬ 
appears. 

The  results  in  ten  days  will  amaze  and 
delight  you.  Make  this  test  now.  Cut 
out  the  coupon  so  you  won’t  forget. 


10-Day  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 
Dept.  13,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Mail  10- Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Onlr  one  tube  to  a  family 
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Let  Your 

BUSINESS 

TRAINING 

Be  of  Univeffsity  Grade 

The  urgent  need  of  business  today  is  for 
hi8:h-salaned  executivtrs,  managers  and  departmental 
specialists.  Under  the  LaSalle  Problem  Method  you 
can  get,  in  your  spare  time  at  home  by  mail,  under 
expert  guidance,  training  which  parallels  actual 
business  practice.  The  University’s  staff  of  1750 
people  includes  450  business  authorities,  educators 
*and  assistants  ready  at  all  times  to  give  prompt  coun* 
sel  and  advice  to  enrolled  members  on  any  business 
question  or  problem.  This  is  a  service  not  obtainable 
from  any  other  educational  institution. 

Writo  your  name  and  address  at  the  bottom 
and  mail  today.  We  will  send  full  information  and 
book  of  remarkable  records  of  ad\'ancement  made 
by  LaSalle  trained  men;  also  our  interesting  book, 
“Ten  Years’  Promotion  in  One.”  Low  cost  and 
convenient  monthly  terms  which  anyone  can  afford. 
Money  refunded  if  dissatisfied  upon  completion  of 
course.  More  than  225,000  have  enrolled.  Find 
out  what  LaSalle  training  can  do  for  you.  Check 
and  mail  the  coupon  NOW. 

""  TaSALLE  E^EI^ioN  UNIVERSITY 
The  Larcett  Bwiaess  Traiainf  lastUatioa  ia  tke  World 

D«pt.  1243-R  Chicaso.  III. 

(lentlemen:  Send  without  obligation  to  me  information 
regarding  course  indicated  below,  also  copy  of  your  in¬ 
teresting  book,  “Ten  Years’  Promotion  in  One.” 

^  Higher  Accounting 


f~)  Business  Management 
[  Traffic -Management- 
Foreign  and  Domestic 
Law— Degree  of  LL.  B. 
Q;  Commercial  Law 


r"*  Banking  and  Finance 
Q  Business  Letter  Writing  | 
1  i  Proiluciton  Efficiency 
Office.  Shop  or  Factory  | 
Qj  Commercial  Spanish 
^  Expert  Bookkeeping 
r~l  Effective  Speaking 
Business  English 


Q  Personnel  ^nd  Employment  Management 


Present  Position 


To  soothe  sore,  scratchy 
throats,  to  relieve  hoarse¬ 
ness,  to  allay  coughing, 
Piso’s  for  56  years  has 
been  a  haven  of  relief — 
both  to  young  and  old. 
Always  keep  it  in  the 
house — ready  for  instant 
use.  It  contains  no  opiate. 

3Sc  at  your  druegist’s 


P  I  SO  S 

for  Coughs  &  Colds 


■  nSWMiwrtli  (25  F  »ret(.WeM«M.I.C 

NITtmMHi«.tMcw;  IMirthMN.SaiFr«dsa  i  ^vore 


Not  that!  Oh,  I  don’t  know  what  I’m 
saying!  It’s  only  when  I  think  how  happy 
you  and  I  might  be — think  of  it!  really 
rich!  able  to  go  and  live  decently  some¬ 
where,  like  re^ar  folks!” 

Silently,  with  a  surprising  stealthy 
swiftness,  he  got  to  his  feet.  His  right 
hand,  with  the  knife,  buried  itself  in  a  side 
pocket  of  his  coat. 

“Say  the  word,  Dixie” — his  face  was 
contorted  with  the  muscular  effort  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  this  small  sound — “say 
the  word,  and  I’ll  kill  him.” 

“Oh  no,  Jim!”  she  covered  her  face  with 
her  thin  hands,  and  sobbed,  very  low’. 
“Oh  God,  what  can  we  do?  Isn’t  there 
some  other  way?” 

“Say  the  word,”  he  whispered. 

“Would  it  be — ”  she  broke  down  again — 
“w’ould  it  be — where  a  man’s  a  devil, 
where  he’s  threatened — wouldn’t  it  be  like 
defending  ourselves?” 

“Say  the  word!” 

“Oh  Jim — God  forgive  me!  Yes!” 

Her  lips  barely  framed  the  word. 
But  he  saw  it  and  turned.  She  w’atched 
him  as  he  stepped  around  the  coils  of 
tracking  rope  on  the  roof  of  the  steersman’s 
pit ;  watch^  until  he  dropped  softly  down 
and  disappeared. 

IV 

Then,  lying  back,  very  still,  she  list¬ 
ened.  But  the  oarsmen  were  chanting 
up  forward,  the  lao-pan  shouting;  nearer, 
the  steersman  was  singing  an  apparently 
endless  falsetto  narrative  (as  if  there  had 
never  been  bloodshed).  The  minutes 
sbwiy  passed.  She  drew'  in  the  sweet 
exhalation  of  the  tuberoses — still  no  im- 
usual  sound.  She  herself  exhibited  no 
sign  of  excitement  beyond  the  hint  of  a 
cryptic  smile  and  the  white  light  in  her 
eyes.  Her  shopping  bag  lay  on  her  lap. 
Opening  it,  she  looked  at  the  bracelet- 
watch  Jim  had  given  her,  that  nestled 
close  to  a  small  triangular  bottle  of  green 
corrosive  sublimate  tablets.  The  gentle 
wash  of  the  current  against  the  hull  gave 
out  a  soothing  sound.  The  slowly  rising 
sun  beat  warmly  dow-n,  and  the  polished 
deck  radiated  the  heat.  sensation  of 
drowsiness  was  stealing  over  her.  For  a 
short  while  she  fought  it  off;  but  then, 
deciding  that  no  anxiety  on  her  part  could 
be  of  value,  she  yielded,  closed  the  bag  on 
her  lap,  and  drifted  into  slumber. 

It  was  pleasantly  hotter  still.  She  felt 
her  eyes  about  to  open — slowly — on  a 
presence.  This  languor  was  delicious. 
.As  an  almost  ascetic  epicure  in  sensations 
she  rested  a  moment  longer  in  it,  thinking 
dreamily  of  priceless  gems  heaped  in  her 
hollowed  hands;  of  luxurious  idleness  in 
some  exotic  port — Singapore,  or  Penang 
(she  had  loved  the  tropical  splendor  of 
Penang),  or  in  Burmah  of  India — Rangoon 
say,  or  even  Lucknow,  Lahore,  and  Simla. 
They  would  know  less  about  her  there. 
.And  with  the  means  to  operate  on  a  larger 
scale  she  should  be  able  to  add  enormously 
to  her  wealth.  She  decided  to  dress  and 
act  differently;  make  a  radical  change  in 
her  methods;  play  the  woman. 

Her  lids  parted.  The  presence  before 
her — coatless,  little  cap  pushed  back  off 
the  low  forehead — w’as  Connor.  He  had 
pushed  aside  a  flower  pot  to  make  a  seat 
on  the  rail. 

She  closed  her  eyes  again.  He  still 
the  gray  flannels  and  the  white 
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shoes  w-ith  the  rubber  soles.  It  would  be 
the  shoes  that  had  enabled  him  to  ap¬ 
proach  without  aw’akening  her.  He  was 
smoking  a  cigar.  And  the  face  was  wood¬ 
en  again  save  for  his  eye;  that  stared 
oddly  at  her.  And  she  thought  his« 
breathing  somewhat  short,  just  at  first. 

She  opened  her  eyes  again. 

“I’ve  had  a  good  nap,”  she  said. 

He  smoked,  and  stared. 

“Where’s  Jim?”  she  asked  then;  quite 
casually;  raising  herself  on  an  elbow. 

He  made  no  reply;  smoked  on.  still  a 
thought  breathless,  fixing  her  with  his  eye. 

“He  brought  me  some  breakfast,  just 
before  I  fell  asleep.  What  time  is  it?” 

For  what  seemed  a  long  space  he  did 
not  even  answer  this;  merely  smoked  and 
stared.  She  had  never,  sensitively  keen 
as  were  her  perceptions,  felt  so  curious  a 
hostility  in  Connor.  She  had  hitherto 
supposed  that  she  understood  him,  short 
as  had  been  their  actual  acquaintance — 
her  narrative  of  a  past  with  him  in  .America 
as  related  to  Jim,  was  false — but  the  man 
before  her  now',  sitting  all  but  motionless 
on  the  railing,  smoking  with  an  odd.  rapid 
intensity,  holding  that  cold  eye  on  her, 
W’as  w  holly  alien. 

Finally  he  replied - 

“It’s  afternoon.” 

“No!”  She  sat  up.  “Have  we  l)een 
going  right  along?” 

“Right  along.” 

She  stood  erect;  covered  a  yawn;  then 
with  her  thin  hands  smoothed  down  the 
W’rinkled  blue  skirt  about  her  hips. 

“I  look  like  the  de\'il,”  she  remarked. 
The  thin  hands  went  to  her  hair.  “A’ou 
haven’t  noticed  any  sort  of  a  mirror  in  the 
cabin  have  you,  Tex?” 

He  did  not  reply. 

Faintly  through  the  still  air  came  a 
faint  sound — a  boona — boom — boom. 
“What’s  that?”  she  asked  sharply’, 
“Fighting  around  Hankow’.” 

“We’re  not  w’ay  up  there?”  She  stepped 
to  the  side  and  look^  out  ahead.  “There’s 
a  city!” 

“Tom  says  it’s  Huang  Chow’I” 

“Hello!  We’re  there!” 

He  inclined  his  head. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?” 

“Tie  up  here.” 

She  heard  now’  other  and  more  confused 
sounds.  The  junk  w’as  slow’ing  down; 
working  in  tow’ard  the  yellow’  shallows. 

NOW  listen!”  said  he.  She  glanced  at 
him,  then  aw’ay,  apparently  consider¬ 
ing  the  quiet  landscape;  alien  he  was  indeed, 
and  hostile,  his  manner  that  of  an  inarti¬ 
culate  man  struggling  with  a  set  speech. 
“Listen!  A'ou’re  smart  enough.  But  I 
W’ant  you  to  understand  I  don’t  trust 
you.” 

“Don’t  you,  Tex?” 

“When  I  go  ashore,  you’re  to  stay  here— 
right  here  on  this  deck — where  you  are 
now.” 

“What’s  the  big  idea,  Tex?” 

“There’ll  be  men  to  see  that  you  do 
stay  here.  I  want  you  to  get  this  straight.” 

“Of  course,”  said  she,  musingly,  “y’ou 
won’t  be  able  to  rob  me  outright.  A'ou’ll 
have  to  give  me  enough  of  a  share  to  keep 
me  quiet  afterw’ard.” 

He  said  nothing. 

“But  W’hat’s  to  prevent  the  crew’  from 
getting  aw’ay  w’ith  the  junk.  I’m  not 
very  keen  about  being  carried  off  that 
way.” 
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“You  needn’t  worry.  I’m  taking  the 
ipaster  along  with  me.” 

He  stood  then;  looked  meaningly  at 
her;  then  went  forward.  She  noted  that 
his  two  hip  pockets  bulged. 

Slowly  the  long,  narrow  craft  was  worked 
in  toward  the  land.  Trackers  sculled 
ashore  in  sampans  and  made  the  great 
hawsers  fast  to  stakes.  Then  the  crew, 
with  a  good  deal  of  shouting  and  a  good 
many  casual  blows,  were  assembled  in  the 
Imig  well,  forward  of  the  mast,  where  they 
huddled  abjectly. 

Peeping  around  the  steersman’s  house, 
Dixie  contrived  to  take  in  much  of  the 
scene.  There  was  quarreling  among  the 
solders.  Tom  Simg  towered  over  them, 
shouting  rough  orders.  The  two  men 
that  were  told  off  (she  judged)  to  guard 
her  and  the  junk  appear^  to  be  objecting 
to  their  part  in  the  affair.  Obviously 
there  would  be  small  loot  here. 

Connor  came  back  over  the  deckhouse; 
stood  angrily  over  her.  She  sensed  the 
mounting  brutality  in  him.  For  that 
matter,  his  sort  and  their  ways  with  women 
were  familiar  enough  to  her.  She  had 
learned  to  take  brutal  men  for  granted. 
But  it  had  not  occurred  to  her  that  Connor 
would  strike  her. 

However,  he  did.  Knocked  her  to  her 
knees;  then  to  her  face  ;  even  kicked  her 
as  she  lay  on  the  deck.  He  was  suddenly 
loud,  wild. 

None  o’  this  peeking  around!”  he 
cried.  “Keep  your  eyes  where  they 
bdongl”  And  left  her  there. 

After  a  little  she  was  able  to  creep  to  the 
rail  and  peer  out  through  the  flowers. 
Frightened  members  of  the  crew  were 
sculling  the  samjjans  back  and  forth 
until  at  length  the  whole  party,  fully 
assembled,  every  man  except  the  lao-pan 
armed,  set  off  inland. 

Beyond  an  impleasant  headache  she 
felt  no  injury.  She  sat  for  a  little  while; 
then  again  looked  forward.  The  two 
guards  were  on  the  deckhouse,  talking 
excitedly  together.  While  she  watched 
they  cl^bed  down,  shouted  at  the  hud¬ 
dled  crew,  fired  a  careless  shot  or  two  into 
the  mass  of  them  that  brought  down  at 
least  one.  At  length  two  of  the  crew  went 
over  the  side,  followed  by  the  soldiers.  A 
moment  later  the  sampan  appeared 
moving  toward  the  shore,  the  two  soldiers 
loudly  lu^g  on  the  oarsmen. 

Dixie,  swiftly  then,  rearranging  her 
disordered  hair  as  she  walked,  went  down 
into  the  cabin. 

A  corridor  extended  along  one  side  from 
the  iao-p>an’s  quarters  under  the  steers¬ 
man’s  house — sounds  of  stiffed  weeping 
cme  from  there,  apparently  a  woman  or  a 
girl — forward  to  the  open  ^ce  amid¬ 
ships.  The  rooms,  partitioned  off,  all 
gave  on  this  corridor,  the  doorways  hung 
with  curtains  of  blue  cotton  cloth.  Into 
one  and  another  of  these  rooms  she  looked. 
There  was  bent-wood  furniture  and  bed¬ 
ding  in  each — the  latter  tossed  about.  On 
the  walls  hung  neat  ideographic  mottoes. 
The  grillwork  about  the  windows  and  over 
the  doors  was  of  a  uniform  and  quaint 
design. 

Connor  had  taken  for  himself  the  rear 
room.  There  she  foimd,  beneath  the 
window,  a  heap  of  matting  and  bedding. 
Thoughtfully,  deliberately,  she  lifted  it 
off,  piece  by  piece,  exposing  first  a  foot 
snd  leg,  then  a  bony  hand,  finally  the 


where  shall  ‘Jve  £0 
this 'Winter 


Of  course,  it’s  California.  But — 
just  to  select  the  very  spot  you’ll 
most  enjoy ! 

Geranium  hedges  six  feet  high — • 
the  warm  Pacific  sparkling  in  the 
sunshine,  and  all  the  swift  resolu¬ 
tions  for  new  enjoyment  and  rec¬ 
reation  that  are  born  of  out-of-door 
life  and  the  fragrant  sea  breeze — 

That’s  the  beginning  of  life  for 
you  at  San  Diego,  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  second  city. 

Miles  of  attractive  homes,  rose- 
garlanded  all  year,  are  built  around 
the  third  largest  park  in  America, 
in  the  heart  of  the  city — a  wilder¬ 
ness  of  beauty,  with  its  universal 
invitation  to  an  hour  of  music  any 
day  in  the  year,  on  the  famous  out- 
of-door  pipe  organ. 

Motoring,  golf,  sea-bathing, 
beach  suppers,  launch  parties,  and 
the  social  life  of  90,000  hospitable 
residents  are  the  more  enjoyed 
because  all  the  days  are  those  of 
Spring. 

For  the  man  who  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  competence  and  still  re¬ 
tains  an  active  interest  in  life’s 
affairs,  the  ideal  city  for  a  perma¬ 
nent  home  is 


5anDi^ 

LflilitorniCk 


Through  Pullman  ser¬ 
vice  is  operated  between 
San  Diego  and  Chicago 
over  the  new  San  Diego 
and  Arizona  Railway, 
in  connection  with  the 
Rock  Island  and  South¬ 
ern  Pacific  “Golden 
State  Limited.’’  A  de¬ 
lightful,  mild  climate 
trip  through  Imperial 
Valley  and  magnificent 
scenery. 


This  booklet  tells 
more  about  it.  Sign 
the  coupon  and  get 
it  free  by  return 
mail. 


San  Diego-Califomia  Club,  301  Spreckels  Building,  San  Diego,  California. 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  about  San  Diego. 
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He  sold  his  wife 
to  a  sailor  for  $25.24 

— and  threw  in  his  baby  daughter  to  boot.  No  novelist  but 
Thomas  Hardy  could  fully  sound  the  emotional  depths  of 
such  a  theme,  nor  trace  with  so  sensitive  a  touch  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  such  an  act.  The  splendid  might  of  this  Wessex 
romance,  “The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge,”  will  hold  you  and 
yours  absorbed  for  many  evenings. 


An  Unequaled  Offer 
Three  of  the  World’s  Greatest  Books 
and  a  year’s  subscription  to 

The 

Outlook 

**  the  most-quoted  weekly  journal  in  America** 


A  leading  New  York  publisher,  after  seeing  some  of  the  recent 
numbers  of  The  Outlook,  said  that  he  had  never  seen  such  an 
improvement  in  a  periodical  before.  A  profusely  illustrated  journal 
of  current  life  packed  with  vitality,  information,  charm,  and  delight. 
Intensely  modern,  but  alw'ays  clean.  Its  terse,  interpretative 
summary  each  week  of  the  most  important  events  is  world- 
famous.  Its  subscription  list  is  an  album  of  distinguished 
signatures.  Nearly  every  one  that  counts  reads  The  Outlcwk. 
The  next  52  issues  will  be  the  most  interesting  ever  published. 

SPECIAL  OFFER-YOU  SAVE  $5.05 

Sign  and  mail  us  the  coupon  with  only  $5.60  and  we  will  at  once  enter 
your  name  for  a  year’s  subscription  to  The  Outlook  (52  numbers)  and 
send  you  three  of  the  greatest  novels  in  the  famous  Modern  Library : 

“The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge,”  by  Thomas  Hardy  (htrodactioB  by  Joyce  Kilacr) 
“  Diana  of  the  Crossways,”  by  George  Meredith  (htroJactioa  by  Artbv  Syaoai) 
**  Daisy  Miller,”  by  Henry  James  (Iatro<lictioB  by  WillUm  Dean  Howells) 

The  retail  price  of  the  lxx)ks  and  the  new’s-stand  price  of  52  num¬ 
bers  of  The  Outl<x)k  is  $10.65.  You  save  $5.05  cash  by  sending  the 
coupon  NO  JV  with  your  remittance  of  only  $5.60,  in  full  payment 
for  the  three  books,  bound  by  hand  in  limp  croft  leather,  and  52  num¬ 
bers  of  The  Outlook.  We  have  never  before  made  such  an  offer. 


THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY 

381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  The  Outlook  for  52  weeks  and  the  three  books  “  The 
Mayor  of  Casterbridge.”  “  Diana  of  the  Crossways.”  and  “  Daisy  Miller.” 
I  enclose  for  1*5.60,  payment  in  full  for  this  special  subscription  to 

The  Outlook,  including  these  three  books.  (Ev.) 
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entire  figure  of  what  had  been  Jim  Watson, 
known,  of  recent  years,  along  Soochow 
Road  and  Bubbling  Well  Road  as  the 
Manila  Kid.  His  clothing  was  slashed 
and  tom  in  many  places.  About  his  mid¬ 
dle,  and  about  his  head,  were  wide  pools 
of  blood  that  during  a  number  of  hours, 
evidently,  had  been  drying  into  the  boards 
of  the  deck.  The  neck,  she  observed, 
on  closer  examination,  had  been  cut 
through  nearly  to  the  vertebrae. 

During  a  swift  moment  She  considered 
the  gruesome  problem;  then  carefully 
replaced  the  matting  and  the  bedding. 

She  went  forward  then  to  the  end  of  the 
corridor;  paused  to  look  in  her  shopping- 
bag,  open  the  triangular  bottle  and  drop  a 
few  of  the  green  pills  into  the  pocket 
of  her  middy  blouse, 'under  her  handker¬ 
chief;  closed  the  bag  and  stepped  out  on 
the  low’  midships  deck. 

The  sampan  had  just  returned  to  the 
junk.  The  twx)  soldiers  were  walking 
rapidly  inland  after  Connor’s  party. 

She  let  herself  quickly  over  the  side; 
stepped  into  the  sampan;  waved  toward 
the  shore.  Meekly  the  cowed  oarsmen 
obeyed  the  pantomime  order. 

She  stepp^  out  on  the  bank,  very  slim, 
almost  pretty;  tossed  a  Chinese  Mexican 
dollar  into  the  boat,  watched,  with  a  faint, 
reflective  smile,  the  two  primitive  creatures 
as  they  fought  over  it;  then  walked  briskly, 
not  without  a  trace  of  cool  elegance  in 
her  carriage,  after  the  soldiers,  lightly 
swinging  her  shopping-bag. 

Continued  in  the  January  Everybody’s. 


Frei  glit-C  ars 

By  Thelma  StiVson 

All  day  long  the  cars  go  by 
^  ’Neath  the  sleepy  autumn  sky; 
Frisco,  L  &  N,  they  say, 

B  &  O,  and  Santa  Fe. 

Rumble,  gmmble,  clash  and  clank. 
Creeping  past  the  water  tank. 

Grim  and  dusty,  car  by  car. 

What  a  sorry  lot  they  are! 

Yet  they  carry  wondrous  things — 
Stoves  and  bricks  and  coal  and  springs; 
Garden  bulbs  and  tires  and  chains. 
Tractors  for  the  Western  plains; 

Marble  for  the  carver’s  tool. 

Books  to  study  in  a  school, 

Dainty  things  from  Spain  and  France, 
Little  slippers  for  a  dance. 

All  day  long  the  cars  go  by 
’Neath  the  sleepy  autumn  sky. 

But  the  op>en  swinging  door 
Seems  a  gaping  mouth  no  more: 

I'*s  an  eye  that  twinkles — so — 

“How  much  more  than  you  I  know! 
While  you  stop  and  w'ork  all  day, 

I’m  forever  on  my  way!” 

Always  onw'ard,  leisurely. 

All  the  world  is  mine  to  see; 

Town  and  mountain,  sea  and  pond. 
Earth’s  eternal  vagabond!” 


Address. 
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THIRD-SPEED  TARRING 

(Continued  from  page  6i) 


the  Nipponese  government.  He  had  spent 
some  time  in  the  West  seeking  to  establish 
a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  a  new- 
electric  meter  wrhich  he  had  invented.  He 
had  filed  a  very  satisfactory  report  with 
Bradstreet’s  at  the  time,  then  suddenly 
pulled  up  stakes  and  gone  East.  He  had 
told  Bradstreet’s  man  personally  that  he 
intended  finding  some  little  town  outside 
of  New  York  where  he  would  meet  with  no 
labor  troubles. 

The  report  corroborated  to  the  last  de¬ 
tail  all  which  Markhim  had  told  .\rthur. 
What  neither  Bradstreet's  nor  Tarring 
knew,  was  that  the  stranger  had  spent 
several  months  before  coming  East  per¬ 
fecting  that  alibi,  for  just  this  reason. 

The  lease  of  the  old  Sagamon  Woolen 
Company  plant  was  signed  on  the  follow-- 
ing  Wednesday.  Negotiations  proceeded 
swiftly,  because  the  average  Foxboro  busi¬ 
ness  man  had  been  train^  to  w-atch  out 
for  the  fraudulent  promoter  in  the  person¬ 
ality  of  some  Rufus  J.  Wallingford  type — 
a  man  who  inunediately  incorporated  a 
company  and  started  unloading  stock. 

This  man  could  not  have  been  further 
from  the  Wallingford  model.  He  was 
close-mouthed,  imspectacular,  one  of  them¬ 
selves.  He  went  about  starting  the  new  i 
business  in  a  quiet,  efficient  manner  that  i 
inspired  immediate  confidence.  .And  yet  I 
it  is  noteworthy  that  beyond  signing  the 
lease  for  the  Sagamon  Mill  property,  | 
starting  some  inexpensive  repairs  on  the; 
water-wheel  and  purchasing  a  second-hand  j 
Ford  roadster  to  facilitate  ^  business  trips  I 
about  the  village,  nothing  of  real  construe- 1 
tive  effort  took  place  between  the  time  of  j 
his  dibut  in  Foxboro  and  his  dramatic ; 
exit.  I 

By  the  end  of  the  second  week  the  com- 1 
munity  accepted  him  for  what  he  had  been  | 
reported  and  he  became  a  familiar  figure  i 
in  the  noisy  roadster,  chugging  to  and  fro  I 
about  the  village.  Discussion  of  him  be- ! 
came  only  casual,  mostly  prognostications  I 
as  to  the  probable  time  that  would  elapse ; 
before  he  wanted  machinists. 

Two  things,  however,  took  place  in  this 
intervening  time,  of  which  the  village  knew 
nothing.  A  mile  up  the  Foxboro  Center 
road  is  the  old  Whipple  place.  It  is  an 
abandoned  farm  and  for  half  a  mile  there 
are  no  other  dwellings.  Blake  Whipple, 
the  undertaker  down  in  Paris,  closed  the 
place  when  his  father  died  but  never  re¬ 
moved  the  family  furniture.  The  stranger 
learned  of  this  place,  made  a  secret  trip  to 
Paris  and  leased  it,  buying  the  crazy  col¬ 
lection  of  furniture  for  a  pittance.  But 
his  trips  to  the  place  were  always  at  night 
and  no  one  dreamed  of  the  transaction. 

The  second  thing  was  a  trip  he  made  | 
down  to  Springfield.  There  he  invested  in  1 
a  second-hand  moving  van.  It  came  high, 
but  he  paid  for  it  in  cash.  He  had  it 
registered  under  a  Massachusetts  license 
and  drove  it  up  into  Vermont,  entering 
Foxboro  in  the  night  and  secreting  it  in 
the  old  Whipple  bam.  Three  nights  later 
all  the  furniture  in  the  place  had  h^n  piled 
upon  it  and  bound  down  securely  with  a 
tarpaulin. 

The  stranger  waited  another  week  and 
then  something  happened.  Arthur  Tar¬ 
ring,  at  the  bank  one  morning,  was  called 


Never  Forget 

How  folks  love  Bubble  Grains 


The  finest  breakfast  you  can  serve  lacks  its  greatest  charm 
without  them. 

There  are  three  of  them — Puffed  W’heat,  Puffed  Rice  and 
Puffed  Corn — and  each  has  its  own  delights.  You  can  serve  them 
in  a  dozen  ways.  So  they  bring  to  breakfasts  endless  fascinations. 

What  other  cereal  is  half  so  enticing  as  these  flimsy,  flavory 

At  other  hours 

Remember  what  Puffed  Grains  are.  Two  are  whole  grains 
steam-exploded,  one  is  corn  hearts  puffed.  Every  food  cell  is 
blasted  for  easy,  complete  digestion.  The  grains  are  puffed  to 
bubbles,  eight  times  normal  size. 

They  are  flavory,  flaky  tid-bits,yet  they  are  ideal  scientific  foods. 

Use  in  home  candy  making  or  as  garnish  on  ice  cream,  or  as 
wafers  in  your  soups.  Mix  in  every  dish  of  fruit.  Salt  or  butter, 
as  with  peanuts,  for  hungry  children  after  school. 

The  night  dish 

At  supper  or  bedtime  float  Puffed  Wheat  in  milk.  Then  you  have  the 
supreme  food  made  delightful  and  easy  to  digest. 

Think  of  whole  wheat  with  every  food  cell  blasted  — made  into  food  con¬ 
fections.  Do  your  folks  get  these  ideal  foods  as  often  as  they  should  ? 


The  finest  pancakes  ever  tasted 

Now  we  mix  ground  Puffed  Rice  in  an  ideal 
pancake  flour.  Your  grocer  has  it — Puffed  Rice 
Pancake  Flour.  It  is  self-raising — batter  is 
made  in  a  moment.  The  Puffed  Rice  flour 
makes  the  pancakes  fluffy  and  gives  a  nut-like 
>  flavor.  You  have  never  served  a  pancake  so 
delicious.  Try  it  now. 


Quaker  Qtiis  (S>inpaiiy 

Sotm  Mah€T» 
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from  the  Depths 


The  man  had  killed  a  man — he 
had  met  the  girl — a  stranger— at 
half-past  one  at  Rooney’s.  A 
crisis  came — and  under  the  sur¬ 
face  of  shame,  the  souls  of  each 
stood  forth  to  sacrifice — to  a 
better,  cleaner  life.  To  O. 
Henry  it  is  given  to  see  beneath 
the  outer  darkness— to  the  soul 


within.  It’ s  not  the  truth  a  man 
tells,  but  the  spirit  in  which  he 
tells  it  that  counts.  That  is 
why  O.  Henry  can  write  of 
things  not  always  told  with  a 
clean,  high  spirit.  He  tells  of 
those  who  would  rather  suffer 
hunger  than  be  bad — and  the 
others. 


O.  HENRY 

274  Short  Stories — One  Long  Novel 


Like  the  Caliph  of  ancient  Bagdad 
was  O.  Henry.  He  has  explored  the 
byways  of  colorful  New  York.  He 
has  walked  the  water-front,  dropped 
into  strange  eating  places  on  the 
Bowery ;  he  has  sat  for  hours,  disguised 
as  a  tramp,  on  a  park  bench,  waiting 
for  the  adventure  around  the  corner. 
And  he  always  found  it.  The  city 
was  his  world,  and  it  gave  him  tribute 
of  rich  store  of  material,  unfeiling  in< 
spiration  and  the  key  to  that  inner 


life  which  remains  to  most  of  us  a 
sealed  book. 

From  the  few  who  snapped  up  the 
first  edition  at  $125  a  set  before  it  was 
off  the  press,  to  the  350,000  who  have 
eagerly  sought  the  beautiful  volumes 
offered  you  here — from  the  stylist  who 
sits  among  his  books  to  the  man  on 
the  street — the  whole  nation  bows  to 
O.  Henry — and  hails  him,  with  love 
and  pride,  our  greatest  writer  of 
stories. 


E.  PHIULIPS  7  VOLUMES 

Oppenheim  FREE  / 

/e 

Whether  it  be  in  the  lonely  wastes  of  the  South  African  veldt —  f 
the  vague  mystery  of  a  London  fog — out  on  the  South  American  /  4 

pampas — or  amid  the  gay  midnight  frolics  of  the  Cafe  Montmartre  i  Rcnm  Ct., 
in  Paris,  Oppenheim  always  has  a  thrilling,  gripping  story  to  tell.  »  ^  ^ 

He  makes  them  so  real  that  you  forget  everything  about  f 
you  in  the  joy  of  them.  He  lets  you  into  secrets  that  take  Jf  Pend  me  on 


yoor  Last  Chance  to  Get  a  FREE  Set  fisfS  re.Kt*/.“58 

This  is  the  last  edition  of  Oppenheim 's  works  we  can  M  *2.00  a 

get  at  the  special  price  which  ptTmits  of  our  giving  them  SIuS^nS’'k«!ln 

away  with  O^.  Henry.  When  this  one  edition  is  gone  /t^  ”  vmuiSS  of  OpMnhJfm 
(and  there  are  only  a  comparatively  few  sets  now  left)  ^fREE.  Otherwtae  I  wTirTwlttiln 
you  will  be  able  to  get  Oppenbeim’s  wonderful  / 10  days,  return  both  sets  at  your 
stories  only  at  their  regular  price  of  $1.75  to  $2.00  g  expense. 

a  volume.  . 

New.  wUc  TVS  css.  fd  Ike  0.  ihary  at  Ik  b«  irice  nidi  Ik  jj _ 

OnpodNiB  FREE!  Hever  sssa  css  n»  five  yas  awa  a  rkasra  £  Asweaa . 
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to  the  telephone  for  a  most  disturbing  con¬ 
versation. 

The  wheels  of  the  machinery  that  Franklin 
had  tieen  months  in  constructing  started 
slowly  into  motion. 

“You’re  the  cashier  of  the  First  National 
Bank?”  The  voice  was  strained,  coarse 
and  guttural. 

“I  am.” 

“Do  you  know  who’s  speaking?” 

“I’m  sorry  to  say  I  don’t  recognize  the 
voice.” 

“No,  of  course  you  don’t — after  what 
I’ve  been  through.  Well,  I’ll  tell  you:  it’s 
Franklin  speaking — Quigley  F.  Franklin!” 

The  alacrity  with  which  Tarring  came 
forward  in  his  chair  contradicted  the  nick¬ 
name  which  the  town  popularly  applied 
to  him. 

“Whatl"  he  cried. 

“Yes,  this  is  Quigley  F.  Franklin.  I  just 
got  into  your  damned  town  this  momin’ 
and  learnt  you  was  still  in  that  bank.  .\nd 
I’ve  took  the  pains  to  call  you  up  beifausc 
I  want  the  satisfaction  o’  warnin’  you  be¬ 
forehand  what’s  goin’  to  happen  and  see 
you  squirm.” 

“W-where  have  you  been?”  stammered 
Arthur  aghast. 

“Never  you  mind  where  I  been,  but  I 
been  away  long  enough  so’s  you  can’t 
touch  me.  My  crime’s  outlawed.  I’m 
free  from  arrest  but  no  thanks  to  you. 
And  I’m  goin’  to  tell  you  somethin’.  I’m 
back  to  do  you.  Art  Tarrin’ — and  do  you 
good.  I’m  goin’  to  make  you  pay  for  what 
you  did  to  me  twenty  years  ago.” 

“What  I  did  to  you!  What  did  I  do  to 
you?” 

YOU  know  well  enough  what  T  did  to 
you’;  I  was  strugglin’  to  build  up  a 
business;  I  was  makin’  deposits  regular  in 
your  blasted  bank;  I  was  tryin’  to  be  honest 
and  build  a  business  and  a  credit.  I  come  to 
the  place  where  a  bank  loan  stood  between 
me  and  failure.  I  asked  you  for  that  loan 
because  you  was  assistant  cashier  then, 
and  in  charge  o’  the  discountin’  business. 
You  turned  me  down  and  started  all  my 
troubles,  and  I’m  holdin’  it  agin  you. 
You  deliberately  put  a  premium  on  dis¬ 
honesty.  And  all  the  time  you  been  pros¬ 
perin’  and  enjoyin’  life  while  I  been  a 
criminal  and  a  fugitive.” 

Arthur  wetted  his  lips.  His  mind  was 
in  a  whirl.  Quigley  Fianklin  of  the  famous 
Harrison  forgery  case  back  in  Vermont — 
in  Foxboro,  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire! 
It  was  preposterous,  a  bolt  out  of  the  blue. 
Then  it  dawned  upon  him  that  some  one 
might  be  playing  a  practical  joke  on  him. 
He  combed  his  brain  for  some  question  he 
could  ask  his  correspondent  that  would 
prove  by  the  correctness  of  reply  that  it 
was  indeed  Franklin.  After  a  half  moment 
he  demanded: 

“If  you’re  indeed  Quigley  Franklin,  tell 
me  something.  When  you  and  I  were 
walking  home  with  Madeleine  Washburn 
the  night  of  the  high-school  graduation, 
twenty-five  years  ago,  what  did  Made¬ 
leine  say  to  me  as  we  parted  at  the  comer 
of  Pine  and  Cedar  Streets?” 

And  the  answer  came  back  promptly: 
“She  said:  T  won’t  marry  any  man  until 
he’s  made  at  least  ten  thousand  dollars!’  ” 
It  was  Quigley  Franklin  then.  For  those 
had  been  the  girl’s  words  that  sent  one 
young  man  after  the  fortune  (in  those 
days)  by  the  slow  methodical  route  of  a 
banking  career,  and  the  other  into  the 
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^('tacular  experience  of  a  short-lived 
manufacturing  business.  That  the  girl 
had  rescinded  her  declaration  and  after¬ 
ward  married  the  unfortunate  Quigley  was 


grimness  in  the  tone  coming  over  the  wire  i 
which  admitted  of  no  jokery.  He  set  the  ! 
telephone  on  the  desk.  He  reached  up 
into  a  pigeon-hole  and  brought  down  a  pad. 
He  pick^  up  a  pencil  and  wrote  rapidly: 


immaterial. 

“My  God,  Quig!  What  became  of  you 
after  that — incbscretion  of  yours?  Do  you 
know  that  your  wife  died  mostly  of  a 
broken  heart?” 

“Yes,  I  know  it  perfectly.  She  wouldn’t 
have  died  if  you’d  let  me  have  that  bank 
loan.” 

“1  couldn’t  do  it,  Quig.  I  told  you  so  at 
the  time.  Your  security  wouldn’t  war- 
rent  such  a  loan,  particularly  as  your  busi¬ 
ness  was  tottering.” 

“But  that  loan  could  have  saved  it.” 
“That’s  debatable.  It  was  taking  a  long 
chance,  and  bankers  can’t  afford  to  take 
chances.  It  isn’t  our  money  we’re  han¬ 
dling,  you  know.  If  I’d  had  the  cash  per¬ 
sonally  I  might  have  lent  it  to  you  for 
friendship’s  sake,  even  if  Madeleine  did 
marry  you  finally.” 

“Yes  you  would!  Tell  that  to  the 
Marines!  You  didn’t  lend  it  to  me  be¬ 
cause  you  didn’t  approve  o’  my  way  o’ 
doin’  things;  you  were  too  small-bored  and 
narrer-minded  to  go  after  big  things  in  a 
big  way  and  took  that  method  o’  gettin’ 
back  at  those  who  did.  .‘Ml  the  hard  work 
I’d  done  went  for  nothin’.  I  forged  Har¬ 
rison’s  note  to  save  Madeleine’s  life,  and 
even  at  that  wasn’t  successful.  And  what 
did  you  do - ?” 

“1  took  care  of  her  until  she  did  die, 
anyhow,”  declared  Arthur  huskily. 

“What’s  that  to  do?  You  loved  her 
same  as  I  did,  once!” 

Arthur’s  usually  placid  benevolent  face 
suddenly  flooded  with  righteous  anger. 

“You  cad!”  he  cried.  “You  don’t  dr.e 
come  in  and  say  that  to  my  face.” 

“Oh,  yes  I  do — and  maybe  I  will.  I’m 
callin’  on  you,  Art  Tarrin’,  and  when  I 
leave  I’m  goin’  to  take  somethin’  away 
with  me;  I’m  goin’  to  take  away  the  money 
you  refused  me  on  that  loan — that  brxmg 
down  all  my  troubles  on  me.” 

“I  haven’t  got  the  money  to  spare  and 
if  I  had - ” 

“Well,  the  bank  has;  it’s  the  same 
thing.” 

“I  can’t  borrow  any  money  for  you  from 
the  bank;  there’s  a  State  law  about  such 
things.” 

“1  ain’t  askin’  you  to  borrow  it.  I’m 
goin’  to  take  it.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”" 

“  ^  AN’T  you  understand  plain  .American? 

I’m  goin’  to  rob  your  bally  bank — 
scuttle  it,  clean  it  out,  end  it  i>ermanently! 
But  before  I  do  I  want  you  should  under¬ 
stand  my  motive.  I  want  you-should  know 
why  I  done  it.” 

“You’re  going  to  rob  this  bank!" 

“You  heard  me  the  first  time.  I’m 
goin’  to  get  back  at  you  for  the  dirty  way 
you  played  it  on  me;  I’m  cornin’  in  and 
clean  up.  I’m  goin’  to  show  you  how  your 
little  two-by-four  policy  works  out,  and 
how  you  can’t  see  beyond  the  length  o’ 
your  own  nose.  .\nd  I’m  callin’  you  up 
and  announcin’  it  ahead  o’  time,  for  the 
satbfaction  it’s  goin’  to  give  me  to  know 
how  you’re  worryin’  over  it  between  now 
Md  the  time  I  pull  it  off.  Get  me?  Maybe 
it’s  a  boyish  thing  to  do.  but  I’m  goin’  to 
have  my  little  joke  and  be  damned  to  you. 
Your  policy  and  mine  just  don’t  hitch.” 
Arthur’s  face  was  white.  There  was  a 


Man  at  other  end  wire  talking  with  now  de¬ 
clares  is  going  rob  bank;  go  up-stairs,  telephone 
office,  ask  Central  phone  with  which  I  am  con¬ 
nected;  get  police  after  that  instrument 'and  < 
talker;  will  hold  him  as  long  as  can. 

He  tore  off  the  slip  quietly  and  mo¬ 
tioned  Miss  Willard,  who  had  overheard 
his  part  in  the  conversation  and  was  stand¬ 
ing  near  by  with  a  puzzled  frown.  She  read  i 
the  message,  and  being  a  brainy  woman, 
ran  from  the  bank.  The  central  telephone 
office  was  two  doors  northward  on  Main 
Street  up  over  the  Moore  Clothing  Store. 

“I’m  sorry  you’ve  returned  feeling  like 
this,  Quig,”  went  on  the  banker.  “If  you 
and  I  could  only  get  together  I’m  sure 
we’d  understand  each  other  better.  Out 
of  respect  for  Madeleine’s  memory — the 
girl  we  both  loved — you  ought  not  to  get 
smirched  up  in  any  more  criminal  busi-  j 
ness.” 

“You  needn’t  worry  over  me.  Keep 
your  worries  for  yourself.  I’ve  lived  the 
intervening  time  in  a  foreign  country  until 
my  crime  was  outlawed.  But  I  ain’t  for¬ 
gotten.  How  could  I  forget?  Maybe  it’s 
made  me  sort  o’  crazy  and  unballasted; 
but  that’s  your  funeral. 

“When  it  comes  right  down  to  tacks,  we’ll 
see  who’s  the  better  man.  I  had  brains 
enough  to  get  away  without  bein’  caught 
before.  I’ve  got  brains  enough  to  scuttle  i 
that  bank  of  yours  now,  stayin’  away  so’s  | 
arrest  woiildn’t  upset  my  plans.  I’m 
tellin’  you,  .-Vrt  Tarrin’  that  I  got  a  way  to 
clean  you  out  against  which  every  bank  in 
.\merica  is  helpless.  .\nd  I’m  goin’  to  do 
it.  .\fter  twenty-five  years  o’  ease  and 
success.  I’m  goin’  to  make  you  feel  what 
it’s  like  to  go  to  smash. 

“The  fact  that  I’m  callin’  you  up  and 
warnin’  you  don’t  cut  no  figger.  You’re 
as  powerless  agin  me  and  my  method  as  a 
new-born  babe.  Put  on  all  the  guards  you 
want,  wire  up  with  a  hundr^  burglar 
alarms  and  fancy  systems.  There  ain’t 
one  that  can  stop  me — no.  nothin’  exceptin’ 
my  personal  arrest  beforehand,  and  even 
if  I  should  come  into  town  this  minute  you 
couldn’t  arrest  me,  because  you  couHn’t 
prove  nothin’  against  me  before  the  crime 
was  committed.” 

“You  realize,  of  course,  that  this  threat 
is  perilously  close  to  felony.  But  what  do 
you  mean  by  ‘coming  into  town?’  .Aren’t 
you  in  town  now?” 

“No.  I  ain’t!” 

“W’here  are  you?” 

“That’s  for  you  to  find  out.” 

“W’hen  is  this — this  attempt  on  this 
bank — to  be  made?” 

“W’ithin  the  cornin’  week.” 

“You’ll  pardon  me  saying  so,  Quigley, 
but  wherever  you  are — you’re  pretty  much 
of  a  lunatic.” 

“.All  right,  we’ll  see  how  much  of  a  luna¬ 
tic  I  am!  I  give  you  fair  warnin’  I’m  goin’ 
to  scuttle  your  bank  and  make  you  eat 
crow  same  as  I’ve  eaten  crow  the  last 
twenty  years.  Protect  yourself  if  you  can! 
Good-by,  .Art  Tarring,  and  after  your  bally 
bank’s  wrecked  through  its  inability  to 
make  good  the  loss,  just  remember  how  I 
felt  twenty  summers  in  the  past!” 

“Wait!  Wait!”  called  .Arthur  a  bit  hys¬ 
terically.  But  the  receiver  had  clicked  and 
the  connection  had  been  broken. 


^  /oofe  what 
brought 


Thousands 

of  women’s 
hearts  will  be 
gladdened 
Xmas  morning 
gift  of  gifts — a 


HEE-VAC 


ELECTRIC  CLEANER 

If  you  want  to  see  real  happi¬ 
ness  on  “friend  wife’s”  face, 
get  her  a  BEE -VAC. 


j  250,000  Sold  Without 
I  Advertising 

I  Up  to  a  few  months  ago  not  a 
penny  was  spent  in  advertising 
to  the  public.  The  BEE -VAC 
sold  on  merit.  You,  too, 
will  appreciate  BEE-VAC 
superiority. 


Ask  Your  Dealer  to 
Demcmstrate 

Try  it  personally — note  how  light  it 
^is — a  child  can  carry  it  anywhere, 
and  use  it,  too.  The  BEE-VAC  de¬ 
velops  more  suction  than  the  av¬ 
erage  electric  vacuum  cleaner — its 
gear-driven,  reverse-revolving  brush 
loosens  embedded  dirt  and  picks 
up  hairs,  threads,  ravelings,  paper 
scraps,  etc. 

The  BEE -VAC  is  sold  at  ah  ex¬ 
traordinarily  low  price  by  responsible 
dealers  everywhere. 
Let  us  send  you  de¬ 
scriptive  literature 
and  tell  you  where 
to  see  BEE-VAC 
demonstrated. 
RIRTMAN 
FLECTRIC 
COMPANY 

Manufacturers 
6S0  W.  Laka  Street, 
Ckicete,  U.  S.  A. 
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Statement  of  the  ownership,  management, 
circulation,  etc.,  required  by  the  Act  of 
Congress  of  August  24,  1912,  of  Evekt- 
bodt’s  Magazine,  published  monthly  at 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  October  1,  1920. 
State  of  New  York,  Coimty  of  New  York, 
ss.  Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for 
the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  personaliy 
appeared  James  F.  Bibminohau,  who,  hav¬ 
ing  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  de¬ 
poses  and  says  that  he  is  the  Business  Man¬ 
ager  of  Evebtbodt’s  Magazine  and  that 
the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the 
ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily 
paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  afore¬ 
said  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the 
above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  443, 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on 
tne  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit:  1.  That 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor  and  business  man¬ 
ages  are:  Publisher,  The  Ridgwat  Co.  (a 
corporation).  Spring  and  Macdougal  Sts., 
New  York  City.  Editor,  None.  Managing 
Editor,  S.'V.  Roderick,  223  Spring  St., 
New  York  City.  Business  Manager, 
J.AMEs  F.  Birmingham,  223  Spring  St., 
New  York  City.  2.  That  the  owners  are: 
(Give  names  and  addressee  of  IndlAidual 
owners,  cr,  if  a  corporation,  give  its  name 
and  the  names  and  addresses  cf  stockhold¬ 
ers  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more 
cf  the  total  amount  of  stock.)  Owner: 
The  Ridgwat  Company,  a  corporation. 
Spring  and  Macdougal  Sts.,  New  York 
City.  Stockholders:  Federal  Pcblisbing 
Company,  a  corporation,  15  Exchange 
Place,  Jwsey  City,N.  J.  Stockholder  of 
Federal  Publishing  Co.  :  The  Butterick 
Company,  a  corporaticn,  223  Spring  St., 
New  York  City.  Stockholders  of  But- 
tebick  Company:  George  B.  Black, 
812  Lincoln  Avenue,  Mendota,  Ill.  S.  R. 
Latshaw,  223  Spring  Street,  New  York 
City.  W.  H.  Gblshznen,  100  William 
Street,  New  York  City.  Estate  of  H.  F. 
Morse,  care  of  Garfield  National  Bank, 
New  York  City.  Laura  J.  O'Lougrlin, 
156  Ridge  Street,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.  Mbs. 
Abethusa  Pond,  San  Remo  Hotel,  New 
YorkCity.  EbmanJ.  Ridgwat, 280  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  City.  Augustus  Van 
Wyck,  149  Broadway,  New  York  City: 
R.  A.  Van  Wtck,  149  Broadway,  New 
YorkCity.  Marie  A.  Wilder,  223  Spring 
St.,  New  York  City.  Ben  P.  Wilder, 
223  Spring  Street,  New  Ymlt  City. 
George  W.  Wilder,  223  Spring  Street, 
New  York  City.  3.  That  the  known  bond¬ 
holders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders 
owning  or  holdsng  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities 
are:  (If  there  are  none,. so  state.)  None. 
4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above, 
riving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stock¬ 
holders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  con¬ 
tain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and 
security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases 
where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation, 
the  names  of  the  person  or  corporation  for 
whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also 
that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  state¬ 
ments  embracing  affiant  s  full  knowledge 
and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  stockholders  and  se¬ 
curity  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustee,  hold  stock 
and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  tnan  that 
of  a  bona  fide  owner:  and  this  afilant  has 
no  rea.son  to  believe  that  any  other  person, 
association,  or  corporation  has  any  inter¬ 
est  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock, 
bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated 
by  him.  5.  That  the  average  numlxT  of 
copies  of  each  issue  of  this  publication  sold 
or  distributed,  through  the  mails  or  other¬ 
wise,  to  paid  subscribers .  during  the  six 
months  preceding  the  date  shown  above  is — 
!  'This  information  is  required  from  daily 
‘  publications  only.)  James  F.  Birming¬ 
ham,  Business  Manager.  Sworn  to  and 
subscribed  liefore  me  this  30th  day  of  Sep- 
temlxT,  1920.  Cecil  L.  Wahl,  Notary 
Public,  Kings  County,  Certificate  filed  New 
York  Co.  (.Wy  commission  expires  March 
30,  1922.) 


A  moment  later  while  Arthur  was  fran¬ 
tically  trying  to  get  Central,  Miss  Willard 
entered  the  bank. 

“We’ve  lost  him,”  she  declared.  “Mrs. 
Hooker  says  it  was  the  Foxboro  Center 
wire  calling,  and  yet  the  Center  operator 
we  talked  with  over  another  one  declares 
no  one  has  been  connected  with  us  for 
over  half  an  hour.  That  proves  that  your 
criminal  had  cut  in  with  a  field-set  some¬ 
where  between  here  and  there.  What  are 
you  going  to  do?  Call  the  police?” 

“No,”  said  Arthur  slowly.  “Not  yet. 

I  want  to  think.  There  isn’t  any  doubt 
but  that  was  Quigley,  though  I  wouldn’t 
recognize  his  voice  after  all  these  years 
anyhow.  It’s  plain  that  he’s  become  a 
monomaniac,  fancying  he’s  got  a  griev¬ 
ance  against  me.  .\nd  he’s  going  to  rob 

the  bank  here  within  a  week - ” 

“We  ought  to  get  a  detective,  inform  the 
Pinkertons - ” 

“No;  that’ll  cost  money  and  there’s  no 
need  to  go  to  the  expense.  There  are  just 
two  ways  in  which  he  can  rob  the  bank. 
One  is  to  get  in  at  night  and  blow  the  vault, 
in  which  case  the  Western  Union  operator 
will  get  the  burglar  alarm.  The  other  is 
by  daylight — coming  in  here  and  holding 
us  up  at  the  point  of  a  revolver.  In  that 
event  he  probably  counts  on  taking  us  all 
by  surprise  and  making  a  quick  getaway, 
like  the  gunmen  that  have  lately  been 
operating  around  Brooklyn.” 

\ 

““D  UT  none  of  us  want  to  get  shot,”  pro- 
tested  the  woman. 

“No,  that’s  true,  none  of  us  want  to  get 
shot.”  Arthur  took  a  cigar  out  of  one  of 
the  pigeon-holes  and  lighted  it  thought¬ 
fully.  The  excitement  of  the  first  an¬ 
nouncement  past,  he  settled  back  into  his 
life-long,  painstaking,  methodical  role  of 
“Third-Speed”  Tarring.  After  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  of  smoking  he  said  quietly:  “Poor 
Quig!  After  all,  he  was  a  victim  of  tem¬ 
perament.  He  wasn’t  content  to  build 
slowly  and  carefully.  He  wanted  things  to 
come  his  way  too  fast  ” 

“But  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 
Even  if  he’s  turned  up  as  a  lunatic,  we 
can’t  endanger  the  bank  funds  and  our¬ 
selves!” 

“I  know;  I  know!  It’s  just  a  case  of 
thinking  something  up  to  sort  of  check¬ 
mate  him.” 

“I  should  say  that  if  he’s  crazy  enough 
and  bold  enough  to  call  you  on  the  tele¬ 
phone  and  announce  his  crime,  we 
shouldn’t  lose  an  instant  doing  something 
about  it.” 

“But  that  doesn’t  mean  we  ought  to  get 
excited  over  it.” 

“Seems  to  me  this  is  rather  a  good  time 
to  get  excited.” 

“I’ve  got  what  I  have,  Florence,  by 
being  sure  I’m  right  before  going  ahead. 
Maybe  I  haven’t  made  an  awfully  spectac¬ 
ular  success  of  life,  but  what  I  have  done 
I’m  sure  of,  and  it  won’t  crumble  under 
me  in  a  twinkling.  .And  I  can’t  alter  my 
policy  now.  One  thing  at  a  time  and  go 
into  it  thoroughly — to  the  last  detail — 
that’s  my  motto.  That’s  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  I  refused  Quig’s  loan  in  the  first 
place.  I  investigated  his  business  so  thor¬ 
oughly  that  I  knew  it  better  than  he  did. 
I  knew  his  new  dye  process  wasn’t  sound. 
I  saved  the  bank  a  big  loss,  even  if  he  did 
deserve  the  loan  on  the  face  of  his  account. 
Don’t  lose  any  sleep  over  this,  Florence. 
Let  me  do  the  worrying.” 


He  puffed  energetically  on  the  cigar, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  he  rarely 
smoked  in  the  bank  during  busin^ess  hours. 

While  this  talk  was  going  on,  the  Ford 
roadster  belonging  to  the  new  president 
of  the  New  Era  Meter  Company  and 
driven  by  that  official  in  person,  was  tear¬ 
ing  into  the  community  from  a  mile  out¬ 
side  of  town.  It  reached  Main  Street 
while  .Arthur  was  still  smoking  mooilily 
behind  the  big  plate-glass  window.  But 
its  driver  did  not  go  as  far  down  Main 
Street  as  the  bank.  He  stopped  the  ma¬ 
chine  down  a  side  street  that  left  Mab 
between  the  Opera  House  and  the  Metho¬ 
dist  church.  He  brushed  his  clothes, 
pulled  his  hat  down — a  movement  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  man  of  late — and  went 
afoot  to  the  bank. 

“Morning,”  he  said  pleasantly  in  hb 
natural  voice  to  Miss  Willard  at  the  wb- 
dow.  “I  want  to  make  out  a  draft  on  a 
New  York  bank  for  a  couple  of  thousand 
dollars  more  to  help  along  the  construc¬ 
tion  at  the  factory.” 

.Arthur  did  not  come  forward  this  time. 
He  merely  turned,  noted  the  manufacturer 
and  nodded.  He  had  something  of  greater 
importance  to  think  about. 

Miss  Willard  helped  him  make  out  the 
draft,  and  concealed  her  agitation  under 
a  pleasant  “Certainly,”  when  the  man  re¬ 
quested  that  she  notify  him  by  phone  at 
the  Foxboro  House  when  the  money  had 
arrived. 

“He  saw  me  turn  up  in  the  bank  too 
quickly  after  that  phone  conversation  to 
dream  it  was  me  he  had  just  been  talking 
with,”  he  told  himself  on  the  sidewalk. 
“Now  let  him  stew  for  a  week.  Then,  by 
God,  I’ll  have  my  pound  of  flesh  with 
twenty  years’  interest!”  And  savagely 
bitmg  off  the  tip  of  a  cigar  he  retraced  Im 
steps  to  the  waiting  automobile. 

Ill 

AT  TEN  o’clock  the  following  morning 
■^^Arthur  called  his  directors  together. 
All  night  he  had  wrestled  with  the  prob¬ 
lem.  He  had  decided  as  dawn  broke  that 
if  danger  threatened  the  institution  it  was 
his  duty  to  tell  them  about  it. 

They  gathered  in  the  stuffy  little  room 
m  the  rear  and  were  speechless  when 
“Third-Speed”  Tarring  had  finished  his 
narrative.  Old  Colonel  Campbell  finally 
found  his  voice. 

“.And  haven’t  you  notified  the  police?” 
“No,”  said  .Arthur,  “I  don’t  think  much 
of  Chief  .Allen’s  ability  as  a  sleuth.  Nor 
is  he  anything  extraordinary  m  the  matter 
of  keeping  his  mouth  shut.  Before  night 
the  entire  town  would  know  that  Quigley 
Franklin  had  threatened  to  rob  the  First 
National  Bank.  .And  how  long  would 
local  people  leave  their  funds  with  us? 
There ’d  be  a  ‘run’  that  would  ruin  us.” 

“We  ought  to  send  to  New  York  for  a 
professional  detective.  Our  subscription 
in  the  association  entitles  us  to  such  ser¬ 
vice.” 

“The  worst  of  it  is,  they  might  not  take 
us  seriously.  No  crime  has  been  com¬ 
mitted  yet,  you  know.  We  might  make 
ourselves  ridiculous  asking  for  help  be¬ 
cause  some  one  called  up  by  phone  and 
informed  us  he  intended  robbing  us. 
Thieves  do  not  ordinarily  do  that  sort  of 
thing.  It  puts  us  in  a  rather  embarrassing 
position;  they’ll  deebre  we’ve  got  a  case 
of  nerves.” 
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“Do  you  think  this  Franklin  means  busi¬ 
ness?” 

“I  certainly  do.” 

“Then  are  we  to  sit  idly  by  and  permit 
ourselves  to  be  mulcted  by  an  insane 
man?” 

“Ko.” 

“Then  what’s  the  alternative?” 

Arthur  cleared  his  throat.  He  put  his 
finger-tips  very  nicely  together. 

“I  have  looked  into  the  various  features 
of  this  possible  attack  upon  us,  and  I  have 
a  plan.” 

The  directors  came  at  once  to  attention. 
Arthur  had  looked  into  the  proposition. 

He  had  a  plan.  Excellent! 

“Well,”  demanded  Joe  Randall,  the 
shoeman,  “what  is  it?’’  i 

“I  am  afraid  1  can  not  go  into  all  the  de¬ 
tails  at  length.  1  must  ask  you  to  trust 
me.  You  see,  the  scheme  which  I  have  to 
checkmate  Franklin  depends  on  absolute 
secrecy — no  one  knowing  anything  about 
it  but  myself.  Franklin  remarked  that  he 
had  a  method  for  robbing  us  against  which 
we  were  absolutely  helpless.  He  may  use 
stealth,  he  may  use  surprise,  he  may  em- 
[^oy  some  new-fangled  contraption  like 
those  we  learn  about  in  the  movie  serials 
but  never  find  elsewhere.  But  he  is  only 
human,  and  the  money  can  not  be  removed 
from  the  bank  without  human  hands.  So 
long  as  that  is  so,  there  is  a  solution  to  the 
enigma,  regardless  of  what  his  method  may 
be.  I  ask  this  board  to  put  the  matter  en¬ 
tirely  in  my  hands  and  to  authorize  me  to 
expend  three  dollars  and  seventy-five 
cents  in  certain  trifling  bits  of  hardware 
which  can  come  under  no  other  head  than 
protecting  our  funds  from  theft.” 

“Three  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents!” 
cried  the  old  colonel,  “to  protect  half  a 
million  in  cash  and  securities?  Have  you  I 
gone  raving  crazy  too,  Arthur?” 

“No,”  the  other  returned  quietly.  “I 
have  simply  reasoned  out  that  robbing  a 
bank  sucessfuUy,  like  building  a  bank  suc¬ 
cessfully,  is  simply  a  matter  of  carefully 
working  out  the  details.  What  I  have 
done  is  to  anticipate  Franklin’s  details  and 
add  a  few  in  counter-action  myself.” 

“Spend  the  three-seventy-five!  Spend 
twenty  times  three-seventy-five!  Stop 
this  man  at  all  costs.  We  know  he’s 
capable  of  trying  what  he  says  he’ll  try 
because  of  what  he’s  done  already.” 

“ATERY  well,”  answered  .Arthur  quietly. 

’  “I  will  imdertake  to  save  the  situa¬ 
tion.  But  if  you  want  to  avoid  a  run  on  us, 
tell  absolutely  no  one  about  what  I  have 
related  to  you  this  morning.” 

They  pronaised.  But  old  Colonel  Camp¬ 
bell.  ie  president,  had  not  been  three 
minutes  out  of  the  directors’  room  before 
-he  broke  his  word.  He  went  straight 
aaoss  the  street  and  ordered  two  profes¬ 
sional  detectives  to  come  on  from  New 
York  at  once. 

Arthur  put  in  an  agonizing  day.  Every 
patron  who  entered  the  bank  brought  him 
up  with  a  nerv'ous  start.  No  motor-car 
stopped  out  in  front  but  what  he  saw  it 
before  it  had  come  to  a  halt  at  the  curb. 
He  could  not  apply  himself  to  business. 
Twice  he  took  down  the  big  .38  revolver 
^K)se  handle  protruded  from  a  convenient 
pigeonhole  of  his  desk,  and  examined  it 
carefully.  He  hardly  moved  three  feet 
away  from  his  desk  all  day.  He  breathed  ' 
in  vast  relief  when  three  o’clock  came  and 
the  bank  was  locked. 


j  What  science  and  engineer- 
i  ing  have  done  to  develop  the 
I  mechanical  efficiency  of  the 
telephone,  specialized  training 
has  done  in  the  development 
of  workers. 

Plant  engineers,  linemen, 
directory  clerks,  toll  operators, 
equipment  installers,  electrol¬ 
ysis  engineers,  trouble  hunt¬ 
ers,  line  repairmen,  test  table 
operators,  chief  operators,  con¬ 
tract  agents,  building  engineers, 
line  installers,  exchange  repair¬ 
men,  plant  inspectors,  trouble 
operators,  fundamental  plan 
engineers,  draftsmen,  estimate 
clerks,  exchange  operators, 
cable  testmen,  equipment  in¬ 


spectors,  wire  chiefs,  traffic 
engineers,  galvanometer  men, 
cable  splicers,  facilities  engi¬ 
neers,  surveyors,  information 
opterators,  switchboard  install¬ 
ers,  accountants,  testmen,  su¬ 
pervisors,  station  repairmen, 
equipment  engineers,  directory 
operators,  statisticians,  ap¬ 
praisal  engineers,  routing  op¬ 
erators  and  scores  of  other 
skilled  employees  are  specially 
trained  for  the  exacting  work 
of  providing  telephone  service. 

Throughout  all  work  of  tele¬ 
phone  construction  and  opera¬ 
tion  there  is  a  ceaseless  en¬ 
deavor  at  mastery  of  service 
that  makes  for  improvements 
beneficial  to  the  public. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Unwencd  Service 

And  all  directed  toward  Better  Service 


’Eam'SS-ISSaWk 

■■RHHV  Tbur  Opportunlljr  tn 

MiaiAiacAiDEimsnr 

a  picMant,  dignified  profe«ion. 
nB  Taught  by  actual  practice. 
Modem  labocatoriea.  Three 
monthi’  coune  —  day  or  e»e- 
ning.  No  prerioua  knowledge  or  experience  re¬ 
quired.  No  charge  for  tools  or  equipment. 

The  men  we  train  m  ia  Jeoiind.  EilehGdieH  28  yean. 
Conany-wide  lecoenilian.  . 

Write  tedmy  for  free  cmtelov  No.  32 
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MfW  VOMK  MOOMLVM  I 

niwLHtt.  I 

Immienl 

^uAjyendeDh. 

Jar  comfort 

A  usef  ul  holiday  gift 
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TMV  SHOE  THAT  HOLDB  irS^SHA^E 

$722  $822  $M2&  $10*22  SHOTS 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN' 

YOU  OAM  SAVE  MONEY  BY  WEARING 
Mf.  L.  DOUGLAS  SHOES 


The  best  known 
shoes  in  the 
world.  They  are 
sold  in  107  W.  L. 

Douglas  stores, 
direct  from  the  factory  to  you  at 
only  one  profit,  which  raarantees 
to  you  the  best  shoes  that  can  be 
produced,  at  the  4owest  possible 
cost.  W.  L.  Douglas  name  and 
the  retail  price  are  stamped  on 
the  bottom  of  aH  shoes  before 
they  leave  the  factory,  which  is 
your  protection  against  unreason* 
able  profits. 

W.  L.  DougUt  $9.00  and  $10.00  shoe*  are 
absolutely  the  best  shoe  values  for  the 
money  in  this  country.  They  are  made  of 
the  best  and  finest  leathers  that  money 
can  buy.  They  combine  quality,  style, 
workmanship  and  wearing  qualities  equal 
to  other  m^es  selling  at  higher  prices. 
They  are  the  leaders  in  the  fashion  centers 
of  America.  The  stamped  price  is  W.  L 
Douglas  personal  guarantee  that  the  shoe* 
are  always  worth  the  price  paid  for  them. 
The  price*  are  the  same  everywhere ;  they 
cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than  they 
do  in  New  York. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the 
highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers,  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  experi¬ 
enced  men,  all  working  with  an  honest 
determination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for 
the  price  that  money  can  buy. 


W.  I..  Douglas  shoes  are  for  sale  by  over  9000  shoe  dealers 
besides  our  own  stores.  If  your  local  dealer  cannot  supply 

?’ou,  take  no  other  make.  Order  direct  from  factory.  Mend 
or  booklet  tellinghow  toorder  shoes  by  mail, post  agefrea 


CAUTION. — Insist  upon  having  W.L.D01: 
las  shoes.  The  name  stnd  price  is  piainly 
stsunped  on  the  soie.  Be  careful  to  see/ 
that  it  has  not  been  chsmged  or  mutilated. 


President 
,W.K.DongIas  Shoe  Co., 
148  Spark  Street, 
Brockton,  Mass. 


ThititHomrr  [).  Minor 
of  Ttxtu.  He  hat  built 
a  tuctetsful  maga- 
tin*  butineu  by  simply 
suing  the  sstails.  Read 
sohat  he  says.  **/  start¬ 
ed  in  leut  Fall  with  ttsy 
sttagaxitu  sssbscription 
work  attd  cleared  over 
%tj000  in  six  snonths. 
My  bsuisuss  istcreased 
stearlyotu  thosuandper 
cesst.  last  year. 


Big  money  made  in 
Magazines! 

Here’s  a  sure  and  easy  way  for  you  to  make  all  the 
extra  mo^iey  you  need — in  your  spare  time,  without 
experience  and  without  investing  a  cent.  All  you 
have  to  do,  is  act  as  our  subscription  representative 
in  your  vicinity.  This  requires  only  a  small  part 
of  your  spare  time — but  the  commissions  and  salary 
are  large. 

Thousands  are  making  from  $15  to  $50  per  week 
for  just  a  little  pleasant  work.  The  big  magazine 
season  is  now  at  its  height.  Get  started  at  once. 
You  can  begin  making  money  as  soon  as  you  get 
our  instructions.  Write  now  for  full  particulars. 

MaBagcr,  Suf  Ageacks  DnisiM,  Box  621,  Bvttcridi  BUf .,  New  Yark 


Dave  Babcock,  Miss  Willard  and  the 
assistant  clerk  left  at  four-thirty.  The 
moment  they  were  gone  Arthur  put  on  his 
hat  and  went  down  Main  Street  to  Pine 
and  dowTi  Pine  to  Gus  Levy’s  junk  yard. 

He  did  not  go  to  the  hardware  store  for 
what  he  wanted  because  he  could  putch^ 
what  he  wanted  of  Levy  at  a  pittance.  It 
was  his  laborious,  economical  way — one 
of  the  characteristics  for  which  the  free¬ 
handed,  ^lectacular,  hit-or-miss  Bryant 
had  grown  to  detest  him  years  before,  but 
which  had  become  one  of  the  cornerstones 
of  his  staid  small-town  success. 

From  Levy  he  bought  two  pieces  of 
sheet-iron.  He  carried  them  himself  to 
Jim  Chamberlain’s  machine  shop  and 
waited  while  he  had  them  cut  into  a  pecu¬ 
liar  pattern  after  a  drawing  he  produced 
from  his  pocket.  After  the  cutting  was 
done,  and  the  edges  smoothed,  he  had  one 
side  of  them  burnished  and,  giving  no  ex¬ 
planation  of  what  he  wanted  them  for,  he 
carried  them  back  to  the  bank  him^. 

On  his  way  past  the  Morgan  hardware 
store  he  went  in  and  purchased  a  roll 
of  strong  heavy  wire,  something  with 
which  Levy  had  been  unable  to  furnish 
him.  He  let  himself  into  the  bank,  whose 
curtains  were  drawn. 

It  was  ten  minutes  to  ten  when  he  finally 
lowered  the  big  front  shade,  disclosing 
the  bulb  burning  as  usual  over  the  vault, 
and  he  went  home.  But  one  of  the  things 
he  had  been  careful  to  do  was  to  remove 
all  traces  of  his  evening’s  workmanship. 

The  only  change  which  one  familiar  with 
the  bank  might  recognize  was  the  two 
plates  of  burnished  metal  which  covered 
the  time-worn  surfaces  under  the  two 
wickets  in  the  bank  partition,  ostensibly 
to  provide  a  hard  wearable  surface  for  the 
endless  passing  in  and  out  of  money.  The 
only  other  incident  connected  with  the 
bank’s  new  protection  scheme  was  the 
appearance  before  eight-thirty  next  morn¬ 
ing  of  Fred  Wickford  and  his  crew  of 
linemen  from  the  town  electric-light  sta¬ 
tion.  They  worked  most  of  the  forenoon 
putting  in  a  new  cable  in  the  rear  of  the 
building,  and  generally  overhauling  the 
burglar  system  connected  with  the  West¬ 
ern  Union  office. 

WHEN  they  finally  pronounced  their 
job  completed  and  drove  away, 
Arthur  breathed  in  relief.  Throughout  the 
rest  of  that  day  he  gave  no  heed  to  standing 
by  his  desk  awaiting  the  attack.  He  Ba¬ 
soned  that  his  scheme  was  infallible;  it 
simply  could  not  go  wrong.  Regardless  of 
the  method  of  attack,  he  felt  reasonably 
certain  that  the  bank  was  fully  protected— 
protected  in  a  way  that  no  other  bank  in 
.America  could  boast. 

“I  ought  to  get  a  patent  on  it.”  he 
chuckled  grimly.  “Three  dollars  and  ' 
seventy -five  cents  was  all  it  cost,  and  the 
idea  is  .worth  hundreds!” 

As  the  week  wore  away,  Franklin  found 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  go  ahead  with 
his  conspiracy.  The  old  town  had  taken 
hold  of  him.  When  ^turday  forenoon 
arrived  it  would  not  have  taken  much  to 
complete  his  reformation.  But  the  ab-  i 
normally  developed  evil  genius  within  him 
was  still  in  preponderance,  and  he  decided 
to  make  the  attack  that  same  afternoon 
and  have  it  done  with  before  he  wilted  1 
entirely.  ! 

He  had  his  getaway  planned  perfectly. 

As  soon  as  he  had  secured  the  cash,  he  , 
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would  raise  the  rear  window  in  the  direc¬ 
tors’  room  and  drop  to  the  ground.  He 
would  speed  through  the  alley  to  Cross 
Street,  where  the  engine  would  be  running 
in  the  roadster  he  had  purchased.  He 
would  drive  to  the  old  bam  at  the  end  of 
Hill  Street  and  wait  there  imtil  evening 
During  that  time  he  would  shave  off  his 
beard,  get  into  a  different  set  of  work 
clothes  and  make  a  disfiguring  mutilation 
to  his  left-side  upper  lip  with.a  bit  of  stick¬ 
ing  plast.er,  changing  his  appearance  and 
features  entirely. 

When  darkness  fell  he  would  open  the 
doors  of  the  old  barn  and  drive  out  a 
truck — a  truck  piled  high  with  boxes  and 
furniture  and  with  a  lantern  burning  at 
the  tailboard.  No  one  would  ever  hail  and 
detain  the  driver  of  a  moving  van  making 
a  cross-country  rrm  with  a  harmless-look¬ 
ing  load  of  household  goods  at  night  when 
the  traffic  was  light.  Thousands  of  such 
loads  plied  the  Vermont  roads  during  the 
season.  He  would  head  into  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  down  through  Nashua  to  Lowell 
and  Boston.  At  Boston  he  would  desert 
the  load  and  catch  the  steamer  for  South 
America.  The  little  tramp-boat  would  be 
far  out  at  sea  before  they  trailed  him,  if 
they  ever  did. 

Immediately  after  dinner  he  drove  out 
to  the  Hill  Street  buildings  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  everything  was  ready  for  the  flight. 
The  truck  engine  worked  perfectly,  there 
was  ample  gasoline.  His  clothes  and  shav¬ 
ing  materials  were  all  at  hand.  .\nd  he 
had  a  dozen  routes  planned  to  throw  pur¬ 
suers  off  his  track,  in  case  any  one  saw 
him  drop  out  of  the  bank  window. 

He  waited  at  the  place  until  ten  min¬ 
utes  to  three,  for  the  banks  in  Foxboro  do 
not  close  at  noon  on  Saturdays  as  in  the 
cities.  He  had  made  the  trip  to  the  bank 
dozens  of  times  to  gage  the  distance  to  the 
fraction  of  a  moment.  Then  he  went  to 
the  roadster,  cranked  it,  climbed  in  and 
drove  away. 

Beside  him  in  the  car  was  a  twelve-foot 
step-ladder  that  protruded  over  the 
back  end  of  the  machine.  On  the  car  ffoor 
was  one  of  his  new  meters,  a  huge  circi^Jar 
affair  with  a  stout  wooden  backboard,  the 
inside  surface  covered  over  the  peculiar 
green  metal  and  the  intricate  mechanism, 
harmless  enough  in  its  appearance,  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  great  glass  globe.  It  was  twice 
the  size  of  the  ordinary  electric  meter.  A 
bag  of  green  flannel  encased  the  whole 
affair. 

Bryant  arrived  at  the  bank  on  schedule 
at  three  minutes  to  three.  The  lobby  was 
full  of  patrons,  mostly  business  men  get¬ 
ting  cash  for  their  weekly  pay-rolls.  But 
they  were  thinning  out.  He  must  get  in¬ 
side  before  old  David  locked  the  door  and 
drew  the  curtains  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  others,  who  would  prolong  the  banking 
hours 'after  the  regtilar  closing  time. 

.\s  he  alighted  from  the  machine  and 
lifted  out  the  heavy  apparatus,  he  knew 
perfectly  that  the  two  new  clerks  which 
had  lately  been  added  to  the  banking  force 
were  not  at  all  raw  country  boys  taken 
in  to  learn  the  business  as  announced  the 
previous  week  in  the  Times.  They  were 
city  detectives,  installed  in  the  place  for 
protection.  But  bankers  or  detectives, 
they  cut  no  figure.  His  plan  was  perfect; 
they  would  be  as  powerless  as  the  rest. 
'He  entered  the  bank  just  as  David  was 
starting  to  lock  the  doors.  He  set  the  big 


[IVER  JOHNSON 

!  SAFETY  AUTOMATIC 

!R  E  V  O  J^CE  R 


The  Sign  of 
Positive  Safety 

Iver  Johnson  means  Safety, 
and  Safety  means  Iver  Johnson 
— the  two  are  inseparable. 

Drop  it,  kick  it,  knock  it,  thump 
it,  “Hammer  the  Hammer” — it  can’t 
go  off  accidentally.  And  its  safety  is 
automatic — nothing  to  remember  to 
do  to  make  it  safe.  That’s  why 
women  are  not  timid  about  having 
an  Iver  Johnson  in  the  home. 

Choice  of  three  grips 

Regular,  Perfect  Rubber,  Western 
Walnut 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  in  stock  the  particular 
model  you  want,  send  us  his  name  and  ad¬ 
dress.  Well  supply  you  through  him. 

Iver  Johnson’s  Arms  a  Cycle  Works 

126  Rirer  Street.  Fitebburt.  Mere. 

99  Chambers  St.,  New  York 
717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


T/iree  Booklet  a.  one  or 
all  FREE  on  request 
“A  " — Firearms 
“  B” — Bicycles 
“C  " — Motorcycles 


Iver  Johnson  Bicycles 
are  world-  famed  for 
easy  riding, 
at rengt h  and 
durabiUty.  Mod- 
els  and  prices  to  V 
suit  everyone. 


Iver  Johnson  Single  and 
Double  Barrel  Shotguns 
combine  accaraejr  and 
dependability. 


lllillllUll^  economical,  safe  ^|yHn| 
IIIIUlU^  and  sure.  Mliei  with 
IIUI^  any  kind  of  food  that  ^ 
attracts  rats  and  mice,  w 
^  "They  don't  die  In  the  house." 
The  oldmt  and  largest  iwlllng  exterminator. 
Sold  by  drugglsM  and  general 

^^^E^WELLS.  CWmiit^^^ 


Make  Your^ 
Mind  a  File — Not  a  Pile 

The  Kay  to  Succaaa  la  the  ability  to  remcm- 


I  ran  make  your  mind  an  Infallible  rlaed- 

S‘-a  Index  from  which  you  ran  leatsetly 
Nert  thoughta.  facta,  nrures.  namce, 
fares.  E^ablCH  you  to  cseeeetrate. 
davsiee  seN-eeetrel,  everceme 
hssMelasss,  fareelfelnass.  ad- 
drees  ae  aedlsees.  Fa«y.  211  years' 
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Here^s  your  Christmas 

^  many  yean  The  Butterlck  Publishinr  Company  has  been  paving 

■■  MM  M  the  Christinas  bills  of  thousands  of  profresslve  men  and  women 

mmMM  _ _ m  acting  as  subscription  represenutlves.  This  chance  is  now  open  to 

■  ^M  M  ^  J  f  y®®*  representatires  in  yonr  vkini^.  Now  is  the  time 

m  W  M  m  M  m  M  M#  *  to  get  started.  You  need  no  experience.  Thousands  of  subacrip- 

A  r  A  m  C  W  #  ^  ^  weeks.  You  can  hare  these 

come  through  you  and  make  big  money.  The  quicker  you  get  started 
^  the  more  money  you  will  make.  Don’t  delay.  Send  the  coupon  now. 

This  Christmas  your  fondest  dreams  will  be  realized. 
At  last  you  can  take  the  “muzzle”  off  the  family 
purse.  You  can  spend  freely  and  cheerfully  in  y 
your  Christmas  shopping  this  year — Butterick  / 

pays  the  bills.  This  Christmas  all  the  extra 
money  you  have  longed  for  can  be  yours.  smi! 

You  can  have  from  $15  to  $100  or  more  «  -  I  rr- »./■■■. 
by  doing  just  a  little  pleasant  work  nt-T-tojr 

in  your  spare  time.  Tust  mail  the  DearSir.-  wniyou 

j  ^  I  .  fV  send  me  lull  particulars 

coupon  and  you  can  start  making  ^  about  your  plan  to  pay  lor 

•  !•  .  1  ®  A.  * my  Christmas  expenses? 

money  immediately  upon  oV 

hearing  from  us.  There  is  /  jvame . 

no  obligation,  just  send 

in  the  coupon.  y  " . 

^  City . State . 


meter  down  and  wiped  his  forehead.  Then 
he  beckoned  to  Arthur. 

The  cashier  came  out  into  the  lobby. 
But  whether  from  force  of  habit  or  delib¬ 
erate  purpose,  he  carefully  pulled  the  small 
partition  door  shut  behind  him  and  heard 
the  spring  lock  snap  securely.  Bryant 
want^  to  curse  at  his  thoroughness.  It 
was  like  him,  damn  him! 

“Well,  Mr.  Tarring,”  he  said,  “after  a 
week’s  work  I’ve  at  last  persuaded  the 
local  manager  of  the  Twin  States  Gas  & 
Electric  Company  to  allow  me  to  install  a 
few  sample  meters  aroimd  town  with  the 
idea  of  testing  them  out  and  equipping  Fox- 
boro  with  the  new  local  product  first,  if 
they  prove  successful.  Your  bank  repre¬ 
sents  an  average  consumer  of  electricity. 
To-morrow  is  the  first  of  the  new  month 
and  I  want  to  replace  your  present  meter 
with  this  one,  instdled  by  myself,  to  get  your 
month’s  consumption  accurately  and  com¬ 
pare  results  with  the  meter  you’re  now 
using.” 

“But  we’re  just  closing  up!”  protested 
Arthur. 

“What  of  that?  You’re  going  to  be 
around  the  place  for  a  couple  of  hours  yet, 
aren’t  you?  It  won’t  take  me  long  to  make 
the  transposition.  Seems  to  me  that’s  the 
least  you  can  do  for  the  new  local  com¬ 
pany — give  them  this  chance  at  a  demon¬ 
stration  and  aid  the  business  in  finding 

its  market.” 

• 

“  A  LL  right,”  replied  the  cashier  good- 
naturedly.  They  were  standing  close 
by  the  middle-shelf  desk  used  for  the  in¬ 
dorsement  of  checks  and  making  out  of  de¬ 
posit  slips  by  the  bank’s  patrons.  Instinc¬ 
tively  Arthur  glanced  up  at  the  company’s 
smaller  meter  high  over  their  heads  close 
to  the  ceiling.  “How  you  going  to  reach 
it?”  he  asked. 

“I’ve  got  my  ladder  and  kit  of  tools  out 
in  the  car.  Tell  Mr.  Babcock  to  admit  me 
when  I  tap  on  the  glass  of  the  front  door.” 

Arthur  assented.  Franklin  left  the  new 
meter  lying  on  the  floor  close  to  the  wall 
and  went  out.  He  returned  with  the  lad¬ 
der. 

“I  find  I’ve  forgotten  my  screw-driver,” 
he  announced  inside  the  bank  a  moment 
later.  “I’ll  hurry  up-street  to  the  hard¬ 
ware  and  buy  a  new  one.” 

He  return^  to  the  roadster  again.  But 
he  did  not  stop  at  the  hardware  store  three 
blocks  up  Main  Street  when  he  arrived 
before  it.  He  turned  abruptly  down 
Maple  Street,  through  Pearl  and  came 
back  on  to  Cross  Street.  He  drove  up 
Cross  Street,  until  he  was  opposite  the 
alley  which  1^  in  back  of  the  bank.  There 
he  stopped  the  machine,  but  not  the  en¬ 
gine.  Leaving  the  latter  somewhat  throt¬ 
tled  down  but  running  smoothly,  he  lifted 
the  tin  top  that  covered  the  ^ck,  found 
a  screw-driver  among  the  car’s  tools  and 
started  up  Cross  to  Main  Street  again. 

There  he  tapped  once  more  on  the  glass 
of  the  door  and  was  admitted.  His  keen 
eye  did  not  miss  the  fact  that  as  old  David 
had  Miss  Willard  open  the  partition  door 
and  went  back  to  his  work  behind  the 
plate  glass,  he  left  the  Yale  key  in  the 
lock.  Also  that  Arthur  arose  when  David 
came  behind,  and  made  certain  the  parti¬ 
tion  lock  had  spnmg.  Fear  tore  through 
him  for  the  instant,  that  perhaps  after  all 
Arthur  suspected  him;  a  moment  later  he 
decided  it  was  just  Arthur’s  force  of  habit. 

It  took  several  minutes  for  Franklin  to 
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get  his  coat  off,  his  sleeves  rolled  up  and  helpless.  They  groped  their  way  about 
his  ladder  in  position.  Then  he  climbed  to  like  lost  souls  and  one  of  them  hit  his  head 
the  top  of  the  ladder,  unscrewed  the  old  against  the  corner  of  the  vault  and  went , 
meter  after  he  had  unfastened  the  con-  unconscious.  Little  Miss  Williams,  the  new  ' 
necting  wires,  and  brought  it  down  care-  assistant  clerk  and  stenographer,  wilted 
fully  to  the  floor.  across  her  typewriter. 

From  his  desk,  over  the  top  of  the  inter-  .\nd  from  the  top  of  the  ladder  a  fiend 
vening  ^ass-and-walnut  partition,  Arthur  from  Hades  looked  down  upon  the  sud- 
watched  the  transposition  with  interest,  den  pandemonium.  Quigley  Franklin  had 
Franklin  knew  he  was  being  watched  and  turned  into  a  fiend  from  hell  because  his ; 
prolonged  the  business  of  cutting  away  the  face  had  disappeared.  In  its  place  was  a  j 
old  insulation  from  the  wires,  being  care-  contraption  that  made  him  a  figure  out  of  I 
fd  not  to  bring  them  together  in  short  cir-  a  nightmare — great  goggle  eyes  and  a  long 
cuit.  Then  he  descend^  again.  microbe-shaped  nose  that  disappeared  into 

He  knelt  on  the  floor  and  took  the  new  his  shirt-front.  At  the  instant  he  had  let 
meter  from  its  green  cloth  bag.  Carefully  go  the  meter  he  had  held  his  breath  long 
he  poised  it  l^tween  his  knees^  for  the  enough  to  whip  out  the  gas-mask  and  get 
4hing  was  heavy.  it  into  place.  When  he  turned,  the  place 

\  He  considered.  He  had  to  get  that  par-  was  in  Ws  power! 
wtion  door  unlocked  somehow,  else  how  The  place  was  in  his  power! 

*ras  he  to  get  behind,  where  he  could  later  ,A  wave  of  exultant  emotion  surged 
ffelp  himself  to  the  currency?  A  happy  through  him. 

Kbought  came  to  him.  He  decided  to  try  They  were  helpless,  all  of  them.  They 
*|^hur  out  again.  would  stay  helpless  until  doors  or  windows 


$95  An  Hour! 


"Every  hour  1  spent  on  my  1.  C.  S. 
Course  has  been  worth  $95  to  me!  My 
position,  my  $.5,000  a  year  income,  niy 
home,  my  family’s  happiness — I  owe  it  all 
to  my  spare  time  training  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Correspondence  Schools!’’ 

Every  mail  brings  letters  from  some  of 
the  two  million  I.  C.  S.  students  telling  of 
promotions  or  increases  in  salary  as  the 
rewards  of  spare  time  study. 

What  are  you  doing  with  the  hours  after 
supper?  Can  you  afford  to  let  them  slip 
by  unimproved  when  you  can  easily  make 
them  mean  so  much.’  One  hour  a  day 
spent  with  the  1.  C.  S.  will  prepare  you 
for  the  position  you  want  in  the  work  you 
like  best.  Yes,  it  will!  Put  it  up  to  us  to 
prove  it.  Mark  and  mail  this  coupon  uo^-/ 
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/  B  hardly  talk.  oiiglnat4>r  of  the  Bocue  Unit  I 

I  ^  Method  for  ReatorlDg  Perfect  Speech  and  I 

Founder  of  The  Boffue  Institute  for  Stnnr- 
meren  and  Stutterers  (Founded  1901).  an 
Institution  with  national  patronage  strancly  tadaraad  ky 
tha  madical  prafaaalan.  has  written  a  SSS-pace  book.telUnK 
how  he  cured  himself.  Contains  definite  and  authoiltative 
Information.  Sent  anywhere  to  readers  of  Everybody’s 
for  25  cents  coin  or  stamps  to  cover  postage  and  mailing. 
Address 

BENJAMIN  N.  BOGUE.  Praaidant 
2.154  Bogua  Building.  Indlaoapolla.  Indiana 
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$10  to  $100  an  acre.  Stock,  tools,  crops  often  included 
to  settle  quickly.  Write  for  big  illustrated  catalog. 
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Lift  off  Corns 
with  Fingers 

Doesn’t  hurt  a  bit  and  “Freezone” 
costs  only  a  few  cents 


You  can  lifl  off  any  hard  com,  soft  com, 
or  com  between  the  toes,  and  the  hard 
skin  calluses  from  bottom  of  feet. 

Apply  a  few  drops  of  “Freezone”  upon 
the  com  or  callus.  Instantly  it  stops 
hurting,  then  shortly  you  lift  that  bother¬ 
some  com  or  callus  right  ofif,  root  and  all, 
without  one  bit  of  pain  or  soreness.  Tmly! 
No  humbug! 

Tiny  bottle  of  “Freezone”  costs 
few  cents  at  any  drug  store  - 


All  Spinal  Cripples 

t  Should  Know — 

the  simple  truth  about 
the  Philo  Burt  method 
for  spinal  curvature,  as 
shown  by  the  19 
years  experience— 
what  it  has  done 
and  is  doing  for 
more  than  40,000 
people  whosebacks 
were  bent,  twisted 
and  deformed. 

To  every  man, 
woman  aud  child 
who  is  sufiering 
needless  pain,  tor¬ 
ture  and  discom¬ 
fort  from  wearing 
a  plaster  cast, 
leather  straight 
incket,  steel  or  iron  apparatus  or  other  rigid 
brace,  the  Philo  Burt  Spinal  Appliance  offers 
hope  and  promise  of  relief,  benefit  and  cure. 

As  easily  removed  and  as  comfortable  and 
flexible  as  an  ordinary  corset,  and  yet  as  firm 
and  strong  as  steel,  the  Philo  Burt  Appliance 
is  at  the  same  time  thoroughly  scientific  in 
principle  aud  design. 

Made  to  Measure  and  Sent  on  30-Dars*  Trial 

Write  to  us,  or  ask  your  Doctor  to  do  so, 
and  describe  your  case.  By  return  mail,  we 
will  send  our  free,  descriptive  book  and  con¬ 
vincing  evidence  of  wonderful  results  the 
Philo  Burt  Method  has  brought  in  thousands 
of  cases  where  eversrthing  else  had  failed. 
Write  today. 

PHILO  BURT  COMPANY 
aes  a  oes  r»a«w«  b»ii<i«s.  JaaMMM*.  n.  v,  u.  a.  a. 


Girls!  Girls!! 
SlaveYoiirHair 
With  Cuticura 

Son  mod  OlntaMiittodeur  duDdniff  UDditehhiCsffe. 


partition.  And  the  instant  he  had  done  so, 
something  happened  to  Quigley  F.  Frank¬ 
lin,  alias  E.  K.  Markhim. 

Through  his  whole  body  tore  a  fright¬ 
ful,  searing,  blasting  zoom  of  paralyzing 
power  that  jerked  him  rigid  like  a  man  of 
wood. 

Sixteen  hundred  damnable  volts  of  high- 
current  electricity  found  connection 
through  his  body — from  the  sheet-iron  top 
of  the  wicket  shelf  where  he  knelt,  to  the 
livid  copper  wire  strung  along  the  top  of 
the  partition  out  of  sight,  which  he  had 
gripped  with  his  hands! 

IV 

The  non-deadly  but  effective  tear  gas 
hung  in  the  dead  still  air  of  the  room 
like  sickly  yellow  steam.  Gradually  it  rose 
upward. 

His  eyes  bulbous  with  water,  his  throat 
afire,  .Arthur  finally  worked  his  hands  loose 
from  the  bonds.  He  kept  close  to  the  floor. 
Deathly  ill,  he  crawled  to  the  front  doors. 
He  groped  for  the  lock.  The  key  was  gone. 

He  shook  the  knob  with  all  the  strength 
in  him  but  it  did  not  respond. 

He  tried  to  call  out  to  his  employees 
but  could  not  make  sensible  words. 

At  length  he  managed  to  reach  the  par¬ 
tition  door.  But  that  also  was  fastened. 

He  could  not  climb  over  the  top  of  the 
partition,  for  he  remembered  well  enough, 
despite  his  temporary  mental  chaos,  the 
deadly  wire  he  had  strung  there,  judging 
accurately  enough  that  if  the  prospective 
thief  could  not  get  the  narrow  door  open, 
he  would  climb  over  the  partition,  using 
the  most  available  method— the  help  that 
the  shelf  under  one  of  the  wickets  would 
give  him. 

He  could  not  break  the  heavy  plate 
glass  of  the  partition  even  if  he  had  been 
so  minded.  He  had  nothing  with  which  to 
break  it.  He  was  trapped  there  in  the 
lobby;  his  hands  were  cut  and  bleeding 
where  his  palms  had  clawed  over  the 
broken  pieces  of  glass. 

And  so,  groping  about  there  with  his 
head  splitting,  the  banker  came  upon 
Franklin’s  prostrate  body. 

Stuck  in  the  belt  was  the  screw-driver 
with  which  the  bogus  manufacturer  had 
removed  the  bona-fide  meter.  .All  unin¬ 
tentionally  his  hand  closed  upon  it  as  he 
fumbled  over  Franklin’s  burned  and  sense¬ 
less  form. 

He  pulled  himself  to  his  feet,  brushing 
his  arm  across  his  face  frantically  to  get 
the  water  out  of  his  eyes.  Then  he  clawed 
hysterically  at  the  partition  until  he 
reached  the  teller’s  window.  His  fingers 
found  the  edge  of  the  wicket.  He  inserted 
the  screw-driver  in  one  side.  With  a  twist 
and  a  grind  it  snapped  open,  the  broken 
lock-piece  falling  to  the  counter  behind. 

Despite  his  bulk  Arthur  managed  to 
squeeze  through.  He  fell  in  a  heap  on  the 
other  side.  Picking  himself  up,  he  collided, 
with  the  Willard  woman,  tumbled  over  a 
chair,  knocked  over  the  adding  machine, 
reached  the  door  to  the  directors’  room, 
felt  through  and  found  the  rear  window. 
Shoving  it  up,  he  collapsed  across  the  sill. 
But  into  his  nostrils  plunged  sweet,  pure, 
reviving  air! 

As  his  eyes  and  throat  cleared,  despite 
his  splitting  head,  his  strength  came  back. 
.AU  three  windows  of  the  directors’  room 
he  threw  wide  open. 

Loading  his  lungs  with  the  life-giving 


air,  he  finally  turned  back  into  the  bank. 
One  by  one  he  helped  the  choking,  blinded 
exhausted  people  into  the  room.  Each 
time  he  revived  himself  with  a  fresh  sup¬ 
ply  of  air  in  his  lungs  before  going  back. 
The  last  time  he  turned  the  knob  on  the 
rear  side  of  the  narrow  partition  door  and 
got  to  the  front.  There  he  pulled  down  the 
big  transom.  Immediately  there  was  a 
great  swirl  in  the  sickly  yellow  atmosphere. 

It  whirlpooled  around  and  began  to  eddy 
outward. 

“Wait!”  he  cried  hoarsely,  commanding 
his  voice  at  last.  “Don’t  one  of  you  make 
a  move  to  summon  anybody!  I  want  to 
handle  this  business  myself.  We’ve  been 
diabolically  gassed,  but  not  an  inkling  of 
it  must  get  out.  I’ve  got  a  good  reason!” 

At  hah-past  three  Doctor  Ramadge  over 
on  Elm  Street  received  a  phone  call. 

“Come  over  to  the  First  National  Bank 
at  once.  Doctor,”  directed  Arthur  Tar¬ 
ring’s  steady  voice.  “Mr.  Markhim,  the 
new  manufacturer,  came  in  here  to  do  some 
electrical  work  and  has  been  badly 
shocked.” 

Doctor  Ramadge  made  the  distance  in 
epochal  time. 

.Arthur  met  him  at  the  door.  He  led 
the  way  to  the  back  room  of  the  hank. 

“What’s  the  peculiar  odor?”  the  doctor 
demanded.  “It  makes  my  head  reel.” 

“We’ve  smelled  it  too,”  returned  .Arthur. 
“It’s  made  us  all  pretty  sick.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  new  meter  he  dropped  when 
the  shock  happened  contained  some  kind 
of  chemicals. 

“A’ou  see,  Markhim  claimed  that  his 
new  invention  did  away  with  those  costly 
transformers  out  on  the  poles.  It  trans¬ 
formed  the  current  as  it  went  through  the 
meter  as  well  as  measured  it.” 

The  doctor  kneeled  beside  the  inert  fig¬ 
ure  of  the  manufacturer.  The  pas-maA 
had  been  removed  and  hidden.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  banking  quarters  ex¬ 
cepting  the  step-ladder  and  broken  meter 
out  in  front  to  indicate  anything  that  had 
happened. 

“This  man  has  been  badly  burned. 
Look  at  his  hands!”  claimed  Ramadge. 
“No  ordinary  lighting  current  could  do 
this.” 

“AN  EXTR.A  heavy  load  must  have 
come  through  the  wires  as  he  was 
working  over  them,”  declared  .Arthur 
evenly.  The  two  detectives  looked  at  the 
banker  sullenly.  But  they  were  under 
orders.  They  said  nothing. 

“This  man  should  be  removed  to  the 
hospital,”  declared  the  physician. 

“Suppose,”  said  .Arthur,  “you  attend  to 
him  in  my  house.” 

.At  ten  minutes  past  six  that  evening  the 
trained  nurse  announced  that  Franklin  was 
calling  for  the  banker.  .Arthur  went  up¬ 
stairs.  He  let  himself  into  the  chambtt 
where  lay  a  white-faced  man  with  hands 
wrapped  in  heavy  bandages. 

They  looked  at  each  other  a  moment 
without  speaking.  Finally  Franklin  broke 
the  silence. 

“Well,”  he  croaked,  “why  did  you  do 
it?” 

“Do  what?” 

“Bring  me  here?  Cover  this  thing  up? 
The  doctor  was  for  giving  me  a  ^ot  when 
I  blurted  out  about  what  I’d  tried  to  do, 
He  thought  I  was  out  of  my  head.  I  saw 
he  didn’t  know  anything  about  it.” 

“A’es,  that’s  true,”  confessed  .Arthur. 
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“He  doesn’t  know  anything  about  it.  | 
Seeing  no  harm  has  resulted  excepting  a 
mighty  uncomfortable  quarter-hour  for  us. 

I  pledged  them  to  say  nothing  about  it.  I 
persuaded  them  that  some  people  might 
not  believe  our  version  of  the  story.  They 
might  think  we  had  been  robbed  and  start 
a  run  on  us.  We  have  to  be  very  careful 
about  stones  getting  around  having  to  do 
«ith  unusual  things  happening  to  banks, 
you  know.” 

“Well,  you’ve  got  me  all  right.  When 
do  you  send  me  up?” 

“Quigley,  I’ve  made  up  my  mind  not 
to  send  you  up!” 

“HTw//” 

“I’ve  made  up  my  mind  not  to  send  you 
up.  I’ve  thought  a  gieat  deal  about  your 
The  trouble 
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case  since  Madeleine  died, 
between  us  was  due  solely  to  a  difference 
in  temperaments  and  philosophies.  I  was 
built  to  plod,  you  were  built  to  plunge. 
Perhaps  I  am  no  more  to  be  commended 
than  you  are  to  be  censured.  Anyhow, 
I’m  not  going  to  pass  judgment.  We  both 
loved  Madeleine.  But  you  loved  her , 
enough  to  commit  a  crime  to  save  her  life. 
It  resulted  in  losing  her  and  then  in  twenty 
years  of  exile  for  you.  I’ve  decided  that’s 
punishment  enough.’,’ 

“My  God!  I - ” 

“It  was  a  questionable  sort  of  heroisnu 
Nevertheless,  that’s  what  it  was.  I’m 
afraid  I’d  been  too  yellow  to  have  dared  it. 
But  we’ll  let  that  all  pass,  like  the  night¬ 
mare  it  is.  You’ve  come  back.  You’ve 
been  accepted  here  as  a  stranger.  The 
community  respects  you  as  a  bona-fide 
manufacturer.  Suppose  you  let  it  keep  on 
thinking  so,  Quig.  There  are  a  himdred 
products  you  can  make  In  the  factory 
you’ve  leased  beside  bogus  electric  meters 
loaded  with  tear  gas  with  which  to  rob 
banks.  Go  ahead  and  live  up  to  your  new 
r61e.  Ignore  the  past.  Start  fresh,  and 
I’ll  help  you.  I  refused  you  a  loan  once 
because  it  was  poor  business.  Fd  do  it 
again  under  similar  circumstances.  But 
if  you  make  good  here  in  some  new  ven¬ 
ture  that  is  sound  and  you  want  accommo¬ 
dation.  I  promise  you  that  nothing  that 
has  occurred  in  the  past  shall  prejudice 
me.  You  may  believe  that  I  harmed  you 
(mce.  You  can’t  claim  that  I’m  repeating 
it  now.  I’ve  given  you  a  new  lease  to  be 
a  man  and  come  through  clean.  W’ill  you 
meet  me  half-way,  Quig,  or  must  I  go  the 
whole  distance?” 


T^he  Game  of  Life 

In  playing  any  game — the  vital  game,  or  sport — 
success  depends  upon  the  sharp  eye,  keen  brain, 
steady  nerve  and  vigor  which  only  a  clean,  whole¬ 
some,  healthy  body  provides. 

ENO  keeps  you  fit,  at  home  or  traveling,  by 
gently  stimulating  digestion  and  promoting  easy, 
natural  elimination. 

Dull,  dizzy,  aching  head,  nausea,  indigestion, 
biliousness,  constipation,  nervousness  and  exhaustion 
are  prevented,  or  relieved,  by  taking  ENO  at 
any  time. 

A  sparkling,  clean-tasting,  invigorating  drink  is 
made  by  sifting  a  small  amount  of  ENO  from  the 
hand  into  a  glass  of  water — pleasant  to  both  adults 
and  children. 

At  all  druggUU,  $1J2S  for  large  bottle 
rnpuW  Mir  w  j.  c.  EMO,  UUm.  S.  E..  EagUad 

Saks  Agents:  HAROLD  F.  RITCHIE  &  CO..  Inc., 

New  York,  Toronto,  Sydney 


A  Very 
Agreeable 
Aperient 


The  bank  looter  looked  up  into  Arthur’s  | 
kindly  furrowed  face.  And  his  own  | 
welled  with  great  terrible  man-tears. 

“You  win.  Art,”  he  cried  thickly.  “I’ll 
come — the  whole  distance!”  They  clasped 
hands.  Arthur  sat  down  and  pulled  out 
two  cigars.  He  handed  Quigley  one.  He 
cut  off  the  tip  of  the  other  for  himself. 
Then  he  laughed. 

^  “You  certainly  did  give  an  old  friend  a 
tight  squeeze  for  a  moment,  however,” 
he  observed.  “When  you  yanked  that  key 
out  of  the  locked  front  door  you  auto¬ 
matically  closed  both  exits.  You  see,  the 
same  key  unlocks  the  door  through  the 
partition.  I  had  twin  locks  put  on 
those  doors  several  years  ago  to  save  the 
trouble  of  monkeying  with  two  keys. 


Achievement! 


Paul  L.  Blankenbeker  of  Colorado  is  one  of  the  "doers”  of  the  world.  After  one 
year  as  subscription  representative  for  The  Delineator,  The  Designer,  Everybody's 
Magazine  and  Adventure,  he  is  fast  rising  to  the  top  rung  in  the  ladder  of 
success.  He  is  the  proud  owner  of  a  permanent,  steadily  growing,  magazine 
subscription  business,  %vith  a  rock-bottom  foundation  built  on  Butterkk 
1^^  Magazines.  There  are  hundreds  of  others  doing  the  same  witliout 
ezperience  or  investment. 


join  the  ranks  of  these  Twentieth  Century  Workers  who  really 
do  things?  Get  out  of  that  rut!  E3on’t  waste  your  spare 
hours!  They  are  invaluable  when  used  to  accomplish 
your  personal  ambitions — to  increase  your  earnings. 

7  <  this  picture  will  bring  you  sU  petticubn  sad 

#  //  C  £  a  coatplccc  working  outfit.  Chp  it  out  and 
o  mail  it  at  once  to 

MANAGER.  STAFF  AGENCIES  DIVISION, 
Box  No.  623,  Buttcrick  Building,  Naw  York 


Simply  a  part  of  my  general  policy  for 
analyzing  the  importance  of  detail,  you 


know,” 

He  blew  a  smoke  ring  meditatively  and 
then  sent  a  second  one  through  the  first. 
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Everybody’s  Business 

INTERESTING  UTTLE  ANNOUNCEMENTS  CONVENIENTLY  CLASSIFIED  FOR  QUICK  READING 

Business  Cbances  Agents  and  Help  Wanted 

«  Ywr  to  your  profit  from  4  aHe.  .  <l»y.  DAvKtoon 
**  N®  experteOCe  Deeded.  The  AlDddlD 

SSSfmitw  whecovoT  Introduced.  5  times  ■■  bilslit 

nortunUy  unljml^.  ^Htto  mraw  wm«.  BroWet  aaeleetrlc.  Won  Gold  Mednl.  Farmen  Imve  the  money, 
free.  Regsaaie  Oo.,  Drewer  04«  Best  OraDge,  N.  J.  tbey  need  light  9  out  of  10  will  buy.  Alio  big 

Start  A  RmI  Estate  Bueln tee  in  your  own  home.  Make  capital  requt^.  Sample 

$*.000  yewly.  No  experlenoe  required.  We  show  you  ““**• 

how.  Write  quick  for  broklet  E/^Free.  Fiederlek  Jen-  Meutle  Lamp  CompMiy.  508  Aleddhi  Hid*..  CHIobro. 

Salesmen:  Earn  $3,500  to  $10,000  a  year.  City  or 
PbotO  Flnlshlnn  Traveling.  Experlenoe  unneceaeary.  Quickly  qualify 

throusb  our  amasln*  System.  Free  Employment  aervloe 

to  Members.  Send  lor  Salesmanahip  book,  Itot  of 
Mail  us  3*c  with  any  else  film  tor  developinent  and  six  linea  and  full  partlculara.  National  Salesmens  Train- 
velvet  prints.  Or  send  six  negatives  any  rise  and  34c  ing  Association.  Department  143-W,  Chicago,  Dlinols. 

larirement.  Prompt,  perfect  aervloe.  Roanoke  Photo  ^ 

Finishing  Co..  268  Bril  Ave.,  Roanoke,  Va.  Salesmen,  Qet  Our  Plan  tor  MonograaMiht  Autos, 

transfer  method.  Very  large  profits.  Motortota'  Ac- 
InStmcUon  ressorles  Co..  Mansfield.  O. 

Do  you  want  to  better  your  position?  We  wUl  train 

and  plaoe  you  before  you  pay  ua.  Study  at  home  or  at  J’SSJS 

our  College.  Shorthand.  TypewrlUng.  Bookkeeping.  Metallic  Letter  Co.. 

Accountancy,  etc.  Ask  far  Plan  AA.  Oreenllrid  Buriim  Chicago. 

Learn  a  Profession;  Master  Pltmanle (standard)  stenog-  Inltlals  tcw  nto  Mto.  You  cbatge $1.5(b  makein.35.  Ten 
raphy  at  home  in  spare  Ume  under  certified  teacher. 

Increasing  your  efliclency  Insures  better  pay.  Kuater’s  American  Monogram  Co.,  Dept  41,  Etoet  Orange,  N.  J. 

Get  a  Business  College  Course  At  Home.  Prepare  punctures  and  blowouts:  double  tire  mileage.  Agents 
to  earn  $100  to  $200  Month.  Graduates  placed  In  good  wanted.  Details  tree.  Liberal  profits.  American 
poritlons.  Details  free.  Brown's  Home  Study  school,  Acreesories  Co.,  Dept  T552,  CTncInnaU.  O. 

DetectiresEarn  Big  Monaye  uregt  demgad.  Trgvd. 
cliutliigwork.  Experience  uQDeceaeary.  ParticuUrt  free. 
muve»iiuawK9  Write.  Americgn  Detective Syitem.  19^  Broadway.  N.  Y. 

How  Money  Makas  Money.  Few  People  Realize  tbe 

power  of  sccumuUted  Mvlnw.  Sn^l  or  StoriCS.  PhOtoplayS,  CfC. 

vested  In  leading  American  industries  to  net  7%  to  9%  s-  w  > 

Ricker  Barnes  A  Co.,  8-S  Beacon  St,  Boeton.  Mass.  Fiction  and  Dramatic  Broker:  Have  a  ready  market 

Broadway  production.  Laura  D.  W’iick,  922-A  Longaere 

Patent  Attorneys  BWg..  New  vork. 

Patanta.  Write  for  Free  Uluatrated  Guide  Book  and  Write  Photoplays;  825  to  S300  paid  any  one  for  sulUble 
FsVldence  Of  Conception  Blank.  8end  model  or  sketch  ideas,  experiences  or  suggestions.  Experience  unnecea- 
and  description  of  your  invention  for  our  free  opinion  of  sary;  complete  outline  sent  Free  to  any  one.  Write 
Its  patental^e  nature.  ^Highest^  Referen^.  Prompt  Producers  League  390.  8t.  Louis.  Mo. 

752  Ninth.  WasblngUm,  D.  C.  to^  writers — A  wond^ul  little  book  of  money- 

Patent.  Procured— Trad.  Marks  Registered.  Acorn-  .?**•  J®**  »<Jdroas 

prebc^ve,  experi«&eed.  prompt  s^vice  for  the^jMOtectlon  Autnors  iTeas,  uept.  78.  Auourn.  N.  Y. 

bTfurntoheS  without  charge.  Booklet  of  Information  and  e-  e  ^ 

form  tor  disclosing  Idea  free  on  request.  Richard  B.  Owen,  Ul(l  COlnS  iWailteQ 

in  Owen  Riillding.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Patent  What  You  Invent.  It  may  be  valuable.  Write  toJS  fL4Taye“'ie''“i; 

T^uah*  Premiums  for  tbousands  of  coins  and  bll^s,  some  as 

^*  **^'****'  late  as  1916.  Get  posted.  It  will  pay  you.  Send  4c  for 
543  Loan  A  Trust  Bldg..  Washington.  D.  C.  our  Lam  Illustrate^ Coin  Clmilw.^Pend  now.  Numis- 

ma  c  Ban  .  Dept  E.  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Games  and  Entertainment 

lOc.  Get  Isrge  old  U.  S.  copper  cent,  nearly  site  of  half- 
Plays,  Vaudeville  Sketches,  Monedogues,  Dialogue  dollar,  and  Illustrated  coin  catalogue.  Send  now.  B.  Max 
Speakers,  Minstrel  Materials,  Jokes,  Recitations.  T^  Mehl,  coin  dealer.  Dept.  8.  Mehl  Bl^.,  Fort  Worth.  Tex. 
biMux.  DriKs.  Musical  Pieces.  Entertainments  for  all 

Occasions.  Make-Up  Goods.  Large  Catalog  Free. 

T.  8.  Denison  A  Co..  5ept.  86.  Chicago.  Old  Magazines 

EslMfC  Back  issues  of  Ever>*body*s  and  oth^  magaxinee  sup- 

LANDSEEKERS— Big  opportunity  In  Michigan.  Hard-  treet,  tkwton.  .  la"». 

wood  land  $15  to  $35  per  acre.  10  to  160  A  Small  down 

payments:  easy  terms  on  balance.  Big  money  In  grains,  Fnp  niff  sanel  n»alg 

■tuck,  iwultry  or  fruit.  Big  Ulustrsted  booklet  free  on  *  Wllice  ana  IPeSK 

****’■  ••Modern”  Duplicator — A  Business  Getter;  $2.25 

up.  50  to  75  copies  from  pen.  pencil,  typewriter:  no 
••Water  is  Wealth^^  In  Stanislaus  County  where  Irriga-  glue  or  gelatine.  40,000  firms  use  It.  From  dealers  or 
tion  has  done  mucb  for  the  farmer.  Write  tor  Free  Booklet,  on  30  days’  trial  from  us.  You  need  one.  Booklet  free. 
Dept.  E,  StaiiLsIsus  County  Board  of  Trade.  Modesto.  Cal.  L.  S.  Durkin,  Reeves  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Good  Times  and  New  Clothes  for  You! 

Your  dreams  can  be  realized!  Here  is  your  opportunity  to  have  all  the  money  you 
want  for  fun  and  clothes.  At  last  you  can  be  independent — have  your  own  money  to 
spend — lots  of  it.  Our  money-making  plan  is  providing  happiness  and  good  times 
fur  thousands  of  girls  and  women.  It  will  do  the  same  for  you.  All  you  have  to  do 
is,  give  a  little  of  your  spare  time,  acting  as  our  subscription  representative  in  your 
vicinity.  You  work  whenever  you  like  and  we  pay  you  liberally  in  commissions 
and  salary — $25,  $50,  $100  a  month  can  be  yours.  You  need  no  experience.  You 
begin  making  money  just  as  soon  as  you  hear  from  us.  Don’t  delay.  Write  now 
for  particulars — without  obligation — to 

Manager,  Staff  Agencies  Division,  Box  620,  Butterick  Building,  New  York 

I'LL  SHOW  YOU  THE 
TOWN 

{Continued  from  page  50) 

as  if  her  last  friend  were  casting  her  out 
on  the  street  because  she  was  in  the  way. 

So  I  consoled  her,  and  while  I  was  con¬ 
soling  her  I  thought  of  a  way  out. 

“My  dear  child,”  I  told  her,  “there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  I’d  like  better  than  to 
have  you  at  this  party.  The  others  are 
most  of  them  people  you’d  like  to  know, 
now  that  you’ve  come  here  to  live;  and 
you’d  help  it  out,  anyway.  You  look  well 
around  the  house.  But  we  can’t  afford  it. 
You  can’t  afford  it  for  the  sake  of  your  repu¬ 
tation;  and  I  can’t  afford  it  because  Wynd- 
ham  College  needs  the  money.  Remember 
how  we  used  to  pull  together  for  the  old 
place,  Lucile?  Well,  if  you’ve  any  college 
spirit  left,  now  is  the  time  to  show  it. 

“I’m  going  to  send  you  out  for  an  auto¬ 
mobile  ride.  You  pack  up  your  things  and 
get  them  out  of  sight — and  put  some  extra¬ 
neous  clothes  on;  and  I’ll  get  you  a  nice 
big  car  that  you  can  ride  around  in  till, 
say,  about  half-past  six.  Then  you  come 
back;  we’ll  go  to  dinner  somewhere  and 
talk  things  over;  and  you  can  go  to  a  hotel 
TTyohr  ankle  is  well  enough,  and  to  a  hos¬ 
pital  if  it  isn’t.” 

“T  HATE  to  miss  the  party,”  she  sighed. 

A  “But —  Oh,  well!  All  right.” 

It  was  easier  to  promise  than  to  do,  for  I 
had  to  carry  her  into  the  bedroom.  But 
she  was  game,  and  though  it  must  have 
been  a  painful  task  to  pack  her  clothes  and 
dress,  ^e  was  ready  almost  as  soon  as  I’d 
finished  telephoning  to  the  garage.  Lucile 
had  always  had  her  occasional  moments  of 
energy,  if  you  could  only  get  her  started. 

“You’re  an  angel,”  I  told  her.  “We’ll 
slide  these  suitcases  under  the  bed,  and  get 
them  this  evening.  There!  Now  when 
the  car  comes - ” 

“You’ll  have  to  carry  me  down-stairs  and 
put  me  in,”  she  reminded  me.  “I  can’t 
step  on  my  foot  yet.  Lucky  I  had  these 
pumps ;  they’re  as  big  as  scows.  Now’,  let’s 
see.  T^e  rest  of  the  things  from  the 
bakery  are  on  the  lower  shelf  of  the  kitch¬ 
enette,  and  the  sugar  is  in  the  silver  bowl. 
Don’t  slice  the  lemons  with  the  little  knife; 
it’s  all  covered  with  rust,  and  the  long 
pearl-handled  one  will  do  as  well.  I  put 
the  cream  in  the  upper  part  of  the  ice-box, 
and — I  guess  that’s  all.  And  I  hope 
you’ll  have  a  nice  party.” 

“And  the  car  is  here,”  I  observed,  look¬ 
ing  out  of  the  window.  “  ct’s  get 
started.” 

I  picked  her  up  and  carried  her  out  into 
the  hallway.  She  wrapped  one  arm 
around  my  neck  and  pu^ed  the  elevator 
bell  with  the  other  hand,  and  presently  we 
heard  it  droning  on  its  upward  course. 

“Talk  about  scandal!”  she  laughed. 
“Your  hall-boys  don’t  know  anything 
about  my  ankle.  What  will  they  think 
when  they  see  me  in  your  arms?” 

“They  never  think,”  I  as.sured  her  out  of 
the  fulness  of  experience.  “And  as  for 
their  suspicions - ” 

I  got  no  further.  For  the  ''<»r  rose  up  in 
front  of  us,  the  door  swung  oack — and 
here  were  .^gnes  and  Emerine  Spivey. 

What  Agnes  thought  I  don’t  know,  but* 
the  Spivey  woman  glowed  with  the  sala¬ 
cious  joy  that  exalts  the  righteous  when 
they  find  out  that  the  wicked  are  really  as 
wicked  as  they  had  hoped.  I  jumped 
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frantically  to  get  in  the  first  word,  but  it 
was  a  rather  uninspired  word. 

“I  told  you  five,”  I  said  weakly.  “You’re 
early.” 

“So  I  see,”  said  Miss  Spivey  gleefully. 
“Maybe  we’d  better  come  bade  at  five, 
Mrs.  Clevenger.” 

“Oh,  no,  no!”  I  urged.  “Don’t — don’t 
go  away,  now  that  you’re  here.  Just 
walk  in.  As  soon  as  I  take  this — this  sick 
lady  down  to  her  car - ” 

“It  happens  to  be  my  car,”  said  Agnes. 
“I  bought  it  from  Mr.  Bonner  this  morn¬ 
ing.  1  think  we’d  better  resume  our  drive. 
Miss  Spivey.” 

“But  you’ll  come  back  for  the  party?”  I 
begged  wildly.. 

“You  seem  to  be  having  a  number  of 
parties,”  .\gnes  commented.  “No  doubt 
we  could  drop  in  almost  any  time  and  find 
lome  kind  of  a  party.  Down!” 

And  they  went  down,  leaving  Lucile  and 
me  clinging  helplessly  to  each  other  like 
shipwrecked  castaways. 

“Well!”  she  sigh^  at  last.  “Caught 
•gain!  We  do  have  the  darnedest  luck. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  now?” 

“We’re  going  to  go  back  into  my  apart¬ 
ment  and  shut  the  door,  before  anybody 
else  sees  us.”  I  said;  and  we  did. 

“Do  you  suppose  she’ll  come  back?” 
Lucile  asked. 

“Not  if  the  Spivey  woman  can  prevent 
it,”  I  predicted.  “But  maybe —  I  have 
at  times  been  able  to  put  A^^es  in  a  good 
humor;  and  she  owes  me  something,  if 
she’ll  stop  only  to  think  about  it.  Don’t 
worry  Lucile.  Give  me  a  chance  to  talk 
to  her,  and  maybe  I  can  get  this  straight¬ 
ened  out.” 

“Oh.  I  hope  you  can!  Any  way,  now 
that  she’s  seen  us  at — at  our  worst,  we 
might  as  well  brazen  it  out.  I’ll  show  that 
woman,  if  she  ever  comes  back.  I’m  going 
to  help  you,  .\lec.  I’ve  done  you  enough 
harm.  No,  don’t  spare  my  feelings;  it’s  all 
my  fault.  But  now —  You  see,  this 
woman  has  caught  us  in  a  compromising 
position.  What  she’s  going  to  think  she’s 
thought  already;  the  damage  has  been 
done.  If  she  comes  back,  she’ll  find  me 
pouring  tea.  Tell  the  hall-boy  to  send  our 
car  back  to  the  garage,  if  the  miserable  old 
thing  ever  gets  here.” 

“"DUT  what  are  you  going  to  say  to 
"  Agnes?” 

“Well,  somebody  will  have  to  say  some¬ 
thing  to  her;  and  I  can  lie  better  than  you 
can.  I  always  could.  And  if  I  can’t  do 
some  arjstic  lying  for  Wyndham  College, 
wheif  I’ve  yelled  my  throat  out  for  her  at 
football  games,  and  nearly  got  drowned  for 
her  playing  water  polo  against  the  Clai¬ 
borne  coeds — remember  that  game,  .\lec? — 
why,  I  can’t  lie  at  all.  When  your  friend 
Agnes  corner  back  here,  she’ll  run  into  the 
most  convincing  bundle  of  falsehoods  she 
e\’er  heard.  .JVe’ll  get  that  dormitory 
yet.” 

There  was  reason  in  this.  .Agnes  had 
seen  too  much  or  not  enough ;  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  look  more  respectable  to  pretend 
that  it  was  all  a  hasty  misunderstanding 
than  to  trvjtft.  smuggle  Lucile  out  of  the 
way.  So'i  called  off  the  automobile  order, 
and  Lucile  and  I  were  engaged  in  an  osten¬ 
tatiously  innocuous  game  of  double  Can- 
field  when  the  door-bell  rang  at  a  quarter  to 
five. 

But  it  wasn’t  Agnes.  It  was  Wyman, 
clad  in  all  the  clothes  he  thought  would 
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impress  Mrs.  Clevenger,  and  a  sight  worth  [ 
looking  at.  j 

“Well,  Alec,  is  everybody  here?”  j 

“Only  one  ahead  of  you.  Mrs.  Pember¬ 
ton - ” 

I  got  no  further.  Lucile  had  risen  up 
on  one  foot,  and  she  and  Wyman  were 
staring  at  each  other,  incredulous — 

“You!”  they  cried  in  unison.  She  took  a 
step  forward,  forgetting  the  ankle,  and 
collapsed  in  a  heap  with  a  little  scream. 
Wyman  woke  out  of  his  stupor,  picked  her 
up  and  helped  her  to  the  couch. 

“How  the  devil  did  you  get  here?”  he  de¬ 
manded.  “And  what  are  you  doing?” 

Well,  of  course  I’d  thought  of  the  possi¬ 
bility,  when  Wyman  and  Lucile  had  told  I 
me  their  stories  of  ill-starred  love,  that  it 
might  have  been  the  same  affair  from  dif¬ 
ferent  angles;  my  imagination  liked  to 
work  that  way.  But  precisely  because  it 
was  so  obNaous,  because  I  was  so  good  at 
imagining  things  for  my  friends,  conjee- 1 
turing  buried  past  connections  and  possi-  i 
'ble  future  meetings,  and  a  host  of  absurd  i 
complications  that  would  bring  together  j 
people  I  liked  and  throw  a  dash  of  ro¬ 
mance  into  their  prosaic  lives,  I’d  dis¬ 
missed  it  as  a  ridiculous  fancy.  But  it 
was  true;  and  he’d  found  her  in  my  rooms;  j 
and  he  hadn’t  kissed  her;  he  was  asking  her  i 
what  she  was  doing  here —  ' 

“For  God’s  sake,”  I  implored  him,  “re- 1 
serve  your  judgment  till  I  tell  you  about 
it.  I  know  Lucile’s  presence  here  looks 
suspicious,  but  we  can  e.xplain  every¬ 
thing - ” 

“Oh,  you  don’t  have  to  e.xplain  anything. 

I  have  ever>'  confidence  in  you,  .\lec — and 
in  Lucile,  of  course.  What  I  want  to  know 
is  why  she’s  in  Xew  York.” 

“I  have  left  my  husband.” 

“Yes,  I  supposed  you’d  done  that. 
But,  my  dear  girl,  what  is  the  idea?”  I 
“I  must  live  my  own  life,”  said  Lucile. 
“I  can  not  feel  that  it  is  right  for  me  to  go 
on  living  with  a  man  who  is  repugnant  to 
my  higher  self.  .Aren’t  you  glad,  Alan?” 

“Why,  of  course  I’m  glad,”  he  declared; 
and  at  last  they  kissed.  _Their  greeting 
wasn’t  as  passionate  as  I’d  have  expected; 
but  of  course  I  was  there — an  intruder,  an 
outsider.  No  doubt  they  were  exercising 
restraint  over  their  tempestuous  natures. 

“ID  UT  what  are  3'ou  going  to  do?”  he  | 
asked  as  they  drew  apart.  | 

“I  am  determined  to  become  economic-  i 
ally  independent.” 

“Oh,  I  see.  Yes.  Quite  right.  Excel¬ 
lent.  Here  in  New  York?” 

“Here  in  New  York.  You  and  Alec  will 
j  stand  by  me,  won’t  you?” 

I  “Of  course  we’ll  stand  by  you.  Won’t 
^  we,  .^lec?” 

I  “Of  course  we’ll  stand  by  her,”  I  de- 
i  dared  loyally.  Though  I  didn’t  see  quite 
j  what  my  part  was  to  be  in  the  rest  of  the 
j  drama.  Now  that  Lucile  had  found  her 
I  Bayard,^!  supposed  it  was  my  cue  to  efface 
j  myself.  But  of  course  if  they  needed 
me — 

i  “Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do?”  Wy- 
I  man  asked  her.  “Have  you  any  money? 
j  And  what  did  you  say  to  Frank?  And 
what  did  he  say  to  you?” 

“Oh,  it’s  a  long  story,  .\lan.  I’ve  got  so 
much  to  tell  you.  Oh!  We  ll  have  a 
nice  long  talk,  won’t  we?  Just  like  old 
times.  I  can  hardly  wait.” 

“.Man  can  take  you  to  dinner  to-night,  in 
my  place,”  I  suggested.  “I’ll  be  busy, 
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anyway;  I’ll  have  to  get  down-down  before 
long,  and  square  things  with  Mrs.  Clev¬ 
enger.  It  begins  to  look  as  if  she  isn’t 
coming  back.” 

Then  we  had  to  tell  Wyman  what  had 
happened,  and  it  was  a  dreary  recital;  for 
time  was  continuing  to  pass,  and  every¬ 
body  was  continuing  not  to  come  to  the 
party. 

I  saw  that  they  both  felt  a  certain 
constraint;  they  had  so  nuny  things  to 
s-iy  to  each  other  that  ought  not  to  wait 
on  the  banalities  of  tea-table  chatter. 

“Look  here,”  I  suggested.  “My  party’s 
gone  to  pieces;  that’s  plain  enough.  It’s 
half-past  five;  .^gnes  Clevenger  would 
never  be  half  an  hour  late  unless  she  had  to 
dress  up  in  some  clothes  she  wasn’t  used 
to.  She  isn’t  coming.  And  I  don’t  think 
my  other  guests  will  turn  up - ” 

“Why  not?”  Lucile  asked. 

I  thought  I  knew  why  not.  Mrs.  Whit¬ 
low  had  finally  set  her  foot  down  on  Hazel’s 
association  with  me,  after  that  clandestine 
drive  up  the  river;  the  word  had  gone 
forth  that  I  was  no  more  to  be  allowed 
to  see  her. 

I  might  have  something  to  say  about 
that  eventually,  but  at  any  rate  Hazel  and 
Sarah  wouldn’t  be  here  this  afternoon. 

However,  obviously  I  couldn’t  tell 
Lucile  all  this. 

“It’s  too  late  now,”  I  said.  “Nobody’s 
coming.  I’ll  telephone  for  a  car,  and  you 
and  Wyman  can  take  a  drive  and  talk 
things  over.  Then  he  can  send  you  to  a 
hotel,  and  I’ll  meet  him — where  shall  we 
say?  Har\’ard  Club  at  ten?  .\nd  we’ll 
see  what  can  be  done.  How  about  that?” 

“But  what  becomes  of  your  party?” 

“■^TEVER  mind  my  party,”  I  said  gloom- 
ily.  “In  the  idiom  of  the  vidgar, 
it  has  gone  kerflooie.” 

She  protested  that  somebody  might  still 
appear,  so  for  the  next  ten  minutes  we 
made  a  cheerless  pretense  of  eating  sand¬ 
wiches  and  drinking  tea.  Then  they 
agreed  that  they  might  as  well  go;  and  I 
admit  that  I  felt  a  sensation  of  profoimd 
thankfulness  when  at  last  Wyman  and 
Lucile,  and  Lucile’s  suitcases  and  Lucile’s 
dogs,  were  stowed  away  in  a  big  car  and 
disappeared  around  the  corner. 

I  wanted  to  sit  down  and  rest,  but  there 
was  no  time  for  that.  Action  must  be 
taken,  and  at  once,  if  I  wanted  to  prevent 
the  collapse  of  Wyndham  College’s  cam¬ 
paign  for  an  endowment  fimd.  It  was 
nearly  six;  I’d  have  to  put  my  silver  tea- 
set  and  the  best  cups  back  in  the  kitchen¬ 
ette,  send  the  rest  of  the  food  down  the 
dumb-waiter  to  the  janitor’s  family,  and 
then  go  out  and  himt  Agnes.  I  might  be 
able  to  explain — after  all,  the  truth  was 
harmless  enough,  if  I  could  get  her  to  be¬ 
lieve  it;  and  if  I  could  not  explain  I  might 
be  able  to  win  her  over  somehow;  I  had 
done  more  difficult  things  than  that  with 
Agnes  when  I  put  my  mind  on  her. 

But  just  as  I  laid  hands  on  the  tea-things 
the  doorbell  clattered.  I’d  left  the  door 
ajar,  and  I  supposed  it  was  the  telephone 
girl  with  the  day’s  bundle  of  checks  for  my 
signature. 

“Come  in!”  I  shouted. 

The  door  opened  and  closed.  I  looked 
up  at  Hazel — Hazel,  alone  and  unchap¬ 
eroned,  and  as  refreshing  as  a  breath  of  cool 
wind. 

“Hello!”  she  said  cheerfully.  “Am  I  too 
late  for  the  party?” 


CLapter  Fourteen 

/  Hold  the  Sack 

“V’OU’RE  never  too  late  for  any  party ! 

1  of  mine,”  I  told  her.  “Cream  or 
lemon?” 

She  looked  at  the  empty  rooms,  the 
seven  tea  cups —  . 

“Why,  where  is  the  party?” 

“You  are  it.  The  bottom  has  dro{^)ed 
out  of  the  rest  of  it. 

“Why,  didn’t  they  come?”  . 

“Oh,  yes.  They  came,  all  of  them;  be*, 
they  didn’t  stay.” 

“I  know  I  oughtn’t  to  stay,”  said  Hazel, 
“if  there’s  nob^y  here  but  you  and  me. 
But  I  do  want  to  hear  about  it,  and  I’m 
absolutely  famished.  I  had  an  awful  time 
getting  rid  of  Sarah — ^finally  left  her  look¬ 
ing  at  waists  at  Reinach’s,  while  I  sneaked 
around  a  comer  of  the  counter  and  slipped 
out  the  side  door.  I’m  dreadfully  late,  I 
know,  but  I  didn’t  dare  tell  her.  Lemon, 
please.  Three  lumps.  Oh,  what  heavenly 
sandwiches!” 

She  had  eaten  two  or  three  of  them,  and 
I  had  discovered  that  I  was  really  hungry 
before  she  had  time  to  ask: 

“But  where  are  all  the  rest  of  them? 
Didn’t  you  say  Mrs.  Clevenger  was  com¬ 
ing?  .'^d  your — ^your  guest?  Has  she 
gone?” 

“She’s  gone.”  s 

“For  gocxl?” 

“Yes,  thank  God.  Why?” 

“Oh,  I  just  wondered.  I  noticed  that 
yellow  silk  stocking  twisted  in  your  book- 
rack — ” 

“Good  Lord,  did  I  overlook  that?” 

Hazel  looked  at  me  and  my  well  house- 
kept  apartment  for  a  moment,  then  laughed. 

“You’ve  been  getting  into  trouble  again, 
haven’t  you?  Tell  me  about  it.” 

I  told  her  about  it — told  her  everything 
— .\gnes  and  Lucile  and  Wyman  and  all. 
It  was  a  relief  to  tell  someb^y,  and  I  felt 
that  she  would  understand.  When  I  fin- 
bhed  she  smiled  slowly. 

“Then  Mrs.  Clevenger  is  done  with 
you?” 

“Not  yet,”  I  vowed.  “I’m  going  to  see 
her  to-night,  and  try  to  explam.” 

Hazel  whistled. 

“She’ll  never  believe  you.  I  believe  you, 
but  I  think  I  know  a  little  more  than  she 
does.” 

“She’s  learned  a  good  deal,”  I  sighed, 
wishing  that  I  had  never  educated  her. 

“Yes,”  Hazel  agreed,  “she’s  learned  just 
enough  to  make  her  think  ^e  knows  it  all. 
.^nd  this  affair  of  yours  is  a  little  imusual — 
a  little  exotic — well,  I  don’t  know  just  what 
to  call  it,  but  I’ll  bet  you  a  box  of  cigars 
against  a  dozen  roses  that  it  won’t  get  over. 
You  poor  thing,  Mrs.  Torrey  ought  to  put 
somebody  in  charge  of  you,  instead  of 
making  you  look  after  other  people. 
Honestly,  Alec —  Well,  she’s  gone  now, 
of  course.” 

“Agnes?” 

“No,  the  other  one.  Lucile.  And  ^e 
isn’t  coming  back.  That  helps.  Does  she 
still  owe  you  money?” 

“Yes,  but  that’s  nothing.  We’ve  known 
each  other  so  long;  lots  of  people  owe  me 
money — ” 

“Of  course  it’s  nothing,”  said  Hazel. 
“You  know  it’s  nothing,  and  I  know  it’s 
nothing.  But  how  about  a  jury?” 

“A  jury?” 
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\  “Well,  she  has  a  husband,  you  know. 
Suppose  he’d  followed  her  and  found  her 
here.  And  even  if  you  can  cover  that  up 
for  all  time,  she  still  owes  you  money.  Did 
it  ever  occur  to  you,  Alec,  that  a  young 
man  who  lends  a  lady  money  to  live  on 
I  apart  from  her  husband  might  lay  himself 
open  to  an  alienation  suit,  or  something 
like  that?  Of  course  it  didn’t;  it  wouldn’t, 
to  you.  And  you’re  so  obliging  that  it 
wouldn’t  have  made  any  difference,  any¬ 
way.  All  you  thought  about  was  a  pretty 
girl  in  trouble  who  needed  a  little  money. 

It  was  all  nice  and  kind,  and  helpful  and 
I  romantic;  nothing  wrong  about  it.  But 
i  everything  sounds  wicked  when  you  have 
j  to  tell  it  to  a  jury.” 

1  “I  don’t  see  what  else  I  could  have 
I  done,”  I  protested,  “.\nyway,  her  hus- 
I  band  didn’t  come  after  her.  There’s  that 
I  much  to  be  thankful  for.” 

I  “.\nd  if  he  comes  now  I  suppose — 
Well,  Mr.  Wyman’s  looking  after  her  now, 
isn’t  he?” 

I  “"yES,  Mr.  Wyman  is  looking  after  her. 
i  1  But  I  don’t  know —  1  can’t  help 
]  thinking - ” 

;  “That’s  the  only  thing  the  matter  with 
I  you,”  said  Hazel.  “You  can’t  help  think- 
'  ing.  You  think  too  much;  it  isn’t  good  for 
!  you.  Stop  thinking  and  talk  to  me  ” 

It  was  a  relief  to  be  treated  kindly  by 
somebody  after  that  epidemic  of  trouble; 
an  hour  with  Hazel  had  a  wonderful  effect 
on  my  ners’es.  When  she  finally  decided 
she’d  have  to  go  I  took  her  to  the  Plaza 
and  then  went  straight  to  the  Ritz.  I  was 
going  to  have  it  out  with  ,\gnes — to  stake 
eveiy’thing  on  the  word  of  a  hitherto  re¬ 
spectable  person,  a  Deupree,  the  first  man 
who  had  ever  told  her  she  was  beautiful. 
But  when  I  sent  up  my  name  Agnes 
notified  the  desk  that  she  couldn’t  see  me. 

I  w’ent  into  a  telephone  booth  and  called 
her  room 

“You  must  see  me,”  I  told  her.  “Cir¬ 
cumstances  have  given  you  a  false  im¬ 
pression  which  I  must  correct  for  your 
sake,  and  the  sake  of  an  innocent  woman, 
as  well  as  my  own.” 

“I  seem  to  have  been  entertaining  a 
wTong  impression  of  you  for  some  years, 
Doctor  Deupree.” 

“I  can  explain  everything.” 

“You’ve  told  me  that  before;  and  when 
I  think  over  the  stories  you’ve  told  me  I 
don’t  believe  that  you  could  explain  any¬ 
thing.” 

.\nd  she  hung  up. 

I  couldn’t  let  her  go.  It  was  only 
twenty,  minutes  past  seven,  and  Agnes 
must  eat.  She  might  have  dinner  in  her 
room,  but  I’d  take  the  chance  and  wait 
for  her  in  the  lobby. 

j  ••Vnd  in  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she 
I  stepped  out  of  the  elevator — the  same 
'  elevator  from  which  she  had  emerged  at  the 
beginning  of  our  riotous  night  last  week. 
And  she  wore  the  same  evening  gowm  of 
blue  and  silver  that  had  dazzled  me  that 
night.  But  now  there  was  no  embarrassed 
eiq^tancy  about  her,  no  anticipation  of 
the  joy  of  viewing  sinful  revels  with  a 
properly  disapproving  eye.  .^gnes  had 
seen  enough  sin. 

I  head^  her  off  as  she  started  toward 
the  dining-room. 

“Don’t  make  a  scene!”  she  cried.  “Don’t 
make  a  scene!” 

“There  will  be  no  scene,”  I  promised, 
“unless  you  make  it.  I  merely  want  you 
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to  come  over  here  in  a  comer  of  the  lounge, 
and  sit  down,  and  listen  to  me  for  a  few 
minutes.  If  you  do  that,  there  will  be  no 
scene.  If  you  don’t  want  to  do  that,  you 
can  call  the  porter  and  have  him  try  to 
throw  me  out.  I  think  I  can  whip  him. 
Eventually,  of  course,  you  can  get  a  police¬ 
man;  and  I’ll  spend  the  night  in  a  station 
house  and  lose  my  job.  But  I’d  rather  do 
that  than  miss  this  chance.” 

Firmness  seemed  to  work  better  with 
Agnes  than  with  Hazel.  She  said,  “Oh, 
very  well,”  and  meekly  followed  me  to  a 
little  seat  in  a  secluded  comer  of  the 
lounge,  where  nobody  was  near  us  but  a 
waiter  who  went  away  disgusted  when  he 
found  we  had  no  order  to  give. 

“This  is  all  based  on  a  misunderstand¬ 
ing,”  I*began. 

“It  is,”  she  said  severely.  “My  mis¬ 
understanding  of  your  whole  character. 
Now  I  understand  you  only  too  well.  My 
worst  suspicions — suspicions  that  I  strove 
to  stifle,  for  your  sainted  father’s  sake — 
have  all  been  justified.” 

“What  suspicions  did  you  ever  have 
about  me?” 

“The  way  you  talked  to  me  that  day 
we  came  up  from  Asbury  Park,  .\bout  my 
personal  appearance.  You  said  things  that 
nobody  had  ever  said  before.” 

“I  said  you  were  beautiful,  didn’t  I?” 
“Well,  that  w’as  tme,  of  course,”  .\gnes 
admitted.  “But  the  remarks  you  made 
about — about  clothing,  and  such  matters — 
no  virtuous  young  man  could  have  known 
as  much  as  you  did  about — about  what  was 
needed.” 

“But  you  took  my  advice!” 

“I  had  long  felt  that  it  might  be  more 
advisable  for  me  to  devote  more  attention 
to  personal  adornment.  And  your  tone — 
weU,  it  was  not  that  to  which  I  had  been 
accustomed.  I  remembered  that  you  had 
lived  for  several  years  in  New  York;  I 
feared,  even  then,  that  you  had  become 
depraved  by  the  cormpted  standards  of 
the  city.  And  how  tme  that  was!  As 
soon  as  I  started  to  go  about  with  you,  you 
betrayed  a  very  suspicious  familiarity  with 
places  of  wicked  resort.  Cafes,  and  such 
places.  Didn’t  you?” 

“I  wanted  to  show  you  the  town,”  I 
apologized. 

“V^^ELL,  you  did.  And  it  was  just  as 

W  bad  as  I  expected.” 

“Yes,”  I  said  fiercely,  “it  was  just  as 
bad  as  you  expected.  If  I’d  showed  you 
the  respectable,  quiet  places  where  people 
live  and  work  you’d  have  been  bored  to 
death;  you’d  have  said  it  was  just  like 
home.  You  wanted  to  see  New  York,  but 
you’re  like  everybody  else — you  wanted 
to  see  the  idea  of  New  York  that  you’d 
brought  along  from  home  with  you.  .\nd 
I  showed  you  the  places  that  are  kept  open 
so  that  tourists  from  the  rest  of  the  country 
won’t  be  disappointed.  New  York  would 
like  to  be  moral,  but  the  rest  of  you  won’t 
let  it ;  so  we  maintain  the  cafes  to  keep  you 
from  feeling  that  your  vacations  have  been 
spoiled.  And  you  went  with  me - ” 

“Yes;  out  of  the  mistaken  kindness  of 
my  heart,  I  went  with  you.  I  said  to  my¬ 
self,  this  young  man  is  slipping  from  the 
ways  of  the  fathers;  he  is  no  longer  true 
to  his  higher  self.  You  seemed  to  like  it, 
you  know;  you — you  seemed  to  know  all 
the  head  waiters,  and  everything.  And  I 
thought  to  myself  that  it  was  dreadful  that 
a  Deupree  should  be  going  to  places  like 
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this;  but  that  if  he  had  to  lead  that  kind  of 
a  life,  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  do  so 
in  the  company  of  a  good,  pure  woman 
who  would  exercise  an  uplifting  influence 
over  him.  For  your  sake  I  went  to  places 
such  as  I’d  never  think  of  going  to - ” 

“But  you  liked  them.” 

“Liked  them!  Why,  I  thought  they 
were  awful.  But  I  felt  that  as  long  as  you 
would  go  to  such  a  place,  it  was  better 
for  you  to  be  there  with  me  than  by  your¬ 
self,  or  with  one  of  those — those  terrible 
creatures - ” 

“I  don’t  associate  with  terrible  creat¬ 
ures.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  what  you  call 
terrible  in  Netv  York;  but —  Who  was 
that  girl  who  answered  the  telephone  when 
I  called  your  apartment  on  Sunday?  Who 
was  the  girl  you  brought  up  to  Maple- 
crest?” 

“Leave  her  out  of  this.” 

“There  seem  to  be  enough  of  them  left 
in  this,  even  with  one  or  two  left  out. 
Poor  thing,  she  was  young,  too.  And 
who  was  this  girl  you  were  embracing 
this  afternoon - ” 

“She  was  an  old  friend,”  I  said.  “A 
very  old  and  dear  friend - ” 

“The  acquaintance  seemed  to  have  pro¬ 
gressed  beyond  the  initial  stages.” 

“Listen;”  I  said.  “That  girl  regards 
me  as  a  brother.  She  came  to  town  on 
Sunday,  with  no  money  and  nowhere  to 
go,  and  I  gave  her  my  apartment - ” 

“No  wonder  you  (hdn’t  come  back  to 
the  conference.” 

“1  missed  my  train  and  stayed  with  a 
friend;  I  can  prove  it.  And  to-day  she  was 
just  leaving — 

“Well,  I  should  hope  so,  when  you’d 
invited  me  to  tea;  but  I  don’t  see  why  you 
had  to — to  flaunt  your  fond  farewells  in 
the  face  of  anybody  who  happened  to 
come  along.” 

“She’d  sprained  her  ankle,  and  l  had 
to  carry  her.  Don’t  you - ” 

“Pray  do  not  continue.  You  are  not 
skilled  in  falsehood.” 

“Well, 
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I  groaned,  “I  am  certainly  not 
skilled  in  getting  anybody  to  believe  the 
tmth.” 

“Practise  makes  perfect,”  said  .Agnes. 
“But  enough  of  this.  Doctor  Deupree, 

I  could  pardon  your  fault,  perhaps,  if  you 
would  confess  it.  I  can  see  that  you  are 
what  is  called  a  devil  among  women;  but 
I  remember  your  sainted  father’s  saying 
to  me  that  he  was  afraid  that  Kentucky 
blood  would  come  out.  But  the  thing  I 
can  not  pardon  is  your  trying  to  palm  off 
on  me  this  ridiculous  tissue  of  falsehoods 
about  sprained  ankles,  and  old  friends. 

I  am  no  inexperienced  schoolgirl,  to  be 
gulled  with  such  a  story;  I  am  a  woman 
of  the  world!” 

“Don’t  make  a  scene,”  I  begged  her. 

“I’m  not  making  a  scene,”  said  .\gnes. 
“This  isn’t  a  scene,  and  even  if  it  were 
whose  fault  is  it?  Why — I  suppose  nothing 
but  my  own  strength  of  character  has 
saved  me  from  being  numbered  among- 
your  victims.  You  thought  because  I  w’as 
innocent  and — and  from  Indianapolis,  it 
would  be  easy.  You  thought  you  had  to 
deal  with  a  simple,  inexperienced  girl. 
You  took  me  to  tluf  play,  hoping  that  its 
flippant  impropriety  would  undermine  the 
foundations  of  my  character.  You  took 
me  to  this  caf6  to  familiarize  me  with 
scenes  of  luxury  and  wickedness.  You 
put  the  wine  gla^  to  my  lips - ” 
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“I  didn’t!” 

“It  was  probably  drugged,”  she  con¬ 
tinued.  “Oh,  I  have  read  about  New  York 
and  the  way  young  girls  are  lured  to 
destruction.  Well,  your  plot  failed;  you 
turn  to  easier  amusement,  and  then  you 
come  to  me  mth  this  girl’s  kisses  hot  on 
your  lips  and  beg  me  to  take  you  back.” 

“I  never  begged  you  to  take  me,  back 
or  anywhere  else,”  I  cried.  “I  came  here 
to-night  because  you’re  an  old  friend  of  the 
family,  and  I  wanted  to  tell  you  the  truth 
and  save  the  family  reputation.  And  I 
can’t  get  it  over  because  I  haven’t  brains 
enough  to  tell  a  lie.  That  family  reputa¬ 
tion  has  haunted  me  all'my  life — spotlessly 
white,  not  a  blot  on  the  scutcheon.  Every 
time  I’ve  showed  a  spark  of  life  they’ve 
told  me  I  was  putting  a  black  mark  on  the 
family  record.  I  wish  I’d  never  heard  of 
the  family  record.  I  wish  my  name  had 
been  Smith,  and  my  ancestors  had  been 
“  ■  And  now 
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Ml  Tablets. 


among  the  socially  inefficient. 

I’m  done!” 

“Not  yet,”  said  .\gnes.  “I  can  not  let 
you  go  without  one  last  appeal.  Be  fair 
to— to  the  unfortunate  companion  of  your 
folly.  I  have  not  the  narrow  attitude  of 
many  good  women  toward  such  unfortunate 
creatures.  Whatever  may  have  been  her 
past,  she  is  more  sinn^  against  than 
sinning,  and  it  is  always  the  woman  who 
pays.  But  deep  down  in  the  soul  of  every 
woman,  no  matter  how  abandoned,  there 
lurks  some  spark  of  hofie.  Keep  that 
spark  alight.  Doctor  Deupree!  You  have 
dragged  this  poor  creature  down;  now  lift 
her  up  again.  Perhaps  with  your  feet 
treading  the  upward  pathway  side  by  side; 
with  perhaps  a — a  child’s  clinging  hands 
to  draw  you  together,  you  may  yet  find 
happiness.  Marry  her!” 

‘T  can’t,”  I  said.  “She’s  married.” 

“In  that  case,”  said  .Agnes,  “I  have  no 


The  Inhalation  Treat- 

Cough,  Spasmodic 

Asthma,  Influenza, 
EMabllahad  187»  CoUghs,  BrOnchitis. 

Simple,  tale  and  effectiTe.  avotdias  internal  drugs. 

Vaporie^  Cresolene  relicTes  the  paroxysms  of  Whoopins- 
Cough  and  Spasmodic  Croup  at  once ;  it  nips  the  common  cold 
before  it  has  a  chance  of  developing  into  something  worse,  and 
experience  shows  that  n  nfgUcttd  cold  is  a  dangtroHS  told. 

Mrs.  Rillington  Booth  says:  **Hm  famHy,  whara  tliara 
ara  yawag  alilliirna,  ahoiald  ba  without  thin  lamp.** 

I  /The  air  carrying  the  antiseptic  vapor,  inhaled  with  every 
breath,  makes  breathing  easy  and  relieves  the  congestion,  assur¬ 
ing  restful  nights. 

It  is  called  a  by  Asthma  sufferers.  ,  o  i  r- 


*Used 

/brOvw 


End  Gray  Hair  ‘ 

.Let  Science  Show  You  How 

tNow  the  way  has  been 
found  for  scientifically  re¬ 
storing  gray  hair  to  its  nat¬ 
ural  color.  And  it  is  otfert-d 
to  women  in  Mary  T.  Gold- 
man's  Scientific  Hair  Color 

No  treatments  are  re¬ 
quired.  You  apply  it  your¬ 
self.  easily,  quickly  and 

'  We  urge  you  to  make  a 
trial^  test.  It  will  cost  you 


Cresolene  relieves  the  bronchial  complications  ol  Scarlet  Fever 
*“  ...  the  treatment  of  Dtphlhena. 


and  Measles  ai^  is  a  Talual>le  aid ... - -  — . . 

H  la  a  protaetlaii  ta  than#  axppaad. 

Cresolene's  best  recommendation  is  Its  40  years  of  successful 


Sold  by  Druggists.  Send  for  deacrlptlTe  booklet  U 
Try  CiwsoleM  Antheytk  Throat  Tablets  for  the  irritated  Throat, 
cotnpoeed  of  oHppery  elm  bark.  Beoriea.  sugar  and  Cresolene. 
They  can’t  harm  you.  Of  yoor  druggist  or  from  us.  10c.  in  stsmfs. 

THE  VATOiCRESOLENE  CO.,  C2  CarthnS  St.  N«r  Y.rk 
or  LMminx-lflUa  Bslldlng,  Montrenl,  Csnsdn 


and  noble  woman.  Her  judgment  of  this 
matter  agrees  with  mine.  You  may  appre¬ 
ciate  my  confidence  in  her  when  I  tell  you 
that  to-morrow  morning’s  papers  will  an¬ 
nounce  a  gift  of  half  a  million  dollars,  from 
me,  to  the  Home  for  the  Orphans  of  Victims 
of  the  Tobacco  Habit.” 

And  I  had  some  two  hours  to  reflect 
upon  this  total  and  irrevocable  disaster — 
disaster  for  me  and  my  college — before  I 
was  to  meet  Wyman.  I  spent  those  two 
hours  thinking  sad  thoughts,  and  when  I 
found  Wyman  in  the  Harvard  Club  his 
face  was  almost  as  gloomy  as  my  own. 

“Well,  what  are  we  going  to  do  with 
Ludle?”  he  inquired. 

“What  have  you  done  with  her?  Hotel 
or  hospital?” 

“Oh,  I  sent  her  to  the  Hotel  Susan  B. 
Anthony,  for  women  only.  I  didn’t  want 
to  take  a  chance  on  any  more  mixups. 
But  that  doesn’t  settle  anything.  As  I 
said  before,  what  are  we  going  to  do  with 
her?” 

“She  wants  to  be  economically  inde¬ 
pendent,”  I  reminded  him.  “I  suppose 
that  means  go  to  work.  Has  she  suggested 
anything  definite?” 

“Oh,  yes.  She’s  suggested  ten  or  fifteen 
things  definite.  Just  at  present  she  wants 
to  sell  perfumes  and  cosmetics,  unless  she’s 
changed  her  mind  since  half-past  nine  and 
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Become  a  Nurse 


Scientific  Hair  Color  Restorer 
A  Free  Test 

Cut  out  the  coupon.  Mark  on  it  the  exact  color 
of  your  hair.  Mail  it  to  us.  and  we  will  s<'nd  you 
free  a  trial  bottle  of  M.ARY  T.  GOLDM.AN'S  and 
one  of  OUT  special  combs. 

Try  it  on  a  lock  of  your  hair.  Note  the  results. 
Then  you  will  know  why  thousands  of  women  have 
already  used  this  scientific  hair  color  restorer. 
MARY  T.  GOLDMAN 
1856  Goldman  Bldx  ,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Accept  no  I mitatiom—Sold  by  Dnggisti  F.t'erywhert 

^itonrT.awMMu. lasaaiiSMM  aMs-. at. Wwu. suwi.  ^ 

I  Please  send  me  your  yirre  trial  bottle  ol  Mary  T.  Ooldnua*!  . 
I  Hair  Color  Restorer  with  special  comb.  1  am  not  obligated  is  ^ 
*  any  way  by  accepting  this  free  oiler.  The  natural  colcc  ol  I 
I  roy  hair  is  ■ 

I  black. .  let  black .  dark  brown .  I 

g  medium  brown .  light  brown .  I 

I  Name . ® 


a  ipWH  mk  rcsiecM 

training  at  home  through 
^  our  oorre^pondence  course. 
Age  19  to  60. 

Founded  on  years  sue-, 
cess— Gredwetes  Earning 
$18  to  fit  weekly. 

Inv^uabU  for  tbe  beerinner  or  ^ 
prnetieel  naiw#.  I&tire  tmtioe 
Mrnod  In  a  fow  woeke. 

Two  montlia*  trial  of  the  course 
with  money  refunded  if  disaetiafied. 

Sond/or  eaSming  mss4  ■amiilr  laawm  pmgm 

THE  CHAUTAUQUA  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
281  Main  St.  Jamestown.  N.  _ 


A  Man  Made  a 


FORTUNE  PICKING 

/You  ran  do  tbo  aame.  Thla  tnw.  InteroadM  otory  told  ia 
our  booklot’Tba  Maator  Moaic  Roy”  laent  frWI.^Amrrira  a 
groetoot  walta  wriUr  and  compoaer  ahowa  you  bow  to  Iw* 
eomo  n  akilled  piano  and  onran  pUyer  inynor  ownbomr.  by 

nBbMxpenaivo  mothod.  KNO  POm  WnU  900$i  TO^V. 

A  COMPLETE  CONSERVATORY  MAIL  COURSE 

Laaanea  a  Mnnrel  of  SfanpHcHy  and  CompletaoMO 
COMIObOUTAN  COWMIIVATORV  OF  MUblC 
8491  Brandway  SeHo  414  New  Verli  City 


.Town 


Learn  to  Dance 


Kow  can  learn  Fox-Trot.  One-Step,  Two-Sirp, 
Waits  and  latest  “up-to-tbe-mlnute”  vn^ir 
dances  in  your  onm  home  by  the  a'Ofwierlul 
Peak  ^atem  of  Mall  Instruction. 

New  iMagrram  Meth<»d.  Easily  learnre: 
no  music  needed ;  thousands  taught  successfully ; 
success  absolutely  guarantee*!. 

Write  for  Spraal  Termn.  Send  /.nf.iytur 
FRF.K  information  and  surprisinffly  low 
WILLIAM  CNANOLCII  PFAR,  M.  •. 


You  can  complete 
thii  simplified  High 
SchocI  Course  at  home  inside  two  years.  Meets 
sll  requlmneota  for  mtnnce  to  eoUexe  and  the  lesdlnit 
profea.tomi.  This  sod  thtrty-slx  other  prsrtlcal  rouran 
are  deKilbed  In  our  Free  Bulletin.  Head  tor  It  TODAY, 
AmwrteM  School  of  Cofroopondonco 
PoQt.  w-oao  CHiCAao.  ill. 
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would  rather  design  costumes  for  pageants, 
or  be  a  hotel  hostess,  or  write  plays.” 

“She’ll  have  some  money  before  long. 
She’s  selling  her  jewels.” 

“So  she  told  me.  But  that  will  be  gone 
in  two  or  three  months.” 

“Oh,  surely - ” 

“Yes,  surely.  I  suppose  you  knew  her 
only  when  she  was  in  college  and  didn’t 
have  much  money.  She’s  an  extravagant 
little  thing,  Alec.  And  because  she’s  never 
tried  to  make  her  own  living,  she  doesn’t 
realize  that  without  special  training  it’s 
none  too  easy.  VVTiy,  look  at  us,  Alec; 
look  at  us.  We  are  gentlemen,  university 
graduates,  polished  representatives  of  the 
intellectual  aristocracy.  I’m  an  experienced 
editor,  but  the  best  job  I  ever  had  paid  a 
hundr^  a  week.  You’re  a  brilliant  young 
scholar,  a  recognized  authority  on  some¬ 
thing  or  other.  In  your  business  you’ll 
never  make  more  than  a  hundred  a  week, 
yet  Lucile,  who  would  look  on  a  hundred 
a  week  as  downright  poverty,  thinks  she 
can  make  a  comfortable  living  by  doing 
something  ladylike.  The  only  thing  she 
can  do  well  is  to  wheedle  money  out  of  im¬ 
pressionable  men  like  you  and  her  husband. 

I  must  say,  Alec,  it  looks  pretty  blue.” 

“"D  UT  you’ve  overlooked  something,”  I 
pointed  out.  ‘T  think  this  idea  of 
living  her  own  life  is  mostly  talk.  She’s 
honest  about  it,  of  course;  but  you  know 
as  well  as  I  do  that  Lucile  will  always  need 
a  broad  and  hospitable  shoulder  on  which 
to  lay  the  weary  head.  This  idea  of 
economic  independence  was  only  a  stop¬ 
gap.  You  see,  you’d  gone  out  of  her  life. 
Now  that  she’s  found  you  again  I’m  sure 
she’ll  marry  you.” 

“Marry  me?” 

“Why,  aren’t  you  going  to  marry  her? 
She  told  me — you  told  me  yourself - ” 

“Of  course  I’d  like  to  marry  her.  But 
you  can’t  steal  a  man’s  wife  when  you  owe 
him  money.  It  isn’t  done.” 

“Then  you’ll  have  to  pay  him.” 

“Pay  him!”  said  Wyman.  “My  God! 
Ten  thousand  dollars!  I  couldn’t  put  aside 
that  much  money  in  ninety  years.  Be¬ 
sides,  how  is  she  going  to  divorce  him? 
In  New  York  there’s  only  one  ground. 
She’d  have  to  sue  in  Illinois.  And  the  law 
there  requires  two  years  desertion  before 
you  can  get  a  decree,  even  if  we  could  make 
it  appear  that  he  deserted  her.” 

“Surely  you  could  find  some  other 
grounds - ” 

“Pemberton’s  hell  to  live  with,  but  he’s 
a  model  husband.  Never  looks  at  a  woman, 
drinks  next  to  nothing,  never  beats  his 
wife - ” 

“But  she  hates  him.  She  found  him 
unendurable.  Surely  there  must  have  been 
some  piece  of  cruelty —  I  remember  she 
spoke  of  his  laying  hands  on  her - ” 

“Yes,  she  told  me  about  that.  H';  shook 
her.  Can’t  say  that  I  blame  him  much; 
I’ve  shaken  her  myself.  Haven’t  you?” 

“No,  though  I’ve  often  wanted  to. 
However,  I’m  not  her  husband.  You  and 
I  could  shake  her  and  it  would  be  nothing 
but  a  playful  little  fuss;  but  if  her  husband 
shakes  her — extreme  cruelty.” 

“It  wouldn’t  get  by,”  he  prophesied. 
“The  only  way  we  could  free  her — soon, 
at  any  rate — would  be  to  let  Pemberton 
take  action.” 

“Pemlierton!  Against  Lucile?” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  want  to  be  understood  as 
advocating  it,”  said  Wyman.  “I’m  merely 


pointing  out  the  only  way  she  can  be  freed 
from  him  without  a  lot  of  delay.” 

“But  what  could  he  sue  her  on?” 

“Well,  he  might  get  wind  of  the  fact 
that  she  stayed  two  or  three  days  in  your 
apartment.  That  would  be  good  enough 
for  most  courts.” 

“But — but —  No,  I’m  damned  if  it 
would.  Billy  Bonner  will  swear  that  1 1 
stayed  with  him.” 

“Of  course,  of  course,”  said  Wyman. 
“And  anyway,  we  don’t  want  anything 
like  that.  Not  for  Lucile.”  I 

“We’ve  got  to  keep  her  name  clear,  what-  j 
ever  happens,”  I  agreed. 

“So  that  means  that  she  and  I — we  talked  } 
this  all  over  at  dinner.  You  might  as  well  ■ 
know  it  now,  since  you’ve  been  so  much  • 
help  to  us  both.  The  fact  is,  we’ve  decided 
that  we’d  have  to  give  it  up— to  be  only 
friends.  We  couldn’t  manage  the  other. 
Too  many  obstacles  in  the  way.  We  [ 
hated  to  give  it  up,  because  we  saw  it  would 
be  a  blow  to  you - ” 

“To  me?” 

“Why,  yes.  You  felt  so  good  over  hav¬ 
ing  brought  us  together  again  that  it  was 
very  haid  for  us  to  make  up  our  minds 
we’d  have  to  spoil  your  pleasure.  But  we  : 
couldn’t  risk  the  ruin  of  our  futures  just 
to  save  your  feelings —  It  was  an  idyllic 
affair,  Alec;  the  most  inspiring  thing  that  | 
ever  happened  to  me;  it’s  going  to  leave  i 
a  deep  impression  on  my  life.  I  feel  that 
I  shaU  write  much  more  vividly  hereafter. 
But  it  was  so  idyllic  that  we  felt  it  would 
be  best  to  let  it  remain  only  a  memory;  the 
sordid  realities  of  ^ery-day  life  together 
.would  only  have  dull^  the  recollection 
of  those  golden  hours.  So  we  must  part.” 

“But  you  and  I  are  going  to  have  to 
stand  by  Lucile,”  I  reminded  him.  “She 
needs  encouragement;  she  may  need 
money - ” 


“DANDERINE” 


Girls  1  Save  Your  Hair  and 
Make  It  Abundant  I 


Immediately  after  a  “Danderine”  mas¬ 
sage,  your  hair  takes  on  new  life,  lustra 
and  wondrous  beauty,  appearing  twice  as 
heavy  and  plentiful,  because  each  hair 
seems  to  fluff  and  thicken.  Don't  let  your 
hair  stay  lifeless,  colorless,  plain  or  scrag- 
cfy.  You,  too,  want  lots  of  long,  strong, 
beautiful  hair. 

A  3o-cent  bottle  of  delightful  “Dander- 
ine”  freshens  your  scalp,  checks  dandruff 
and  falling  hair.  This  stimulating 
“beauty-tonic”  gives  to  thin,  dull,  fading 
hair  tliat  youthful  brightness  and  abund¬ 
ant  thickness.  , 

AH  Drugstores  and  Toilet 
Counters  sell  Danderine 


My  shoulder  is  hospitable,”  he 
said  moodily,  “but  I’m  afraid  it 
isn’t  very  comfortable.  What  with  the 
high  cost  of  living  it  is  becoming  bony  and 
emaciated.  I’ll  do  what  I  can,  of  course; 
but  I’m  out  of  a  job,  and  they  tell  me  this  is 
going  to  be  a  hard  summer  for  free  lances.” 

“.4nd  you’re  going  to  let  this  affair  go  to 
pieces,”  I  cried,  “when  it’s  cost  you  both  so 
much  already?  Wyman,  you’re  a  fool.  If 
you  and  Lucile  only  had  the  courage,  you 
could  put  it  over — you  would  put  it  over — 
scandd  or  no  scandal,  money  or  no  money. 

If  you  were  big  enough - ” 

“Don’t  say  that,”  he  begged.  “It  hurts. 
You  see,  if  it  were  only  m)rself —  It’s  the 
biggest  thing  that  ever  happened  to  me; 
even  wdth  all  the  odds  against  us,  I  some¬ 
times  feel  strong  enough  to  carry  it  through. 
But  Lucile —  You  Imow  how  volatile  she 
is.  Lovely  little  creature,  but — well,  I 
can’t  be  sure  of  her.  I  don’t  believe  she’s 
enough  in  earnest.  She  thinks  she  is, 
but  ^e’s  changeable.  She  couldn’t  see  it 
through.  We’ll  have  to  go  our  own  ways.” 

He  put  on  his  hat  and  went  his  own  way; 
out  into  the  night,  out  into  this  big,  cold 
world;  out  into  Forty-fourth  Street.  So 
this  was  the  end  of  it  all. 

And  then  I  realized  that  it  was  a  Ion 
way  from  the  end.  Lucile  was  still  in  I 
York;  wanted  to  realize  her  personalit 
live  her  own  life;  if  Wyman  couldn’t ' 
after  her,  somebody  else  would  have  t 
I  seemed  to  be  holding  the  sack. 

Continued  in  the  January  Everybody’s 
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You  would  not  have  had  to  stay 
awake  last  night  with  that  dry’ 
cough  if  you  had  taken 


KEHP5  Balsam 

Just  enough  to 
moisten  the  throat 
will  stop  that  irri¬ 
tating  tickle. 

Get  a  bottle  to¬ 
day  from  your  drug¬ 
gist. 

Boy.N.Y. 


B  mtmnfv  for  publica- 

ANTED 

*  “  '  •  “  lho».'  avails- 
poem  todar  for  free  examination. 
IM  H.  dark  StiMl.  SaBa  Z2I.  CHICAGO 
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The  Gift  of  Gift 


question  is  not  what  to  give  her  for  Christinas  but 
simply  'why>  set  of  Ivory  Pyralin?  All  are  equally 
beautiful  and  useful.  Any  one  of  the  designs  will  instantly 
appeal  to  the  woman  who  loves  exquisite  things. 


Ivory  Pyralin  can  be  obtained  not  only  in  complete  sets, 
&om  mirror  to  pin  box,  but  in  single  articles  as  well.  As 
all  of  the  beautiful  patterns  are  standard,  it  is  easy  to  add 
to  the  set  at  any  time. 


Genuine  Ivory  Pyralin  can  always  be  identified  by  the  name 
stamped  in  tiny  letters.  This  is  your  assurance  that  the 
article  will  not  tarnish,  chip  or  break,  is  easily  cleaned,  and 
will  give  life-long  service. 


Ivory  Pyralin  is  indeed  a  happy  solution  of  one’s  gift 
problems.  See  it  at  the  leading  stores. 


E  L  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  6c  COMPANY,  Inc,  Sales  Dept.,  Pyraun  Division,  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


Grafonol 


Give  Music  This  Christmas 

Give  your  family  a  Columbia  Grafonola  with 
Columbia  Records  for  Christmas.  Then  right  at 
your  fireside  you  will  find  such  famous  exclusive 
Columbia  popular  artists  as  A1  Jolson,  Bert 
Williams,  Frank  Crumit,  Harry  Fox,  Marion 
Harris,  Nora  Bayes,  Ted  Lewis’  Jazz  Band,  ^ 
and  Van  and  Schenck;  such  exclusive 
Columbia  opera  stars  as  Barrientos,  Got' 
don,  Hackett,  Ponselle,  and 
Stracciari  and  a  world  of  other 
artists  besides.  Call  on  any  Co- 
lumbia  dealer  and  he  will  let  you 
play  their  latest  records. 

COLUMBIA  GRAPHOPHONE  CX>. 

New 

Canadian  Factory:  Toronto 


The  Only  Non  Set 
Automatic  Stop 

Nodimf  to  move  or  set  or  mea^ 
ticre.  JuM  start  the  Gfofonoin  and 
ic  and  stofn  itseif.  Never  stops 
Wore  it  should.  Always  stops  at 
the  very  end.  Exclusive^  on  the 
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COLGATE’S 

For  Christmas 

Useful  Gifts,  not  G  i  me  racks 


I  / 
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SHOPPING  LIST 
Ft  m  ATm 

Colcttt'i  "Hmdr  Grip” 
Shsvinc  Sbde 
Ribbon  Dontal  Craom 
Lilac  laaperial  Toibtt  Watar 
Far  a  IPanMa 

Floriant  Talc  Rocient  Patfuma 
Flociaoc  Fact  PiMKiar 

Far  a  Bax 

Ribbon  Dental  Ctaam 
Colpatt’a  Madiania’  Soap  Pvtc 
Far  a  GM 

Culimaw  Bouquet  Perfume 
Caahmere  Bouquet  Soap 
Qiacmia  Cola  Cicam 
Mirape  (Vamahinp)  Cream 

Far  Bab* 

CotaoSoap  Bab*  Talc 


For  the  little  Qifts — give  Colgate's 

The  problem  of  the  little  gifts  at  Christinas  time  and  even  some  of  the  greater  ones 
— can  be  satiafiKtorily  decided  among  the  many  Colgate  articles. 

Colgate  Gifts  ate  appropriate  for  young  or  old,  fior  man  or  woman,  for  boy  or  girl — 
not  forgetting  the  baby.  They  nave  daintiness  and  acknowledged  superiority.  Abo 
they  show  that  you  have  taken  thought  for  the  receiver’s  comfort  and  hm  given  some¬ 
thing  that  can  be  used. 

Make  thu  a  Colgate  Christmas.  You  would  be  glad  to  receive  Colgate  Comforts  youtself — 
and  so  will  your  fiiends.  At  your  favorite  store  aK  to  see  the  "Colgate  Assortment  of  Gifts.” 

To  tuck  in  the  Chnatma*  Koddnoi — the  big  nd  tube*  of  Colgate'*  Ribbon  Dantal  Cman. 

The  fWg«r»  Mother  Goom  BoeCi  will  slip  in  wdl,  too.  The*  come  in  e  let  of  i^  with 
oolaced  oovecs  ^  Jamie  WiUoon  Smith,  the  &maus  aitut  of  child  liie.  Send  aoc  «  dw 
let,  eddteming  D*^.  E,  ipp  Pukon  Semt,  New  York. 
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